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AUCTIONS 
HILLIPS, SON & NEALE’S Auction Sales at 
Bienstock House, New Bond Street, afford 
Executors, Trustees and private owners a means 
of obtaining the highest current prices with a 
minimum of trouble and delay. All kinds of 
antique and modern furniture and effects are 
accepted and specially high prices are obtainable 
at present for decorative china, silver, jewellery 
and period furniture. Sales are held on Mondays 
and Tuesdays, and goods are on view previous Fri- 
day and Saturday morning. Cash offers can be 
obtained if desired.—For terms, entry forms and 
general advice please apply: Phillips, Son & Neale 
(Established 1796), Blenstock House, 7, Blenheim 
Street, London, W.1. MAYfair 2424. 
HE Estate of Averay N. Jones, Esq. (deceased). 
The Auction Rooms, 64, Queens Road, Bristol, 
8. A fine collection of valuable Antique Furniture 
including: Queen Anne and Hepplewhite Tallboy 
Chests. Old English Secretaire Bookcases. 
Chippendale Tables. Sheraton Wine Coolers and 
Knife Box. Antique Elliptical End Dining Table. 
Long Case and Bracket Clocks. Chippendale and 
Hepplewhite Standard and Corner Chairs. Two 
Old English Pedestal Tables. Antique Bookcase 
and Wardrobes. Chippendale and Empire Wall 
Mirrors. Decorative China including examples of 
Blue and White Worcester, Chelsea, Famille Rose 
and Famille Verte, Bristol Pottery Jugs, Crown 
Derby, Leeds, etc. Coloured Engravings and 
Painted Glass Pictures. Bristol and Waterford 
Glass. Books. Silver and Plate. Which LALONDE 
BROS. & PARHAM have received instructions 
from the Executors to Sell by Auction, at their 
Sale Rooms as above on Wednesday and Thursday, 
February 15 and 16, 1950, commencing at 11 a.m. 
On view Monday and Tuesday, February 13 and 
14, 1950, from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. each day. Admis- 
sion by Catalogue only (price 1/-) which may be 
obtained from the Auctioneers, 64, Queens Road, 
Bristol, 8 (Tel. 21331) and at 18, Boulevard, Weston- 
super-Mare (Tel. 84). 
HROUGHOUT Essex, Suffolk and the Home 
Counties. Experienced for 50 years in the 
Sale of all types of Property and of Antique and 
Modern Furniture by Auction or Private Treaty 
—COMPTON GUY (Est. 1899), Auctioneers and 
Surveyors, Wanstead, and Branches. 
\ .& F.C. BONHAM & SONS, LTD. (established 
1793), hold Sales by Auction every Tuesday 
and Thursday at 11 o’clock of Antique and Modern 
Household Furniture, Silver Plate, Porcelain, 
China, Objets d’Art, Carpets and miscellanea at 
their spacious Galleries at Knightsbridge Halls, 
213-217 and 223-228, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. Tel. 
KEN. 2902, 4887-4888. 


a __ PERSONAL 
OVERS OF LEWIS CARROLL will hear some- 
thing of interest if they write to Box 2848. 


UMMER cruising holidays under sail in a 35-ton 
yacht, Devon and Cornish coasts, Scillies. 








Wonderful experience, week or fortnight. Reason- 
able cost.—Write Box 2863. 
ISITING LONDON? Hire a _ comfortable 


chauffeur-driven Limousine. Airports, shop- 
ping, stations, theatres.—GOLLY’S GARAGE, 
LTD., Earl's Court Road, S.W.5. FRO. 0063. 
WANTED. small Furnished Cottage (mod. san.) 

for August. Good trout fishing essential.— 





Box 2847. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
SAFE INVESTMENT equal to < return of over 
4 per cent. Sums of £25 up to £5,000 may be 


invested with the Maidenhead Building Society. 
Interest is paid at the rate of 2', percent. Income 
tax is paid by the Society.—Further particulars 
from SECRETARY, Tudor House, 58, King Street, 


Maidenhead. Telephone 1277. Established 1857. 


Total assets: £1,500,000. 

A TAXI named ‘‘For Hire’’ will take you to 
+ M. Hayes & Sons, Ltd., the famous Hatton 
Garden Jewellers who will pay vou a lot of money 
for very little jewellery or gold articles. We are 
now paying up to £75 for Cultured Pearl Necklaces, 
£10-£50 Gold Pocket Watches and Chains, £20- 
£250 Diamond Watches and Eternity Rings, 


£3-£25 Solid Silver Sports Cups and Trophies, 
£15-£100 Gold Cigarette Cases, £15-£75 Solid Silver 
Tea Sets and Trays, £20 for £5 Gold Pieces, and 
up to £5,000 for Diamond and Precious Stone 
Rings, Brooches, Bracelets and Earrings. Valua- 
tion by Qualified Expert (Fellow Gemmological 
Association). If you cannot call personally, 
send your parcel by registered post. It will be 
quite safe and you will receive an immediate 
cash offer with no obligation to sell.—_M. HAYES 
AND SONS, LTD., 106, Hatton Garden, London, 
E.C.1. Phone: HOLborn 8177. 


NTIQUE FURNITURE of the 18th century, 
+* chosen with regard to modern requirements 
for town and country houses, can be found at 
reasonable prices at FRANKLIN, 20, Brompton 
Road (Knightsbridge Gre en), Ken. 0698. 


NTIQUE SILV ER. Architect be ing ¢ over 73 is 

disposing of all his old Silver, collected during 
the last 45 years. Mostly Charles I to George III 
including examples by Paul Lamerie, Paul Storr, 
Hester Bateman, Hennell, etc.—Box 2191. 


RE you interested in evidence of Survival 
4% after Death? Evidence of Survival may be 
found to-day. Help in study is offered at the 
LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. Send 8d. 
for booklet for inquirers, 16, Queensbury Place, 
London, S.W.7. 

STLEYS of JERMYN ST. (109), 

Pipe Specialists, finest briar pipes 
repairs (any make). Write for pamphlet. 

AGS! HANDBAG SERVICES COMPANY will 

overhaul and renovate your handbag. Finest 
craftsmanship. Send it for an estimate to 59, New 
Bond Street, W.1 (next door Fenwick’s). 

IGGS OF MAIDENHEAD (established 1856). 

Fine antique furniture and old English silver 
on view and for sale at 32, High Street, Maiden- 








S.W.1. 
also pipe 


head, Berks. Open till 5 p.m. every Saturday. 
Tel.: Maidenhead 963 
IRD LOVERS. Straw-thatched Food Houses 
176 ea. S.T. Food Hoppers 76 ea. Drinking 
Troughs 46 ea. Nest Boxes, Tit, Robin, etc., and 
General (3 models) 76 ea. Window, Flower and 


Bulb Boxes, 21 in. 9/6 ea. Other sizes to order. 
All strongly made and rustic finish in silver 
Birch. Carr. pd. for C.W.0.—WOOD, Ombersley, 
Droitwich. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Per line, Private 3!-; Personal and Trade 4/-; 


(minimum 3 lines). Boz Fee 1/6. 





MISCELLANEOUS—Contd. : 


BOoEPLATES, sporting, heraldic and decora- 
tive, designed to suit individual taste, 10 gns. 
—H. T. PRIME, 1, Elton Gardens, Darlington. 


Books. Any book can be obtained from us: 
new, scarce, or out of print.—DUNSFORD 
LIBRARY, College Avenue, Grays, Essex. 


POULTON & PAUL, LTD., Norwich. All-steel 
Tubular Farm Gates for 14 ft. clear opening.— 
Write for illustrated leafiet to Dept. CLF. 


NARPETS DYED OR CLEANED at home or in 

our works. Town or country. Estimates with 
pleasure.—FLEET CLEANING SERVICES, 126, 
Kentish Town Road, N.W.1. GULliver 3851. 


ARPETS! Have you tried Lambertons? 1 The 

Carpet People who will solve all your carpet 
problems? Unrivalled for buying, selling, clean- 
ing, dyeing and repairing. Auctioneers for furni- 
ture and effects. Complete Home Furnishers and 
Hotel Contractors, Removers, Storers, Shippers 
and Packers.—-LAMBERTONS, High Street, 
Ealing, London, W.5. Every day, 9-5.30, Wednes- 
day 9-1 p.m. Tel.: EALing 2241 (5 lines). 


HASEFORM tells you how they all ran over 

the sticks. Reports and programmes by post 
weekly till Whitsun. £3/12/--—-RACEFORM, 55, 
Curzon Street, W. 1. 


‘OINS AND MEDALS bought and ‘sold. Highest 
prices paid, especially for collections of gold. 
Cat. of English coins 5/-; specimen Bulletin free. 
—B. A. SEABY, LTD., 65 Gt. Portland Street, 
London, W.1. 
ORSET REPAIRS by post. Send your newly 
laundered garments for free estimate.—MME. 
A. MAUTNER, 142, Goldhurst Terr., London, N.W.6. 


EATH-WATCH BEETLE. Furniture Beetle 

and all wood-borers can be completely eradi- 
cated by the polychlornaphthalene Wykamol. 
Trial size (1 pint) 4/-, post free.—Full details 
from London Stockists, HEAL & SON, LTD. 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1, oc from RICHARD- 
SON & STARLING, LTD., Hyde Street, Win- 
chester. 

IAMONDS, Jewellery and Gold of all kinds, 

Antiques and modern Silver have greatly 
increased in price owing to the devaluation of the 
pound. Take advantage of these very high prices 
by selling at once to us. Our expert knowledge is 
at your service.—Call or write: HOLMES, LTD. 
(the famous jewellers and silversmiths), 29, Old 
Bond Street, W.1. (REG. 1396.) 

IAMONDS. JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 

SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Rond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651. 
DERAvGHTS banished for ever by fitting Atomic 

Phosphor-Bronze Strip. Full particulars.— 
ATOMIC DRAUGHT-SEALING COMPANY, 15, 
Maiden La2°, Strand, London, W.C.2. 

RIVE Construction and Surfacing. Tennis 

Courts, and all branches Landscape Work.— 
THE SUSSEX PAVIOR CONTRACTING CO., 
28, North Road, Preston, Brighton. Tel.: Preston 
6162. Estimates and specifications for all types of 
works. We will gladly call to discuss proposed 
work. 

RY ROT CONTROL is a highly specialised 

subject that requires expert attention. Con- 
sult RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., Win- 
chester, Mycologists and Entomologists. 



























































N-TOUT-CAS. Largest makers of Sports 
grounds in Great Britain. Hard Courts, 
Wimbledon. Running Tracks, Olympic Games, 


White City, etc.—Booklet from EN-TOUT-CAS, 
Syston, Leicester. 
“TQ NVER-NOTES’’—Envelope and Notepaper in 
one piece. Packets 17 sheets 1/6 (6 packets 

for 8/-), post free.—C. L. COVENTRY, 62, High 
Street, Croydon, Surrey. 

VERY BOOK ON FARMING, also Gardening, 

Forestry and Rural Life that is in print is 
available from us on loan or for sale by post. 
We are the Specialists Postal Lending Library and 
Bookshop for Farmers and Gardeners. Send 6d. 
for new classified 64-page catalogue. Particulars 
free.—LANDSMAN’S LIBRARY, Hartford, Hunt- 
ingdon. 
FArM RECORD PUBLICATIONS. Well-known, 

widely used, carefully designed, modern, 
practical forms of record covering Farm Ac- 
counts, Wages, Cropping and Cultivation, Milk 
Yields, Service, Attested Herds, Full Pedigree 
(Dairy Cattle or Beef), Tractor Working, Move- 
ment of Animals, etc., etc. Complete list on 
application.—ROBERT DINWIDDIE & CO., LTD., 
Agric ultural Publishers, Dumfries, Scotland. 


AULTY TELEPHONE WIRE. CHEAPER 

THAN STRING! Insulated, waterproof, suit- 
able for fencing, packing, horticulture, etc., 
break-point 545 Ibs., 55/- per mile coil; minimum 
quantity, 1,000 ft. for 20/- carriage paid; imme- 
diate delivery. Write for free sample.—Dept. 6, 
c/o STREETS, 110, Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 


ITTED CARPETS— planned, made up and laid 
by experts, with speed and efficiency in 
private house, hotels, business premisses, etc. 
Inclusive estimate and full particulars without 





obligation from ALLISON BOND, LTD., 18/21. 
Connaught Street, London, W.2. Telephone: 


AMBassador 3131-3. 
ORESTRY DEDICATION PLANS prepared. 
Advice. Complete management. Moderate 
charges.—P. R, PAGE, M.A. (For.), Felthorpe, nr. 
Norwich. Tel.: Heringham 288. 
G*™. A fair price is assured for all shoots 
offered to MAC FISHERIES. Consult the 
nearest local Branch Manager, or write ‘‘M.C.” 
Mac Fisheries, 27/30, Pudding Lane, London, E.C.3. 
ENT’S CLOTHING WANTED. UP TO £15 
PAID FOR PART-WORN SUITS, Riding Kits, 
Hosiery, Boots and Shoes, Binoculars, Cameras 
Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle. Cash for parcels 
sent. DRESS AND MORNING WEAR FOR HIRE 


and FOR SALE. British firm, established over 
25 years.—_GORDON GIBSON & CO., 
Edgware Road, Marble Arch. 
and 9808. 


131 and 141 
*Phone: PAD 3779 





MISCELLANEOUS—Contd. 
G ®Orrrey HOWARD; exclusive dance music 
for your Debutante Party.—10, Glenhurst 
Rise, London, S.E.19. Tel.: LIVingstone 2737. _ 
ANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, re-linings, 
frames, etc. Post or call for estimate.— 
REMAKE HANDBAG CO., 183a, Brompton Road, 
(corner Beauchamp Place), three turnings from 
Harrods 
ERALDIC BOOK PLATES. Finest line hand- 
engraved on copper from £10. Twelve collec- 
tor’s specimens, 10/--—OSBORNE, 117, Gower 
Street, London, W.C.1. ener 
[= you desire to SELL your REVERSION or 
LIFE POLICY consult Messrs. H. E. FOSTER 
AND CRANFIELD, Auctioneers and Surveyors, 
6, Poultry, London, E.C.2 (City 1451), whose peri- 
odical Auction Sales have been accepted for over 
a century as being the best medium. 
‘*FLLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” offered each 
week in exchange for ‘‘Sat. London Post.”"— 
HILL, Harbledown House, Canterbury. arte 
MITATION JEWELLERY, Pearls, Paste 
Brooches, Clips, etc., also real, purchased for 
cash.—Post to the ORIENT JEWEL CO., LTD., 
87, Regent Street, London, W.1. Offer by ‘return. 
NVISIBLE MENDING. Moth holes, tears, cigar- 
ette burns and all other damages in garment, 
re-woven by specialists. Seven-day service. Nylon 
silk and rayon stockings invisibly mended in 
three days from 6d. per ladder. Call or send.— 
BELL INVISIBLE MENDERS, LTD., 22, New 
Bond St., W.1 (REG. 1250) and branches. ae. 
SN’T IT WONDERFUL to buy those lovely dress 
fabrics you’ve wanted for years, without 
“strings”! And, of course, KATY and HELENA 
ZUGHAFT must make them up. Do take advan- 
tage of our postal service, if you can’t get to town 
—12a, Lowndes Street, S.W.1. SLO. 2015. 
NITTING. Customers’ wool hand-knitted or 
old woollies re-made.—JONES, Oak Cottage, 
Haslemere. Stamped envelope, please. — 
LASE ‘AND RIVER DREDGING. Repairs to 
sluices and overflows. Land clearing and 
levelling contractors. Fish traps and sluices 
made for any lake, etc.—JOHN TURNEY & CO., 
LTD., Weston-on-the-Green, Bicester, Oxon. 
ARGE NUMBER Lionel Edward’s huntirg 
pictures, 2-4gns.—FARRAR, Rectory Farm, 
Pulloxhill, Beds. 
OOSE Boxes, Poultry Houses and all types 
and sizes of portable timber buildings—7 to 
14 days’ delivery. Soundly constructed of sea- 
soned timber.—Send for illustrated catalogue 
giving dimensions and prices to FREDERICKS 
PORTABLE BUILDINGS, Horseshoe Crescent 
Aylesbury End, Beaconsfield. Telephone No.: 
Beaconsfield 851. pee v 
MESIATURES exquisitely painted on Ivory from 
any photograph. Moderate terms. Specimens 
sent.—C. J., Dacre House, Parbold, Lancs. 



































INIATURES. Treasured memories, exqui- 
sitely painted from photos, 3 gns. Minia- 
tures, perfectly restored.—VALERIE SERRES, 
79a Marine Parade, Brighton, Sussex. Est. 1760, 


EW CARS stay new if the upholstery is pro- 

tected by loose covers. Write or ’phone.— 
CAR-COVERALL, Dept. 11, 168, Regent Street, 
London, W.1. REGent 7124-5. 

EW FLOORS now available in Parquet, Strips; 

Blocks, Cork and Rubber. Existing floors 
repaired and renovated. Distance no obiject.— 
DAVIS FLOORING CO., Grove Hall Court, Hall 
Road, N.W.8. CUNningham 3205/6 and 5616. 

LD JEWELLERY, GOLD and SILVER re- 

quired. Best prices offered without obli- 
gation. Registered post or personal call.— 
HARRODS, LTD., London, S.W.1 (SLOane 3124). 


PARQUET and all types wood flooring resur- 
faced and polished. Also panelling. Petrol or 
electric machines available for urgent work. 
Wood, Composition or Cork Flooring laid by 
expert staff. Town or country properties attended. 
--DAVID LANFEAR & CO., 32, Grosvenor Gar- 
dens Mews North, S.W.1. SLOane 1050. 
ELIABILITY CARS, LTD. Drive yourself 
through Ireland. Ford Prefect or V8 supplied. 
Branches: Dublin and Cork.—For further 
particulars, apply THE SECRETARY, 31, Kildare 
Street, Dublin. Tel. 66242. 
ESTORATION of Oil Paintings. If preferred at 
own residence. Testimonials.—GORDON G. 
LAMBERT, 95, London Road, Morden, Surrey. 


» OWLAND WARD’S BOOK CATALOGUE NO. 4 
for Field Sports and Natural History.—Free 

on application to 166/7, Piccadilly, W.1. 
AVE by installing an A B Cooker and Water 
Heater. Two services from one fuel supply 
will save you pounds!—Write now for descriptive 
leafiet to FEDERATED SALES, LTD., 80, 

Grosvenor Street, W.1. 

HELDON DRESSMAKERS, LTD. Own 
materials made up. Alterations cheerfully 
undertaken.—54, Sloane Square, S.W.1. SLO. ‘ 7546, 


AVILE ROW OVERCOATS, SUITS, etc., from 
10gns. Purchased direct from all the eminent 
tailors, viz., Huntsman, Lesley & Roberts, Sulli- 
van Williams, etc. New and slightly worn.— 
REGENT DRESS CO., 2nd Flr., 17, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, next Cafe Monico, Piccadilly Cir Circus, , W.1, 


GEaiIMPs HOME POTTED, fresh caught daily, 
cooked and covered with margarine. In 
cartons 1 lb. net weight, 12/-; 8 oz., 8/-; 6 oz. 
6-, including postage, despatched Tuesdays to 
Fridays inclusive, cash with order.—MRS. L. 
WRIGHT, 26, Marshside Ro Road, Southport, Lancs. 


QUASH. When buying new equipment remem- 

ber JAQUES SQUASH RACKETS give satisfac- 
tion. Hand-made by craftsmen.—JOHN JAQUES 
AND SON, LTD., makers of fine Sports and Games 
Equipment since 1795, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 


TEEL ANGLE STAKES for fencing and many 
other agricultural, horticultural and garden 
purposes. Cut, pointed, holed or notched to 
customers’ requirements. Prices on application. 
—ADAMS & BENSON, LTD., Albion, West Brom- 
wich. 
HATCHING, 
LTD., invite your 
Loudwater Lane, Chorley Wood, Herts. 



































NORFOLK REED THATCHERS, 


inquiries.—‘‘Thatches,”’ 





MISCELLANEOUS—Contd. _ 

GS UNBLINDS and ROLLING AWNINGS in gay 

stripes, and Garden Furniture, Umbrella, etc. 
Fixed complete in Home Counties or Hampshire 
and Dorset.—81, Gt. Portland Street. W.1, ani 
791, Christchurch Road, Boscombe, Bournemout”), 
AVERYS, established 1834. 

HAT Favourite Suit, Coat, Costume, et 

Turned or Remodelled equal to new in 21 da; 
—Estimate free on application to LOU 
NAARDEN, 4, Belvedere Terrace, Brighton, 
Sussex. Tel.: Hove 8904 amy 

HE BRITISH RACEHORSE.”’ Nearly 1 

large pages of pictures and expert article 

on Britain’s Best Bloodstock. Five issues p 
By post 25/-. Current issue only 5/-.—55, Curzc 
Street, London, W.1. 

HE GENERAL TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR 

LTD. (Est. 1918), 1, 3 and 5, Grantham Place 
Park Lane, W.1, a Retail Store, has the Larges 
Collection of Table Glass and China in Londor 
besides a large stock of fine Antique Furniture: 











18th-century walnut pieces a speciality. Tel 
GRO Bee 
NHE “P.J.”’ Enclosure (Pat. No. 597-701). Ide: 


for use as a Fruit Cage, Chicken Run, etc 
easily erected and moved. Write for descriptiv 
leafiet.—P. J. EDMONDS, Itchen Abbas, n:. 
Winchester. 

WIN SETS, etc., knit to your own size, in th 

colour you really want and usually in onl: 
a few days, in Patons & Baldwins’ best qualit 
shrink-resist wools. Over 50 shades to choos 
from. Prices from £4/17/6 for 34 bust.—NICHOL, 





Kneller, Corbridge, Northumberland. 





Two screen-provected, direct-current, hori 
zontal-spindle, continuously rated Genera 
tors, each 10 KW 110 volts as a compound-woun 
machine, 10 KW 145 volts as a shunt-woun 
machine, speed 1,000 r.p.m. Provided with two en: 
bracket-type grease-lubricated ball and/or roller 
bearings, terminal box for plain cable, and free 
shaft extension. One 3-panel, open flat back typr 
Switchboard. Two Automatic Starters, driver 
by two McLaren Ricardo Diesel Oil Engines 
type L.M.R.2, cylinder Nos. 30150, A & B, each 
complete with fiywhee) and guard, governor, 
water circulating pump, fuel filter, radiator with 
fan and guard, lubrication oil cooler mounted on 
radiator with fan and guard, exhaust mani 
fold silencer, exhaust pipe, air cleaner. This 
equivment is brand new and can be inspected at 
Tallington, Stamford, Lincs, by appointment 
through: DOW-MAC (PLANT AND TRANSPORT), 
LTD., Tallington, Stamford, Lincs, Peterborough 
4501. 

ILLIAM OGDEN, Court Jeweller, 13, Bruton 

Street, Berkeley Square, W.1, offers expert 
advice in the Buying, Selling and Valuation of 
FINE JEWELS. One of the world’s greatest 
authorities.—MAYfair 2511-2512. 

ROT IRONWORK. We hold the largest col- 

lection of Early English Wrot Iron, from 
which the most lovely gates, panels, radiator co- 
vers, well heads, weathervanes. etc., can be made. 
Gates up to 14 ft. wide, also every kind of modern 
ironwork, iron railings, ornamental spiked chain, 
etc. Send specific requirements. Photographs 
and quotation by return or visit our works.—Ful! 
particulars from HANCOCK INDUSTRIES, LTD.., 
15, The Old Barn, Lingfield, Surrey. Tel. 487. 
WRovcHT IRON Entrance and Garden Gates 

by Suffolk craftsmen, hand made to any 
special size. Railing, Fire-screens, designs and 
prices from: S. C. PEARCE & SONS, LTD., 
Bredfield, Woodbridge, Suffolk. Tel.: Woodbridge 
514. Est. 30 years. 


Y= OLDE GEORGIAN WAX. Specially prepared 
for Antique Furniture. Sold by Antique 
Dealers only.—If any difficulty in obtaining send 

- for sample tin to: J. NICHOLSON & SONS, 
Windermere. 


OUR BOILER OIL-FIRED MEANS NO 

STOKING, extra cleanliness, even tempera 
ture thermostatically controlled resulting in 
economical use. Complete change-over within 
few days by fitting Britain’s best Burner—th: 
“Parwinac” fully automatic Oil Burner.—As} 
for list OB.99, PARKER, WINDER & ACHURCH 
LTD., 99, Broad St., Birmingham, 1. 


GARDENING re 


BETTER WAY TO GROW STILL MORE 

FOOD QUICKLY is in Strawson Garde 
Frames (List C.L. 50), whilst Strawson Glass 
houses are available against A.E.C. permits.— 
G. F. STRAWSON & SON, Horley. Surrey. 


TCO MOTOR MOWERS in stock. Buy now 

before prices rise. Your machines overhaule: 
for next season. Charges reasonable. We collec’ 
and deliver.—KIRKWOOD BROS., 1053, Londo! 
Road, Thornton Heath, Surrey. THO 4994. 


ARDEN ALTERATIONS and development cai 
now be undertaken anywhere in the Wes 
Midlands, and expert advice and estimates give! 
—Apply: MIDLAND GARDENS, LTD., Exchang 
Street, Wolverhampton. 


ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTEI 

Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show. 1927. Note ne 
address.—-GEORGE G. WHITELEGG (of Chisl 
hurst), Nurseries, Kr Knockholt, Kent. 





























AZEL ~ WATTLE HURDLES. _Interwove 
panels. Guaranteed superior quality. Idea 
for fencing, plant protection, etc. Also gate 
posts, stakes, etc. Illustrated catalogue 0 
request, direct from The Craftsmen.—BARKE! 
AND GEARY, King’s Somborne, Stockbridg: 
Hants. aes 
ILY OF THE VALLEY flowering crowns, 20 
100. Violets, large flowered, in bud, 9/- do: 
Post paid. F.R.H.S., ‘‘Westward.’’ Totnes Roac 
Paignton, Devon. 


N half an acre and up you ou can “afford to ow 

the ‘‘Colwood”* Motor Hoe, the ideal sing! 
wheel tractor for all light cultivating tasks.—Fu 
particulars from DASHWOOD ENGINEERINC 
LTD., Empire Works, London, S.E.20. 


VERHAULS. Now is the time to have you 

Motor Mower or Scythe serviced by specia 
ists. All our repairs carry a 12-months’ writter 
guarantee. Estimate gladly given.—Write, phon 
or call: DALE-JONES & CO., 17, Bruton Place 
London, W.1. Phone: MAYfair 3210. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 356 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





By order of H.H. The Maharanee of Baroda. 


SURREY. 20. MILES CENTRAL LONDON 


600 feet up in beautiful open country adjoining Walton and Headley Heaths 


THE HEADLEY GROVE ESTATE, 222 ACRES 





For Sale in two main sections or in numerous lots privately or by early Auction. 
Solicitors: Messrs. ALLEN & OVERY, 43-46, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Including the 
FULLY MODERNISED 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


with 39 or up to 88 acres and containing 

hall, 3 reception rooms and a fine ball- 

room, 12 bed and dressing rooms, 
7 bathrooms. 


Outbuildings, 2 flats, well-timbered 
grounds with miniature golf course. 


FRITH PARK FARM 
A dairy farm with 76 or more acres. 
A smaller dairy holding with modern 
cottage and buildings, the kitchen 
garden with range of glass and 


2 cottages. 


SECONDARY HOUSE, 5 LODGES 
AND COTTAGES 


Grass and arable accommodation lots. 


Main water and electricity 
throughout. 








SURREY. LONDON UNDER 25 MILES 


314 miles from Reigate and Dorking, adjoining an unspoiled village. Walton Heath Golf Course 3% miles. 


A HISTORIC TUDOR MANOR 
HOUSE WITH A SMALL T.T. 
AND ATTESTED FARMERY(#™ 


The house, which is a beautiful example 

of Tudor architecture, is built of brick, 

half timbered, with a Horsham stone 

slab roof, and occupies an excellent 
position facing south. 


It is in exceptionally good order and 
thoroughly equipped with modern 
improvements. 3 reception rooms and 
offices, 6 best bedrooms, 4 staff rooms, 
4 bathrooms. Central heating, main 
electricity, gas and water. 


A considerable sum has been spent on the property and the lease which has 30 years unexpired at £250 per annum is for disposal. 
The freehold of three excellent modern cottages and 11 acres adjoining can be acquired. 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (25,173) 


oe 


Garages for 4. Stabling 
SMALL HOME FARM 
with modern cowhouse for 10. 
Two first-rate modernised cottages 
Well timbered grounds and gardens. 
Terraced walk, broad walk with fine 
yew hedge, lawns, newly laid hard ten- 


nis court, walled kitchen’ garden, 
orchard, grass and arable land. 





ABOUT 30 ACRES 





Favourite Limpsfield district. 
550 feet up with beautiful 
{South views. 


FINE REPLICA OF A TUDOR 
MANOR HOUSE 


built of stone with tiled roof and 
in first-rate order throughout. 


Approached by a drive it con- 
tains large hall, 3 reception rooms, 
billiards room, 14 bedrooms, 4 
bathrooms. Central heating. Main 

water and electricity. 





Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


22 MILES SOUTH OF LONDON 


Garage and stabling. 
Chauffeur’s flat. 


The gardens and grounds are well 

timbered and comprise rose and 

flower gardens, hard tennis court, 

kitchen garden, orchard and 
grassland. 


ABOUT 8 ACRES 


FOR SALE WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION 





= 
(16,486) 





MAYfair 3771 
(15 lines) 





Telegrams: 
** Galleries, Wesdo, London’’ 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 














COUNTRY LIFE-—-FEBRUARY 10, 1950 





JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1 Mayes 3316/7 


CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 


CHICHESTER HARBOUR 


Outskirts of a favoured village. 
THE CHARMING SMALL GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE. ROSE COTTAGE, BOSHAM, NEAR CHICHESTER 











Lounge, dining room, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen, ete- 
MAIN SERVICES. 
Small formal gardens. 
VACANT POSSESSION 
Auction at Chichester (unless previously sold), 


Wednesday, February 15, 1950. 


Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 37, South Street, Chichester. (Tel. 2633/4) 


NORTHANTS ' DORSET 


Close to the Somerset borders. Yeovil 2 miles, Sherborne 





ONE OF THE COUNTY’S SMALLER MANOR HOUSES 31 miles. 
On the Warwickshire borders, 500 feet up with magnificent views. The magnificently equipped Agricultural Property 
known as EAST FARM, BRADFORD ABBAS, 


SHERBORNE 
being one of the finest milk-producing and breeding 
establishments in the South, comprising 
SMALL FARMHOUSE, PRIVATE AND GENERAL 
OFFICES, 3 COT ES . 

MODERN BLOCK OF ACCREDITED FARM BUILD- 
INGS WITH ATTESTED LICENCE 
including modern cowstall to tie 64, calves’ boxes, 5 loose 
boxes, 4-unit milking parlour, 2 storage barns, granary. 
concreted vards. 

Plentiful supply of water all over the farm 
262 ACRES 
of very fertile easy working arable and pasture land. 
VACANT POSSESSION 


JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF are instructed to offer 

the above for Sale by Auction (unless previously sold 

by private treaty) at the Half Moon Hotel, Yeovil, on 
Friday, March 10, 1950, at 3 p.m. 

FOR SALE AT A REASONABLE FIGURE. (Folio 10596) Solicitors: Messrs. Batten & Co., Church House, 


Agents: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, Bridge Street, Northampton (Tel. 2615/6). one demesne ade Venom tee 
: : E d 


SOUTH SOMERSET FAIRFORD 
Within easy reach of main line station. Unexpectedly in the market. 


, FINE HAMSTONE RESIDENCE AN ATTRACTIVE MODERNISED COTTAGE RESIDENCE 
4 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, stabling, garage, greenhouse, 3 cottages. y - - 


Hall, 4 reception rooms, billiard room, 10 bed. and 
dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT. ESTATE WATER 
SUPPLY. 





DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS. 
2 tennis courts. Walled kitchen garden. 
2 COTTAGES. 
PARKLANDS. 


IN ALL ABOUT 71 ACRES 











= 








Walled garden, hard tennis 
court, orchard, paddocks. 


2 sitting rooms, 3 bedrooms, 
bathroom. 


IN ALL ABOUT SMALL PLEASANT 


3 ACRES 
GARDEN. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY. GARAGE 
Septic tank drainage. 
MAIN SERVICES. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 








ss we * - = 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION OF THE WHOLE PRICE £3,950, OPEN TO OFFER 
Details: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, Yeovil. (Tel. 1066) Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS (Cirencester). (Folio 10452) 


























AUCTIONEERS AND VALUERS 48, CURZON STREET, 
Tel. GROsvenor 3121 MAYFAIR 
(3 lines)  ) LONDON, W.1. 


SUSSEX 


One hour from the City by good trains. On high ground with charming views. 


A LOVELY OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE 


completely renovated while preserving original features, and in first-class order. 





EVERY MODERN COMFORT IS INSTALLED 

INCLUDING AUTOMATIC OIL-FED CEN- 

TRAL HEATING AND MAIN ELECTRICITY 
AND WATER. OAK FLOORS. 


7 or 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, sitting hall, dining 
room and panelled reception room. Delightful oast 
cottage adjoini:.g (5 rooms and bathroom). 






Stabling, garage, 2 cottages. 


The gardens and grounds are inexpensive to keep up and include lawns, rose and vegetable gardens, pasture, ete. 
PRICE £17,500 WITH 30 ACRES 


Joint Agents: Messrs. JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1, and WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, W.1. 
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COUNTRY LIFE—FEBRUARY 10, 1950 





KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 








CHANNEL ISLANDS—GUERNSEY 25 MILES SOUTH OF LONDON 
2} MILES FROM MAIN LINE STATION 
An Attractive 
stone-bullt House oormaslannegs 
Close to buses and sea. 4 reception rooms, 9 bed- 
3 reception rooms, 5 bed- rooms, 4 bathrooms. 


Ye is ay . ating 
soms. bs mm. Mai _ Partial central heating. 
rooms, bathroor os Gas. Co.’s electric light and 


A RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY WITH RANGE OF GLASSHOUSES 





water. Main electricity 
about to be installed water. Modern drainage. 
Cesspool drainage. Stabling. Garages for 6. 


Garages for 3, 2 cottages, 
cowhouse for 14. 


New range of glass ex- 


Chauffeur’s flat. 
Lodge. Three cottages. 





tending to 24,360 sq. ft. Easily maintained gardens, 

Easily maintained garden, lawns, rockery, , walled 

pasture and arable land. kitchen garden, 3. glass- 

IN ALL 49 VERGEES houses, grass and woodland. . i : Sate 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD AS A WHOLE OR WOULD BE DIVIDED IN ALL54 ACRES. FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION (except I cottage) 


Home Farm of 58 acres, 3 miles distant, also available. 


Agents : Messrs, KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (46,829) Sole Agents: Messrs KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1 (5,266) 








WALTON HEATH GOLF COURSE HAYWARDS HEATH 7 MILES CANTERBURY 3 MILES 


20 miles south of London Close to charming village, | mile station. 
z 45 minutes from London by fast electric trains. 


In beautiful unspoiled country. 


A CHARMING REGENCY HOUSE, RESTORED 
AND MODERNISED AND IN FIRST-RATE ORDER 


" 


4 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 2 attics (it 


required), complete domestic offices. 


Central heating throughout from oil-burning plant. Main 





water and electricity. 





A WELL-EQUIPPED COUNTRY HOUSE Stabling and garage premises. Small farmery. A DELIGHTFUL OLD HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


Built of brick, with tiled roof, and in excellent order. : a ENR ; ; , ; Including part of an original Tudor building, adapted and 
3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Delightful timbered gardens and grounds. Walled kitchen | remodelled in the latter part of the Isth century. Loung 
Central heating. — All main services, garden and park-like pasture land. hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 attics 
2 double — with — s oe . Central heating. Main electricity, gas and water 
Delightful gardens and grounds, which have been carefully — a ‘ : Se ; Stabling and garage. Excellent cottage. 
maintained. Rose gardens, tennis lawns, kitchen garden. ABOUT 49 ACRES. For Sale with Vacant Possession. Charming gardens, lawns, walled kitehen garden 
ABOUT 2 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 4 ACRES 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT. FRANK & RUTLEY, Agents: Messrs, KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK 











20, Hanover Square, W.1. (29,209) 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (46,834) 20, Hanover Square, W.l. 


we 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 “Galata Wee eaten 











REGent 0293/3377 NICHO I AS ‘Telegrams: 
“Nichenyer, Piccy, London” 


Reading 44412 : (Established 1882) “Nicholas, Reading” 
4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1; 1, STATION ROAD, READING 


PRELIMINARY NOTICE ATHELHAMPTON HALL, DORSET 


6 miles from Dorchester, 16 miles Weymouth and 23 miles from Bournemouth. 





ONE OF THE FINEST SPECIMENS OF TUDOR The house has a wealth of panelling and oak work generally ; 


DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND old fireplaces, a secret staircase, secret panels and concealed 
doors, and has been wonderfully restored. 


The gardens are typical with clipped yew hedges, lily 
tanks and fountains, and fine wrought-iron gates. 


and rich in historical associations, seated with quiet dignity 
amid beautiful old gardens and pleasances. 


AMPLE STABLING AND GARAGE ACCOMMODATION 


12 ACRES IN ALL 


The accommodation briefly comprises the great hall 
with magnificent timbered roof, linenfold panelling and 
minstrel’s gallery. 

This wonderful old place, probably the best of the 
smaller show places of the West Country, will be 
sold by Auction in the Spring unless sold privately 
in the meantime. 


5 reception rooms, all oak panelled, 10 bedrooms, many 
panelled in oak, 9 bathrooms, mostly superbly fitted, and 
secondary accommodation, excellent modern offices. 





Preliminary particulars of the Auctioneers: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1, and at Reading. 


























SACKVILLE HOUSE, ~ 
40, PICCADILLY, W.1 F I MERCER &X { O REGent 2481 


(Entrance in Sackville Street) 


Superb Position on SURREY HILLS HERTS AND BUCKS BORDERS CANFORD CLIFFS, BOURNEMOUTH 


About 700 feet above sea level, well sheltered, facing south with | 450 feet up on ridge of Chiltern Hills on fringe of unspoilt | Occupying a very fine situation with views to Purbeck Hills 
views of great beauty; 35 minutes London. village with lovely common, 22 miles from London. Secluded but convenient, handy for Bournemouth West station 
: = ' 

j 





’ 

















x a : a J ‘ oe $3 
Excellent residence of character fitted for labour saving Smal! Georgian Country House of perfection Well-equipped Residence in perfect condition. Drive 
3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, fitted basins, dressing room, | Beautifully mellowed, carefully modernised with features | approach. 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, fitted basins, 
3 bathrooms. Central heating, main services, excellent | well preserved; specimen fireplaces; polished oak floors. | 2 luxuriously fitted bathrooms with showers. Mains, 
garage accommodation. Superior cottage. Small farmery. | 3 reception, 8 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. | 2 garages. Lovely grounds, mostly woodland and orchard, 





Well-stocked gardens, woodland, paddocks, and productive | “‘Aga,’’ central heating; mains. 2 garages, studio and 
garden. For Sale with 11%, acres; further 6 acres can | outbuildings. Fine old walled gardens, orchard, spinney FOR SALE WITH 3% ACRES 
be rented. Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, | and pastureland. FOR SALE WITH 7 OR 20 ACRES. Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 





W.1. Tel.: REGent 2481. F. L. MERCER & CO., 40, Piceadilly, W.1. Tel.: REGent 2481. Tel.: REGent 2481. 























COUNTRY LIFE—FEBRUARY 


10, 1950 





REGent 8222 (15 lines) 





HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telegrams: “Selanlet, Piccy, London” 








By order of Executors. 
IDEAL SITUATION. 


OFFERED AT THE NOMINAL RESERVE OF £2,000 
COMMANDING LOVELY VIEWS. 


ON THE BANKS OF THE SOLENT (HANTS) 


Brockenhurst and Lymington 11 miles. 


VERY COMPACT AND 
DESIRABLE LEASEHOLD 
RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


FAWLEY 


THE 


STANSWOOD HOUSE, 


COMFORTABLE TWO-FLOORED 
RESIDENCE 
Containing hall, 3 reception rooms, busi- 
ness and gun rooms, 14 bed and dressing 
rooms, 4 bathrooms, usual offices. 


Co.’s water. Own electric light. Central 


heating. 
SUBSTANTIAL OUTBUILDINGS 
INCLUDING GARAGES FOR 5 CARS 
AND CHAUFFEUR’S COTTAGE. 





Southampton 154 miles. 


ENCHANTING GARDENS with timber 
and ornamental trees and shrubs in al 
over 2 ACRES 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


An extra 12 acres with bungalow might be 
rented if desired. 


For Sale privately or by Auction on 
Wednesday, May 24 next. 


Solicitors: | Messrs. CALLINGHAM, 

GRIFFITH & BATE, 1, New Square, 

W.C.2. Particulars from the Auctioneers: 

HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington 
Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 





Owner going abroad. Intends to sell. 


HANTS—BASINGSTOKE 


Elevated position about 20 minutes’ walk from centre of this well-known market town with 
its excellent shops, etc. Main line station. 


COMPACT AND DESIRABLE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
“BOLTON LODGE,” READING ROAD 


Drive approach; on 2 floors 
only. Hall, 4 reception 
rooms, sun loggia, 8 bed 
and dressing rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, usual offices. 


Washbasins in bedrooms. 
All Co.’s services. Main 
drainage. 


Cottage. Garages for 2. 
Outbuildings. 


Delightful pleasure and 
kitchen gardens of nearly 


3 ACRES 
WITH POSSESSION. 





For Sale privately or by Auction at the St. James’s Estate Rooms, S.W.1, 
on Wednesday, April 12, 1950. 


Solicitors: Messrs. LAMB, BROOKS & BULLOCK, Basingstoke, Hants. 
Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 


IN A LOVELY PART OF SUSSEX 


4 miles Hailsham, 14 miles Lewes. Fine position with lovely views. 


A DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE IN THE SUSSEX FARMHOUSE 
STYLE CONSTRUCTED OF OLD MATERIALS 





Hall, 3 reception rooms, 


6-7 bedrooms, bathroom 


and good offices. 
Main electricity. 
Central heating throughout. 


GARAGE AND OUT- 
BUILDINGS. 





26 ACRES of woodland arable orchards and gardens. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £10,000 


HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (C.53702) 


Agents: 


HEREFORDSHIRE 


High up above the Wye Valley with views of great beauty. 
8 miles from Ross-on-Wye, 3 from Monmouth. 


DESIRABLE FREEHOLD me PROPERTY, SELLARSBROOK, 
Ww 


GEORGIAN RESIDENCE WITH PERIOD pennontcnertcmeniee 


ee Hall, 3 recep- 
tion, bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, usual offices. 
GARAGES, STABLING, 
GARDENER’S FLAT, 
COTTAGE, ETC. 
Co.’s electric light. 
water supply. 
Matured gardens and 
grounds, kitchen garden 
and meadows of about 
14%. ACRES 
Subject to the Service Ten- 
ancy it is offered with 


VACANT POSSESSION. 


Own 





For Sale privately or by Auction at the Swan Hotel, Ross-on-Wye, Hereford- 
shire, on Thursday, April 20, 1950, at 3 p.m. 
Solicitors: Messrs. VIZARD r4 "SON, 9, Agincourt Stret, 3 wow 
Auctioneers: Messrs. ee KNAPP '& KENNEDY t. Mary Street, 
Ross-on-Wye, Herefordshire, and 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 


HERTS—ESSEX BORDERS 


4 miles from main line station and market town. 
THIS TYPICAL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


Joint 





part older, with 
characteristic features. 


5 bedrooms, bathroom, 
3 reception rooms. 


GARAGE, 
Main electric light and water. 


Ornamental lake, 
lawn, 


IN ALL 3 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


tennis 





53 ACRES, lovely old ESSEX BARN and 3 COTTAGES also available. 





Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (M.45964) 





BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 


(Tel.: WIM. 0081) & BISHOP’S STORTFORD (Tel. 243) 














WELLESLEY-SMITH & CU. 


17, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. Reading 2920 & 4112. 
A PERIOD HOUSE NEAR BISHOP’S STORTFORD 


On outskirts of a famous historic little town. 
Oak- ames ~° dining room, panelled lounge, study, maid’s room, 5-6 bedrooms (3 with 
basins), bath. All mains, double garage, stable, old- world garden 
AN ACRE FREEHOLD OFFERS INVITED BEFORE AUCTION 


LOVELIEST OF THE LESSER PLACES 
45 MILES WEST OF LONDON. FINE TROUT FISHING 


THE EXQUISITELY FITTED HOUSE 

rebuilt 12 years ago regardless of expense, is in one of the finest water settings within 

similar distance of London. 
3 entertaining rooms, ultra-modern offices, 3 luxury bedroom suites, 4 bathrooms 
(glass-lined walls), 4 staff rooms. Main electricity, central heating. 3 cottages, large 
garage. Badminton and squash courts, exquisite garden, hard court, stew ponds, and 

long frontages to heavily stocked trout river and its tributaries, pasture, etc. 
0 ACRES FREEHOLD 


A DELECTABLE PERIOD COTTAGE 
Delightfully positioned 300 ft. up amidst pastoral environs one hour to Paddington. 
Hall, 2 sitting, 3 beds (2 basins), bath. Main electricity, water piped from private 
estate. Garage, sweet garden, voung orchard, pasture. 
3', ACRES FREEHOLD 














PERFECT GEORGIAN REPLICA IN SUSSEX 
High up with distant views. 
te —— built and planned on Jabour-saving lines. Cloaks, 3 sitting, 5 bed. (3 basins), 
ath 


Mains, partial central heating. a>. cooker. Garage, well-kept gardens, orchard 
and woodland. 
3 ACRES FREEHOLD, £8,000 





R. B. TAYLOR & SONS 


16, PRINCES STREET, YEOVIL. Tel. 817-8. 
ALSO AT SHERBORNE AND BRIDGWATER. 





ADJOINING THE LOVELY SOMERSET 
QUANTOCK HILLS 


Sea bathing, stag hunting, fox hunting. 


A FINE OLD MEDLZVAL RESIDENCE 


6-8 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, 4 RECEPTION ROOMS, KITCHEN 


MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER 


ATTESTED COWHOUSE. 
Walled garden, paddock and orchard, together with 2 cottages. 


PRICE ONLY £10,000 FREEHOLD 


VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION OF PURCHASE 




















COUNTRY LNFE- 


“FEBRUARY 10, 


1950 





REGent 
4304 
MEMBERS 


SBORN & MERCER 


OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS, 


AND 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1. 


AUCTIONEERS, INSTITUTES 





MILFORD-ON-SEA 


Beautifully situate only a few minutes’ walk of the sea and 
within a short distance of excellent yachting facilities. 


A CHARMING MODERN HOUSE 


ye nit 





Brick built, in splendid order and having well- 
planned accommodation. 


2 reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main Services. 


Attractively displayed garden including lawns, flower beds 
and borders, ornamental walls, etc., in al 


About 11, acres. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


(Note.—A small bungalow could be purchased in addition if 
desired.) 


Central Heating. 





ON THE SURREY HILLS 


Only about 16 miles from London and splendidly situate 
some 700 feet above sea level. 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
In first class order and on two floors only. 
3 reception, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
All Main Services. Brick Built Garage. 


Delightful garden well laid out and including lawns, 
herbaceous borders kitchen garden, small orchard, etc., 


IN ALL ABOUT ONE-THIRD OF AN ACRE 
PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £5,000 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,808) 





WILTS, NEAR DEVIZES 


Situate some 250 ft. above sea level, on a slope of a hill with 
sand subsoil. 


An Attractive Half-timbered House, Part 16th 
Century 
With hall, 3 reception, 5 bed and dressing rooms (some 
with fitted basins h. and c.), bathroom. 
Main electricity. 

GARAGE. RANGE OF FARM BUILDINGS 
Pleasure garden, kitchen garden, orchard and 2 PAD- 
DOCKS OF EXCELLENT PASTURE in all 
About 12 acres. 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


(Note.—A further 14 acres adjoining may be taken on an 
annual tenancy if required.) 





NORTH DORSET 
Near a village convenient for Sturminster Newton, 
combe and Gillingham. Hunting with Blackmore 
,ortman. 
A DELIGHTFUL STONE BUILT RESIDENCE 
Standing on high ground commanding magnificent 
views. 


Temple- 
Vale and 





bath- 


6-8 bedrooms, 2 


billiard room, 
rooms. 


CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN ELECTRICITY 
WATER 


3 reception rooms, 
AND 


EXCELLENT COTTAGE OF 7 ROOMS 
Garage, stabling, farm buildings. 

Easily maintained pleasure gardens, walled kitchen garden 
with an abundance of fruit and 3 paddocks of fine 
pasture, in all 
ABOUT 14 ACRES 


FOR SALE AS A WHOLE OR WITH 7 ACRES ONLY 








Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,565) | Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,796) | Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,801) 
teaser RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 7 
LONDON, W.1 1032-33 








a". 


Formerly the home of the late Viscount and Viscountess Byng 

of Vimy. 
THORPE HALL, THORPE-LE-SOKEN, 

ESSEX 

Quarter of a mile from main line station junction for Frinton 

and Walton 4 miles, Colchester 14 miles. 
A CHOICE AND UNIQUE RESIDENTIAL, AGRI- 
CULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE OF ABOUT 
180 ACRES 


DIGNIFIED EARLY GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


of outstanding charm. No expense has been spared on 
modernisation to perfect the acme of comfort. Lounge 
hall and 4 delightful reception rooms, 7 principal bedrooms, 
7 bathrooms arranged in suites, 7 secondary bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 3 maids’ rooms, complete and up-to-date 
offices. Fine period staircase, solid oak and polished floors, 





valuable fireplaces. Central heating. Main electricity. 
Estate water supply. Stabling. Garages. 8 Cottages. 
Beautifully laid out gardens and parklike grounds. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
The whole estate is in first-class order and is confidently 








recommended by the Sole Agents: RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 
as above. 
6, ASHLEY PLACE, SHERBORNE, DORSET (597-598) 


LONDON, S.W.1. (VIC 2981, 8004) 
SALISBURY (2467-2468) 


RAWLENCE & SOQUAREY, rases. 


ROWNHAMS MOUNT, Nursling 
SOUTHAMPTON (Rownhams 236) 





DEVONSHIRE 


Honiton 2% miles, Exeter 19 miles. 


A CHOICE SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 


including 


AN ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
In its own park-like grounds, about 600 ft. up amid beautiful country and enjoying glorious 
views. 


7 principal (4 fitted basins, h. and c.) and 3 secondary 


3 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, good offices. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. 


Double garage and other outbuildings. 2 ENTRA 


Lawns, walled kitchen garden, excellent pasture fields. 


IN ALL ania 35 ACRES 
(A further 49 acres of valuabl dl which includ 


bathrooms, 4 


pact offices. Main 


bed and dressing rooms, ae 
and electricity. 


NCE LODGES. PAIR OF 
Charming 


lake. 


grounds 





are =a if required.) 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


WITH POSSESSION OF THE WHOLE 
Sole Agents, RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, Sherborne Office. 


Apply: 


t fish ponds, 
. - in a ring fence. 





Apply: 


SOMERSET 
Midway between Shepton Mallet and Ilchester. 
QGENTLEMAN’S STONE-BUILT COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
Approached by an avenue drive, standing in its own charming grounds, and enjoying 
complete seclusion. 


7 principal (5 fitted basins 
h. and c.) and 6 secondary 
bedrooms, 4 well-appointed 
reception 
rooms, billiard room, com- 

water 
Central 
heating. 2 garages, stabling 
and numerous outbuildings. 
COTTAGES. 
with 
Kitchen garden and 
valuable pasture land, all 





IN ALL ABOUT 52 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION OF THE HOUSE 
AND GROUNDS EXTENDING TO ABOUT 6 ACRES 
And possession of 1 cottage and about 37 acres in March, 1951. 
RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, 


Sherborne Office. 











184, BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, S.W.3 


KENsington 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY mae 





Surrey. 24 miles London 


ds. ina charming village bordering River Ou 
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EXCELLENT MODERN EQUIPPED T.T. STANDARD DAIRY 
FARM NEARLY 100 ACRES 
Running stream. Water all fieds. 
ATTRACTIVE, SMALL, LABOUR-SAVING HOUSE 
2 reception, 3/4 bedrooms, bath h. & c., domestic offices. Main electricity and 
Modern cowhouse for 28. 


Hall, 
water. Telephone. Modern drainage, Extensive buildings. 
FREEHOLD. POSSESSION. 





Lovely Part of Kent, near Ashford 
SPLENDID T.T. AND FULLY ATTESTED FARM 104 ACRES 


Rich land adjoining famous Romney Marsh. Comfortable farmhouse: 6 bedrooms 
(basins). Main services. 2 SPLENDID COTTAGES with baths. Excellent range 
buildings. Modern cowhouse for 30 with fittings. 

Must be sold, owner purchased another farm. 

FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION. 





THE SWEETEST LITTLE COTTAGE RESIDENCE IMAGINABLE 
400 years old, thatched, and ful) of original old ships’ beams, ancient fireplaces, carefully 
and thoroughly modernised, all electric and labour saving. 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. Excellent domestic offices. Main electricity and water. Septic tank 
drainage. Telephone Also BUNGALOW. 4 rooms and bath. 
Lovely — NEARLY “AN ACRE, adjoining river. Garage. Outbuildings. 
REEHOLD ONLY £6,000 View immediately to secure. 


BUCKS. SMALL HOUSE, I5 ACRES £5,000 
Close to pretty village and stations and near three good market towns. 
SMALL DAIRY, PIG AND POULTRY FARM 


With well-built smal] farmhouse: 2 reception, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen, etc. 
Main water and telephone connected. Modern drainage. Excellent range buildings, 
FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION. 
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waz GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS “"g= 





(4 lines) (ESTABLISHED 1778) and 68, Victoria “ 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVE NOR SO., W.1 Westminster, S.W.1 
SUSSEX THREE MILES BEDFORD SURREY, NEAR GODALMING 
Between Pulborough and Steyning. Overlooking Chanctonbury London just over one hour by fast trains. On bus route. Rural situation with delightful views. Near bus route and 
Down. 1% miles West Sussex Golf Course. FASCINATING BLACK AND WHITE several golf courses. 
STONE-BUILT GEORGIAN RESIDENCE TUDOR HOUSE MODERN FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 





On outskirts of village. Comprising 12 bedrooms, 5 bath- | Converted from farmhouse, 





2 5/6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2/3 
rooms, oak-panelled lounge and dining room, 2 other | reception rooms. Main wate 


of multi-coloured brick construction. 






# 


a 
Sp at 
od 


rand electricity. Part central Well arranged accommodation, 5 bed and dressing rooms, 





spacious reception rooms. Central heating. Outbuildings. | heating, modern drainage. Wealth of old Oak. INGLE- | 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Central heating. Main 
Cottage 36 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. | NOOK FIREPLACES, etc. 2 garages and other buildings. services. Garages. Cottage. poupctive grounds, with 
£14, 000 INCLUDING FIXTURES AND FITTINGS. Kitchen garden, orchards, and arable land. 14 ACRES. tennis lawn, extending to ABOUT CRES 
EXC ELLENT DECORATIVE ORDER. Owper’s Agents: | Suitable market garden, smallholding, etc. Recommended | Joint Agents: H. B. BAVERSTOCK & Son, Godaimine (Tel 2) 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, as above (D2682) | by Sole Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE& Sons, as above (C6691) and GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, as above (D1458) 








MmAVEnIR, LONDON, COLLINS & COLLINS | mate ee 





HERTFORDSHIRE 
Under 15 miles from the West End. Golf course few minutes. 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE 
Facing south, in perfect order, fitted regardless of cost, every modern convenience, 
planned for economical management. 

6 bedrooms, dressing room, 
2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
and billiards room. 
Polished hardwood floors. 
Central heating. Planned 
for labour saving. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
Power points everywhere. 
Two floors only. 
DELIGHTFUL GAR- 
DENS AND GROUNDS. 
Lake, in all about 


2', ACRES 


Ideal property to suit a 
City business man. 





FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Strongly recommended. Folio 24,208 


ADJOINING the WALTON HEATH GOLF COURSE 
SURREY—700 FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL. 
WELL APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE 


Commanding superb views. 5 double bedrooms, 3 dressing rooms, 4 maids’ rooms, 
h. and ¢. basins, 3 reception and billiards room. Cottage in wing. Garage for 3 cars 
with 4-roomed flat. 10 ACRES, mostly woodlands. 

FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Particulars from COLLINS & COLLINS. (Folio 24,130) 





AGRICULTURAL LAND WANTED 
FOR INVESTMENT 
A Trust Fund of £50,000 has been set aside for the purchase 0 a block of 
HIGH-CLASS FARMS 
to show 34 to 4 per cent. 
OWNER OCCUPIER or SITTING TENANT can remain undisturbed. 
ONLY GOOD QUALITY LAND CONSIDERED 


Particulars to Messrs. COLLINS & COLLINS, Estate Agents, 50, Brook Stree t, Mayfair 
London, W.1. 











sonata 1. B. BAVERSTOCK & SON io 
GODALMING (Tel. 2) * ° FARNHAM (Tel. 5274) 





WEST SURREY ETWEEN ALTON AND WINCHESTER. In the SOUTH OF HOGS BACK 
On bus route, 14 ci Godalming, 50 minutes Waterloo. eons 6 ee os GanneTa cen Outskirts of favourite village between Farnham and Guildford, 
i i j Bigke Main line station 4 miles. 


300 ft. up with south aspect and views to Hindhead. fectly secluded on outskirt 


central heating. Stabling fo 


VACANT POSSESSION 


fitted basins), staff or nurse 
tion, lounge-hall, cloakroom, complete offices, Aga cooker, 


outbuildings. Gardener's cottage. Productive grounds of 
11 ACRES (including aren ). FREEHOLD £9,750 


s of village. Six bedrooms (5 
ry suite, 2 bathrooms, 3 recep- 


rt 7. Double garage. Numerous 





garden of approximately '> 


FARNHAM AND QUILDFORD' (BETWEEN). 
Situate on the slopes of the Hogs Back, enjoying pleasant 
open views; main line station 34} miles. WELL-BUILT, 
LABOUR-SAVING, MODERN RESIDENCE con- 
taining 4 bedrooms (1 fitted basin), tiled bath, 2 reception, 
compact offices. Detached garage. Main services. Secluded 


SION. FREEHOLD £5,250. 


ACRE. VACANT POSSES- 








URREY-HAMPSHIRE 





BORDERS. Situate in 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE favourite residential village, buses to Farnham town _ PICTURESQUE TUDOR REPLICA 
in exquisite order; 8 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, | and main line station, 3 miles distant. ATTRACTIVE A residence of quite unique charm and character, 6 bed- 
3 reception rooms, study, completely up-to-date offices. | SUNNY COUNTRY RESIDENCE in good decorative | rooms (4 fitted basins), dressing room, 3 bathrooms, 








Self-contained nursery suite or staff flat. All main services. repair, 4 bedrooms (1 fitted basin), bathroom, 2 reception, 3 reception rooms, sun loggia, cloakroom, modern offices, 
Central heating. Garage for 3. Delightful grounds of cloakroom, complete offices, 2 work (or box) rooms; partial | central heating. Main services. Double garage. Staff flat. 
ABOUT 5 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION. central heating; main services; independent and auxiliary 3 ACR 

FREEHOLD £8,750 gas water heating systems. Garage. Matured garden of FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Cottage available with Vacant Possession. approximately 3, ACRE. VACANT POSSESSION. WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Godalming Office. FREEHOLD £5,475. Farnham Office 











JOLLY & SON, LTD. 


AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS AND ESTATE AGENTS, 
10, MILSOM STREET, BATH. Tel. 3201. 





BATH. SOMERSET 


tmidst lovely unspoiled country, 34 miles from the Queen City of the West 


A DELIGHTFUL AND MOST CONVENIENTLY PLACED FREEHOLD 
STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


An attractive hall entrance 
with cloakroom, 3 well pro- 
portioned reception rooms, 
9 bed. and dressing rooms, 
bathroom, excellent range 
of domestic offices. 
Central heating. 
Electricity. Main water. 
Garage, stabling. 
Gardener’s cottage, ete. 
Attractive grounds of 


2 TO 3 ACRES 






FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY. POSSESSION MARCH, 1950 


Roseon-Wve COLES, KNAPP & KENNEDY yoru 


(2 lines) 
ESTATE AGENTS, PALACE POUND, ROSS-ON-WYE. 


ROSS-ON-WYE 
In a favoured residential district. 
“DADNOR” 


A stone-built Residence of character 








Hall, 3 reception rooms. 
6 bedrooms, bathroom. 


















modernised domestic offices 
with Esse cooker. Garages. 
stabling and outbuildings. 


MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
EXCELLENT WATER. 


Beautiful grounds with 
small lake. 





FOR SALE PRIVATELY WITH 2 OR 8 ACRES 


Apply: COLES, KNAPP & KENNEDY, Palace Pound, Ross-on-Wye (Tel. 25). 
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5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


CURTIS & HENSON 


GROsvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Established 1875 





SURREY—BERKS BORDERS 


High up, enjoying perfect quietude, and beautifully placed overlooking first-class golf course. 


LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED 
MODERN HOUSE 


Of unique character, in old-world style with 
Norfolk reed-thatched roof, and most con- 
veniently planned, all on two floors. Beauti- 
fully equipped with oak doors and joinery 
and other unusual features. Contains 


SPACIOUS HALL, LARGE DRAWING- 


ROOM with windows on 3 sides and opening 
to LOGGIA. 


2 OTHER RECEPTION ROOMS, 
CLOAKROOM, MAIDS’ SITTING ROOM 
AND UP-TO-DATE OFFICES 





7 BED AND DRESSINGROOMS, 
3 BATHROOMS. 
DOUBLE GARAGE, SPACE FOR MAN'S 
QUARTERS. 

ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
GARDENS OF OVER 11% ACRES 
With tennis lawn, rose garden, kitchen garden 


ete. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Further details from CuRTIS & HENSON, as 
above. 








DORKING (Tel. 2212/3) 
EFFINGHAM 
(Tel. Bookham 2801/2) 


CUBITT & WEST 


HASLEMERE (Tel. 680/1) 
FARNHAM (Tel. 5261) 
HINDHEAD (Tel. 63) 





FIRST TIME IN THE MARKET 
BETWEEN DORKING AND GUILDFORD 


Amidst some of the loveliest country in Surrey, about 2 miles from village of Shere. Some 
400 ft. above sea level. 


A FINE MODERN COUNTRY HOUSE 
Most pleasing elevation with leaded casements and brick mullions. 
COMPLETE CENTRAL HEATING, 
Entrance vestibule, inner hall oak panelled and oak staircase. 
Cloakroom. Magnificent lounge (27 ft. 6 in. x 30 ft.) oak panelled to ceiling height. 
Modern kitchen. 


3 fine bedrooms (averaging 20 ft. x 15 ft.). 
2 large well-fitted bathrooms. 


COTTAGE ANNEXE OF 3 ROOMS, BATH AND W.C. 
Garage. Garden and grounds of ABOUT 6 ACRES mostly woodland. 
PRICE £8,950 FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 


CUBITT & WEST, Dorking Office. (1D.207) 





BETWEEN HINDHEAD, LIPHOOK & HASLEMERE 
Haslemere S.ation 2'5 miles (London 1 hour). 
VALUABLE FREEHOLD T.T. ATTESTED DAIRY FARM OF 145 ACRES 
Marvellous situation. 
Mainly level. 


Costly range of MODEL 
BUILDINGS which must 
be amongst THE FINEST 
IN THE SOUTH. 
PERIOD FARMHOUSE 


MODERN COTTAGE and 
PAIR OF OTHERS. 
Main ervices. 

VACANT POSSESSION 


Recommended as unique by the Agents: CUBITT & WEsT, Haslemere (680), Surrey. H.21 











CENtral 
9344/5/6/7/8 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


(Established 1799) 
AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. 


Telegrams: 


“ Farebrother, London” 
LAND AGENTS 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 





NEAR ESHER 


adjoining Arbrook Common. 


MODERN FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE 


5 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS, 3 
ROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS, 


STAFF 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 


GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES 


MAIN SERVICES. 


Particulars from: Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 





CENTRAL HEATING 
GARAGE 
ATTRACTIVE GARDEN AND GROUNDS. 
IN ALL ABOUT 1!', ACRES 


FREEHOLD £11,500 


(Subject to Contract.) 


CENtral 9344/5/6/7/8 














ALFRED PEARSON & SON 


And at 
Aldershot 


Walcote Chambers, High Street, Winchester (Tel. 3388). The Clock House, Farnborough (Tel. 1) 





A SMALL MODERN HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
Handy for Station (Waterloo 50 minutes) 


3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 re- 
ception rooms, kitchen and 
usual offices. 
Central heating. All services. 
Very pleasant and well laid 
out garden and woodland. 
The whole Property has 
been well maintained, is 
in good order and is easy 
and economical to run. 


PRICE £4,500 


FREEHOLD 
VACANT POSSESSION 
Farnborough Office. 








IN FAVOURED PART OF HAMPSHIRE 
Small Country Estate. 98 Acres (50 acres pasture, 8 acres arable, 
remainder woodland). 


SUPERIOR GEORGIAN 
RESIDENCE 
(Redecorated throughout) 
5 rec,, 4 bath., 6 principal 
bedrooms, 2 nurseries, 9 
secondary and maids’ bed- 
rooms. Central heating. 
Mainelectricity. 4 cottages. 
Model T.T. farmery. 
Ideal for Private Occupa- 


tion or Institutional 
purposes. PRICE £16,500 
FREEHOLD 





Winchester Office. 
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anosvenon 80, LONDON, ws WILSON & CO. “a 


ISLE OF WIGHT. UNIQUE POSITION WITH MAGNIFICENT VIEW WANTED TO PURCHASE 
400 feet up, near Chale Village. 64 miles from Ventnor. Client having sold his own property requires 
= MODERN HOUSE or TUDOR REPLICA 
4/6 beds., 2 bathrooms, 3 reception. 
Rural situation. 
Keston, Downe, Chipstead, Betchworth, Esher. 
Easy reach Croydon. 
GOOD PRICE PAID FOR REALLY SMART HOUSE 


Photos and details to E.K., c/o WILSON & Co., 23, Mount 
Street, W.1. 


RURAL SUSSEX 
QUEEN ANNE HOUSE WITH TROUT FISHING 
Fascinating’ Old-world Property 
in a small but lovely garden. 


Easy reach Lewes Station, 
5 bedrooms (basins), bathroom, 3 reception, main services. 




















ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT PERIOD HOUSE facing South and West with unrivalled views over the 
Channel to the Dorset coast. 














6 bed. and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, hall, 3 reception rooms. Modern domestic offices. Main electric light and water. Cottage, old Tithe barn, garage. 
Modern drainage. Paddocks and Mill Stream. 
STABLING, GARAGE AND GARDENER’S FLAT. 
Small market garden, farmery with p:ggeries and cowhouse. Good food allocation. Paddock. FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 8 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 5 ACRES. IMMEDIATE VACANT POSSESSION Agents: “oo HERBERT & CO., Eastbourne; 
Inspected and recommended by Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. WILSON & CO. as above. 
16, ARCADE STREET, 30, ST. GEORGE STREET, 
IPSWICH W OODCOt KS ; HANOVER SQUARE, W.1. 
Ipswich 4334 MAYfair 5411 
HERTFORDSHIRE—ESSEX AGNIFICENT RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL LEAMINGTON SPA 10 MILES 
AND SPORTING ESTATE, 3 miles Colchester 
BORDERS station; 350 ACRES (53 wood, rest fertile arable and BIRMINGHAM 25 
—. a oe agg ee ay gee ng 1 4 —- Very favourite hunting district. 
BROADCROFT, LITTLE HALLINGBURY tion, 7 bed; bath (h. and c.), main e.l., ample buildings, ‘ 
: 4 cottages. FREEHOLD £25,000. Possession to suit GENTLEMAN’S SMALL FARMING ESTATE 
33 miles Bishop’s Stortford, } mile Sawbridgeworth Station, a buyer.—WooDcocK AND SON, Ipswich. Intersected by stream, compact, and affording a good 
London under one hour. rough shoot. 


AN ESTATE IN MINIATURE 446 ACRES 
Residence contains lounge hall, cloakroom, 3 rec., 6 beds . 7 > > 1S 
2 baths, and modern offices. LOVELY RURAL SUFFOLK, 16 miles Ipswich’ ene nee Serene Seen 
Sp eee ee uve i aad station 54; spacious FAMILY RESIDENCE. 5 recep- in dominating position and in perfect order with 3 reception 
MAIN ELECTRICITY. CENTRAL HEATING, tion, 7 bed, 2 bath. Lovely grounds, good outbuildings, rooms, 8 bedrooms (some havilg basins h. and c.), 3 bath- 
Water from artesian bore. Superior lodge cottage. 3 garages walled in garden, orchard, etc. Lodge and cottage. 20 | rooms, central heating, main electricity, and attractively 























Stabling, piggeries, ete. ACRES IN ALL. FREEHOLD, ONLY £7,000; BAR- laid out gardens. 
Picturesque gardens, grounds, paddock, orchard and | PAIN, Possession to suit a buyer —Woopcock AND Sox, VERY AMPLE FARM BUILDINGS | 
2 tennis lawns, with spacious concreted yards, plenty of loose boxes, etc. } 
ABOUT 5', ACRES 2 MODERN HOUSES ” 
For Sale by Auction (unless sold previously) at GUILDFoRD- -PORTSMOUTH. CHARMING OLD for manager and foreman = h. & c., main electricity) 
Chequers Hotel, Bishop’s Stortford, March 2, 1950, HOUSE in beautiful order (4 bedrooms, 5 OTHER COTTAGES 
t 3 p.m. ad 4 AGES 
a P paiearen main water, ete.). Good garden and orchard; oe a 
Solicitors: KERSEY, TEMPEST & LATTER, 15 Tower St., set of outbuildings with a cowshed, ete. 27 ACRES of lithe only £3. 
Ipswich. first-class land (6 acres more rented). Most attractive little 
Auctioneers: Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, Hanover property at £8,500. Possession.—Woopcocks, London VACANT POSSESSION. £39,000 
Square, W.1, and at Ipswich. Office. Strongly recommended by Woopcocks, London Office. 
ESTATE HOUSE i 
ma CYRIL JONES & CLIFTON ser" 
MAIDENHEAD 5 F.A.I. 2033-4 
In an Old-World Thames-Side Village WEST COURT FARM BEACONSFIELD 


Between Wallingford and Abingdon Within a mile of centre of Maidenhead. Within 3 minutes’ walk of station. 





Originally built by architect for own occupation. High FINE RANGES OF GLASSHOUSES In a secluded garden. 


above floods. 2 cottages, stables, garages, piggeries and cow houses 
; te _ market garden, etc. IN ALL ABOUT 29 ACRES ° | _ CORNER HESSENSE 
5 bedrooms, bathroom, 2-3 rec. Lovely garden of easy All in perfect order and with 5 bedrooms, bath, 3 reception. Large brick garage. Tennis 
maintenance, boathouse. ABOUT 3 ACRES lawn. Matured fruit and other trees. All main services. 


pease Ransome FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 
For Sale privately or by Auction shortly. (privately or by Auction shortly). 


Sole Agents: CyRIL JONES & CLIFTON, F.A.1. Sole Agents: CYRIL JONES & CLIFTON, F.A.1. Sole Agents: CYRIL JONES & CLIFTON, F.A.1. 


FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 














"TRESIDDER & CO.,77, South Audley St.W.1 S. W. SANDERS, SANDERS’ a 


VA. 
GROsvenor 2861. Telegrams: “Cornishmen, London.’ FORE STREET, SIDMOUTH. Tels. Sidmouth 41 and 109 
and at SOUTH STREET, AXMINSTER 








EFFINGHAM COMMON. Overlooking open country. Station and village % mile. 


Countey lub and golf course about a mile. ATTRACTIVE AND WELL- a WEST SOMERSET ; 
APPOINTED MODERN HOUSE, 5 bed., bath., 2 rec., lounge hall, compact kitchen. In attractive village with good amenities. Hunting within easy distance. 
Central epee Main electricity, gas and water. Modern Soy yg err SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
doors and window frames. GARAGE. GARDEN of ABOUT %, AC . FOR SALE ee) Sr 4 " , s 2) 2 COTT 3S. 
FREEHOLD, WITH VACANT POSSESSION.—Sole Agents: TRESIDDER & Co., 1 ES AO, Se Se ee eee ee © COSTAE 
77, South Audley Street, W.1. (25,022) The residence having been derequisitioned is 


OFFERED AT THE EXTREMELY LOW FIGURE OF £6,850 
The principal accommodation comprises: LOUNGE/HALL, 3 ENTERTAINING 





CORNISH COAST (lovely views over Carbis Bay). UNIQUE GRANITE BUILT 














RESIDENCE. South aspect. Hall, cloakroom, 3 reception, bathroom, 5 bed- se ge Foes ROOMS. 
rooms (h. and c.). Part central heating. Main water and electricity. Garage. Delightful peg Ss ae 5 
gardens of AN ACRE. All details from the Agents as above. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Andley Street, W.1. (24,874) 

SIDMOUTH 
AUCTION WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 15 With marine views. 

AIRFIELD LODGE, FARNHAM, SURREY. FREEHOLD FAMILY RESI- VERY ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 

DENCE, suitable division. 4 reception, 2 bath., 5 bed. All mains. Double Facing due south and occupying a wonderful position. 3 reception and 6 bedrooms, 


garage. Large garden. 3%, ACRE ore . 
TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. ee eee ee 


FREEHOLD £9,500 OR OFFER 


LOVELY N. DEVON COAST. 10 minutes from sea, 60 ft. up in village. DELIGHT- EAST DEVON 
FUL 17th-CENTURY THATCHED HOUSE. Hail, 2-3 reception, 2 bathrooms, With fine marine views and in beautifully matured garden. 
5 bedrooms, and flatlet. Main electric light. "Phone. Aga cooker. Stabling, barn. WELL PROPORTIONED FAMILY RESIDENCE 
ir si »rsec y si “a wih . se y 3 le . ee > byt; 
Secs open te ai. orchard, copse and meadowland (let). 74, ACRES. Having 3 entertaining and 6 bedrooms. In fine condition. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, London, W.1. (24,749) FREEHOLD £10,500 
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waren JOHN D. WOOD & CO. one 


23, BERKELEY 


SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





ST. LEONARDS FOREST, NEAR HORSHAM 
ATTRACTIVE SMALL RESIDENTIAL AND FARMING ESTATE ON GREENSAND SOIL 


COMPRISING CHARMING MEDIUM-SIZED MODERN HOUSE WITH HOME FARM AND SPORTING WOODLAND 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT 


Joint Sole Agents: WM. Woop, Son & GARDNER, Estate Offices, Crawley, 


Spacious hall, 3 reception rooms, study, 6 principal bed 
and dressing rooms arranged in suites including 4 with 


basins. 
3 staff bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
CENTRAL HEATING, 
MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. 
AMPLE WATER SUPPLY. 


Garages. Stabling. Attractive gardens and kitchen garden 
with tennis court. 


3 SERVICE COTTAGES. FARM BUILDINGS. 
ABOUT 165 ACRES 


and JOHN D. Woop & Co., as above. 





POSSESSION 


(33,238) 





SURREY—KENT BORDERS 


Between Edenbridge and Limpsfield. 


CHARMING COTTAGE STYLE RESIDENCE WITH PLEASURE FARM 





THE RESIDENCE 


Inspected and recommended: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. 


HALL, 8 RECEPTION, 5 BEDROOMS (EACH WITH 
BASIN), 2 BATHROOMS, MODERN OFFICES. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 

CHARMING SMALL GARDEN. GARAGES. 
MODERN COTTAGE FOR STAFF. 
BUILDINGS INCLUDING ANCIENT BARN. 
STABLING. STANDINGS FOR 8 COWS, PIGGERIES, 
ETC. 

ABOUT 19 ACRES 


FREEHOLD WITH EARLY POSSESSION 





THE COTTAGE 


(32,912) 
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REIGATE HEATH. RURAL SURREY 
EXTENSIVE COUNTRY VIEWS. EASY REACH LONDON. 
SUPERIOR RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 


HALLS, 4 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
7 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, ALL WITH BASINS. 


BILLIARDS ROOM, 4 BATHROOMS, 5 STAFF BEDROOMS WITH BASINS. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY, GAS AND WATER. CENTRAL HEATING. 


SOUTH DEVON. FRONTING THE RIVER DART 
An unsurpassed position on high ground, facing full south. 
REGENCY HOUSE IN THE ITALIAN STYLE 
Just completely reconditioned after release from requisitioning. 


Octagonal entrance hall, large drawing room and dining room, each with bow windows. 








GARAGE FOR 4 CARS-AND STABLING. 


2 MODERN COTTAGES, 


TERRACED GARDENS AND TIMBERED LAWNS. 
PADDOCK, ORCHARD. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 
ABOUT 9 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION OF THE WHOLE 


Inspected and recommended by the Joint Sole Agents: WATKIN & WATKIN, Estate 
23, Berkeley Square, W.1. 


Offices, Reigate (Tel. 2330), and JoHN D. Woop & Co., 
(Tel.: MAYfair 6341). (22, 744) 


Apply Owner’s Agents: 





MAIN ELECTRICITY. 


GARAGE, 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Joun D. Woop & Co., 23, 


6 main bedrooms and 2 others, 2 bathrooms, modernised kitchen with “ Aga.’’ 


CENTRAL HEATING TO RECEPTION ROOMS AND 


ALL CORRIDORS, 


SELF-CONTAINED COTTAGE OF 4 ROOMS AND BATHROOM. 


STABLE BUILDING. 


With about 27 acres; more land may be available if required. 


sane 5 12 
120) 


Berkeley Square, 





SHROPSHIRE 
NEAR BRIDGNORTH 


CHARMING OLD HOUSE 
CONTAINING DINING ROOM, DRAWING ROOM, 
BREAKFAST ROOM, 

6 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, BATHROOM. 


GARAGE AND STABLING. 

MAIN ELECTRICITY, GAS AND WATER 
GARDEN WITH TENNIS COURT. 
ORCHARD. PADDOCK. 
NEARLY 5 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
PRICE £6,500 


Apply Agents: JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. (73,560) 


DORSET COAST, LYME REGIS 


Extensive views of Lyme Bay, Chesil Beach and 
Portiand Bill. 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN 
LABOUR-SAVING RESIDENCE 


Situated in magnificent a ft. above sea level on the 
oast. 
HALL WITH CLOAKROOM. 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 

5 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS. 
EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-PLANNED DOMESTIC 
OFFICES. 

ALL MAIN SERVICES. 

SUN VERANDAH AND BALCONY. 
GARAGE AND SHED. 

PLEASURE AND VEGETABLE GARDENS. 


ABOUT ONE ACRE 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION 


Recommended by the Joint Sole Agents: A. PAUL & SON, 
29, Broad Street, Lyme Regis, and JoHN D. Woop « Co., 





23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (62,531) 





GERRARDS CROSS 


BULSTRODE PARK 
ONE OF THE BEST HOUSES IN THIS CHOICE 
RESIDENTIAL AREA IS AVAILABLE FOR SALE 
PRIVATELY 
Close to bus route. 

Built in 1938, in the Tudor style, it is beautifully equipped 
and has COMPLETE CENTRAL HEATING. 
GOOD HALL, CLOAKROOM, 

3 RECEPTION ROOMS AND SUN ROOM, 

5 BEDROOMS WITH BASINS, 2 BATHROOMS. 
MAIN SERVICES. 

HARD TENNIS COURT. 

Garden of just over 1 ACRE 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Agents: JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. (41.960) 
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BOURNEMOUTH 
WILLIAM FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. 

E. STODDART FOX, F.R.I.C.8., F.A.1. 
H. INSLEY FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. 





FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON—WORTHING 





SOUTHAMPTON 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.R.LO.8. 
T. BRIAN COX, F.R.I.C.8., P.A.I. 
BRIGHTON 
J. W. SYKES, F.A.L.P.A. 





SOMERSET 


About 1 mile from a busy market town. 15 miles from Bath. 


A MOST DELIGHTFUL JACOBEAN MANOR HOUSE 
having mullioned windows, extremely well fitted and in good order throughout. 


7 bedrooms (all with basins), 
2  well-fitted bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms including 
a handsome spacious lounge, 
cloak room, compact and 
modern offices. 
All main services. Central 
heating. 

2 garages and 2 good 
cottages. 
Beautiful well-kept and 
fully matured walled garden 
and grounds with many 
stately trees, well-kept 
lawns, flower and _her- 
baceous borders, kitchen 
garden, hard tennis court. 


The whole extending to an area of ABOUT 2 ACRES 
PRICE £10,500 FREEHOLD 
For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


TALBOT WOODS—BOURNEMOUTH 


Within 2 minutes’ walk of Meyrick Park Golf Course and within a short walking distance 
Strom the centre of the town. 


AN EXCEEDINGLY ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE DESIGNED IN THE 
TUDOR STYLE 


fitted with all modern conveniences and comforts. 


6 bedrooms, dressing room, 
2 bathrooms, fine lounge 
27 ft. 6 in. by 16 ft. 6 in., 


with door to sun lounge, 

dining room, morning room, 

titted cloakroom, maids’ 

sitting room, kitchen and 
offices. 








Central heating. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
DOUBLE GARAGE 
Well matured garden in- 
cluding lawns, flower and 
. - kitchen gardens. 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
PRICE £9,500 FREEHOLD 
For particulars apply: Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth 








In a favoured residential area of 


WEST WORTHING 


Occupuing a pleasant and yet convenient position within easy walking distance of sea front, 
West Worthing Railway Station and local shopping centre. 
A VERY CHARMING AND EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-APPOINTED. 
MODERN DETACHED RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 


5 bedrooms (4 h. and e.), 

2 bathrooms, cloakroom, 

lounge hall, very tine 

lounge, oak-panelled dining 

room, study, excellent 
kitchen. 

OAK STRIP FLOORING. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
LARGE GARAGE. 
WORKSHOP. 


ALL MALIN SERVICES. 





Attractively laid out garden 
PRICE £9,500 FREEHOLD 
Fox & Sons, 41, Chapel Road. Worthing (Tel.: Worthing 6120, 3 lines). 





BLANDFORD, DORSET 


A PLEASANT GEORGIAN HOUSE IN EXCELLENT ORDER 


Close to shopping centre and overlooking parkland. 


4 BEDROOMS, WELL- 
FITTED BATHROOM, 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
BREAKFAST ROOM, 
KITCHEN. 

Large garage. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. 


DELIGHTFUL AND 
WELL-STOCKED 
WALLED 
PLEASURE GARDEN. 


PRICE £6,550 FREEHOLD 


Apply: Fox & Sons, Country Dept., 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, 
p Tel. 6300. 


AT THE FOOT THE SOUTH DOWNS 


In a delightful and convenient position, only 8 miles from the centre of Brighton. 2% miles 
Henfield. 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERNISED PERIOD COTTAGE 
containing a number of handsome exposed old oak beams. 





4 bedrooms, bathroom, 

entrance hall, large lounge, 

excellent kitchen, cloak- 
room. 

Main electricity and water. 
Partial central heating. 
Good outbuildings, includ- 
ing stabling for 2, forage 
store, cowstalls for 3, 
double garage, and other 
excellent buildings. 


THE LAND, which is con- 
veniently arranged in four 
paddocks which surround 
the house, extends to 
ABOUT 12 ACRES 
PRICE £8,500 FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
Apply: Fox & Sons, 117 and 118, Western Road, Brighton. Tel.: Hove 9201 (7 lines). 


FAMILY HOUSE ON OUTSKIRTS OF SMALL TOWN 
12 miles from the sea. Situated 450 ft. abore sea level with south aspect over open fields, 
Built regardless of expense with teak floors to ground floor and boarded, felted and 
pan-tiled roof. 





6 bedrooms (4 h. and ec. 
basins), tiled bathroom, 
lounge with bay windows 
20 ft. x 18 ft., dining room 
16 ft. x 12 ft., 2 games’ 
rooms, kitchen with Aga 
cooker, good offices. 


Built-in garage. Teak sum- 
mer house. Garden with 
terraced lawns, kitchen 
garden, extending to 
APPROXIMATELY '. ACRE 
FREEHOLD £7,000 


Apply: Fox & Sons, County Department, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bourne- 
mouth (Tel. 6300, 5 lines). 





BOLDRE—NEAR LYMINGTON 


Delightfully situated in a beautiful part of the New Forest. 84 miles frum Lymington. 


3 miles from Brockenhurst Station on the main Waterloo line. About 18 miles from 


Southampton and Bournemouth. 
THIS COMPACT AND ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD PROPERTY 


DOUBLE GARAGE. 
BUILDINGS. 





Including the comfortable house containing 6 bedrooms, 
dressing room, bathroom, entrance hall, cloakroom, 3 
reception rooms, good domestic offices. 
STABLING. FINE RANGE OF 

BUNGALOW COTTAGE. 
Beautifully timbered and fully matured grounds with 
pleasure and tennis lawns, flower gardens, picturesque lake, 
productive kitchen gardens, orchards, valuable pasture 
lands, etc., the whole extending to an area of about 


23 ACRES 


Main electricity and water. 


, NY 


Vacant Possession of the Residence, outbuildings, gardens and grounds of about 4 acres on completion of the purchase. 
The remainder is let and is sold subject to the existing t ies and pations 
PRICE £9,000 FREEHOLD 
For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and at Southampton, Brighton and Worthing. 








Bournemouth 6300 


44-52 OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 
( lines) (12 BRANCH OFFICES) 


Telegrams: 
“Homefinder,’’ Bournemouth 


SMBS A 
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HARRODS 


34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 


ESTATE 


KENsington 1490 
Telegrams: 
“Estate, Harrods, London” 





1950 349 


OFFICES 


Southampton, 
West Byfleet 
and Haslemere 





FORTHCOMING PROPERTY AUCTION SALES 
AT THE KNIGHTSBRIDGE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, S.W.1 
To be offered on the dates stated (if not previously sold privately). Illustrated particulars and conditions of sale will be sent on request. 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR AUCTION MARCH 29 


RAMSAY LODGE, WENTWORTH, VIRGINIA WATER 


Superb situation adjoining the 1st green of the Wentworth East Course 
‘ BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN 
RESIDENCE 


on which no expense has been spared. Oak floors through- 
out. Hall, 3 reception rooms, sun parlour, 7 bedrooms 
(basins h. and c.), 2 dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. Main 
electric light, power, gas and water. Modern drainage. 
Central heating. Garages. Picturesque garden. Bungalow. 
Very attractive but inexpensive gardens. 
ABOUT 1'. ACRES 
FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 


Solicitors: Messrs. NICHOLAS WILLIAMS & Co., 4, Arundel 
Street, Strand, W.C.2. Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, 
Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (KEN. 1490. Extn. 
806), and Messrs. GOSLING & MILNER, Station Approach, 
Virginia Water, Surrey (Wentworth 2277). ¢.4 


OR SALE PRIVATELY OR AUCTION APRIL 12 


ROWHOOK HILL HOUSE, NEAR HORSHAM, SUSSEX 


Fine situation on rising ground with views over the Arun Valley. Buses to Horsham (4 miles) pass drive 


DISTINCTIVE STONE-BUILT 
CHARACTER RESIDENCE 


Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Main water. Central heating. 
Modern drainage. Garage. Stabling. 
3 COTTAGES. 
Delightful pleasure gardens and grounds, woodland, 2 fields. 














IN ALL ABOUT 25 ACRES 
FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
(except one cottage). 


Solicitors: Messrs. ALLEN & OVERY, 43-46, Threadneedle 
Street, E.C.2. Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 34-36 Hans 
Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. (KEN. 1490. Extn. 809) ¢.2 


| FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR AUCTION APRIL 12 


WARDOUR LODGE, SUNNINGDALE, BERKSHIRE 
EXCELLENTLY APPOINTED FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


Within 4 minutes of station and easy reach of the Golf Course, 








Approached by a drive through well-timbered grounds. 
Epvtrance and inner halls, 4 reception rooms and billiard 
room. 

Parquet floors, conservatory. 

10 bedrooms (5 h. and c¢.), dressing room, 3 bathrooms 
Good domestic offices with staff sitting room. 
Main services. Central heating. 

Heated garages (flat over). Heated greenhouse 
Good cottage. 

Finely timbered gardens and grounds 
ABOUT 10', ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION (except chauffeur’s flat). 


Solicitors: Messrs. KENNETH BROWN, BAKER, BAKER, Essex 

House, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. Auctioneers: HARRODS 

LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (KEN, 
1490. Eatn. 810). ©.1 








FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR AUCTION MARCH 8 
1 PARKSIDE AVENUE—WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 


Occupying a corner site in this favourite residential area within 100 yards of the common 
and buses to Putney and Wimbledon Stations. 
WELL APPOINTED FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR AUCTION MARCH,15 


REDROOFS—-ASHTEAD—SURREY 


Occupying a pleasant situation in a quiet road within easy reach of station (Waterloo 
32 mins), shops and buses. 
THE COMPACT FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


Contains: 

Large hall (radiator) and a 
2 reception rooms (parquet Od 
floors), 
breakfast room, 
4+ bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main services. 
Garage. 

2 greenhouses (one heated). 
Very charming gardens 
including tennis lawn. 
Fruit trees and kitchen 
garden. 


ABOUT 1 ACRE 
POSSESSION 


LOUNGE HALL, 
RECEPTION ROOMS 
6 BEDROOMS, 

2 BATHROOMS 
and 3rd BATH. 
CENTRAL HEATING 
GARAGE. 
GREENHOUSE. 
PLEASANT SMALL 
GARDEN. 


POSSESSION 





Solicitors: Messrs. BEAUMONT & SON, 380, Gresham House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.\W.1 (AEN. 1490. 
c.5 


Extn. 325). 


Solicitors: Messrs. MORGAN PRICE, MARLAY & CORBY, 5-6, Gt. Winchester{Street, E.C.2. 
Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, $.W.1 (KEN. 1490. 
Extn. 807). ¢.3 








FOR SALE PRIVATELY 
A FAMOUS BIRD SANCTUARY 


About 1 mile off the coast of South Wales. 


STONE BUILT RESIDENCE 
COMPRISING 1 LARGE AND 2 SMALLER 
ISLANDS. 


AT PRESENT USED AS A GUEST HOUSE. 
BUNGALOW, 


IN ALL ABOUT 800 ACRES ABOUT 40 ACRES AKABLE, AND 


FREEHOLD REMAINDER SHEEP PASTURE. 


2 PRIVATE BEACHES. 





he 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (KEN. 1490. Eztn 806), ¢.4 
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LOFTS & WARNER 


1950 





41, BERKELEY SQ., 
LONDON, W.1. GRO. 3056 


Also at OXFORD, 
and ANDOVER 





IN THE BEAUTIFUL THAMES VALLEY 


In a secluded position, but within a few minutes walk of main line station. 
London 30 minutes. 


HERTS 
In an old-world village. Convenient for Green Line buses. 
arpenden main line station 3 miles. 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE OF MELLOWED BRICK WITH SLATED ROOF 
f | 


The Attractive Freehold 
Residence 


WODEN HOUSE, 
GORING, OXON 


11 bed and dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, billiards room. 


Maid’s sitting room. 
Main electricity, gas and 


Hall, 
study, 
rooms, 


3 reception rooms, 
9 bed and dressing 
3 bathrooms. 

ALL MAIN SERVICES. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 








water. 
GARAGE. STABLING. Garage. 
COTTAGE. Delightful old walled gar- 
Very delightful gardens dens. Small paddock. 
ABOUT 4'!, ACRES 


IN ALL ABOUT 1 ACRE 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE. ONLY £5,750 


Lorts & WARNER, as above, or their Local Office, Lofts & Warner (Mr. 8. 
Estate Office, Southill Park, Biggleswade, Beds. 


For Sale by Auction (unless previously sold), at the Oxford Reform Club, 
52, New Inn Hall Street, Oxford, on Wednesday, March 15, 1950. 


Messrs. MAWBY, BARRIE «& LETTS, 
LorTs & WARNER, 14, St. Giles, 


HERTS 


In a rural situation yet under 15 miles from London. 
Convenient for Green Line route—20 minute service. 


Solicitors: 
Auctioneers: 


62-64, Moorgate, London, E.C.2. 


Molloy) 
Oxford (Tel 2725), and as above. 











BERKS—OXON BORDERS 
In a lovely unspoilt village with frontage to a quiet reach of 
the Upper Thames. Easily run house with historical 
associations. 


YORKSHIRE—IN THE BEDALE 
HUNT 


Close to Wensleydale, 6 miles Northallerton Junction, ‘within 
easy motoring distance of Ripon and Harrogate. Fe 

DELIGHTFULLY SITUATED, 
RESIDENCE 


LABOUR-SAVING 


in excellent order and well furnished throughout. 
8-9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, kitchen 
with Aga cooker and refrigerator. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. POWER 
CONVECTOR RADIATORS. 


AND 





ATTRACTIVE DOWER HOUSE GARAGE FOR 3 CARS 
on Private Estate with excellent views. 


Lounge, dining room, 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms 
12 bedrooms, 3 bath. 5 A, ce ption rooms, and billiards room. 
FF FLAT. 


(3 other rooms let as separate flat). 

MAIN WATER, ELECTRICITY AND GAS. 
Charming small garden sloping to the river bank. 
16th-CENTURY BARN CONVERTED INTO COTTAGE. 
With large sitting room, 2 bedrooms and bathroom. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 


Attractive gardens. 





MAIN ELECTRIC iy AND POWER. GOOD WATER. 
CENTRAL HEATING. MODERN DRAINAGE. 
GARAGE. COTTAGE. 

Originally a stud farm the property includes some fine 
stabling for 20 horses, etc. Gardens and grounds. 


TO_BE LET FURNISHED 


for 1 year or less at 10 guineas per week, including 


N ALL ABOUT 16 ACRES 


' 
£6,250 ASKED FOR LONG LEASE AT £150 P.A. 


Lorts & WARNER, as above. 





gardener’s wages and produce. 


Lorts & WARNER, as above. 





Joint Sole Agents: Lorrs & WARNER, 14, St. Giles, 
Oxford (Tel. 2725) and as above, and KNIGHT, "FRANK AND 
RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, London, W.1. (MAY. 3771). 








MAIDENHEAD (Tel. 53 two lines) 
SUNNINGDALE (Tel. Ascot 73) 


GIDDY & GIDDY 


WINDSOR (Tel. 73) SLOUGH (Tel. 23379 two lines) 
GERRARDS CROSS (Tel. 3987) 








SOUTH BUCKS 

Between Beaconsfield and Windsor. 

A MODERN HOUSE OF DISTINCTION 

3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, lounge 

cloak room, ete. Central heating. Main services. 

Attractive gardens. 
FREEHOLD £5,500 

3, Mackenzie Street, Slough (Tel. 


hall, 
Garage. 


Gippy & GIpDy, 23379) 








HERTS—MIDDLESEX BORDERS 


On high ground with extensive views 
A BEAUTIFULLY FITTED COUNTRY HOUSE 
7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, billiards 
room. Main services. Garage. Gardens with lake. 
2', ACRES. FREEHOLD 
Gippy & Gippy, Station Parade, Ge rrards Cross (Tel. 3987) 


WOKINGHAM, BERKS 
Overlooking open country. 
A COUNTRY COTTAGE OF GEORGIAN TYPE 
Completely modernised with 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 
3 reception rooms, play room, ete. Main services. Garage 
and heated outbuildings suitable for kennels. Garden, 
orchard and paddock. 
1 ACRE. EEHOLD £5,500 
Gippy, Station Approach, 
(Tel. Ascot 73) 





Gippy « Sunningdale 





ADJOINING WINDSOR GREAT PARK 
In a central position overlooking parkland. 
A SMALL HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


3 bedrooms, tiled bathroom, lounge, kitchenette, etc. 
Main services. Small garden. 
FREEHOLD £4,750 
Gippy & Gippy, 52, High Street, Windsor (Tel. 73) 





SOUTH BUCKS 

In beautiful gardens bounded by a stream. 
A LUXURIOUSLY FITTED COUNTRY COTTAGE 
3 double bedrooms, modern bathroom, 3 reception rooms 
(two 20ft. long), an exceptional labour-saving kitchen, etc. 
Central heating, basins in bedrooms. Main services. 
Garage for two cars. Lovely formal gardens, lawns and 

wneeive coppice bounded by a stream. 

1'. ACR REEHOLD. 


Gippy & Gippy, Station Approach, Maidenhead (Tel. 53) 





LANGLEY, BUCKS 
Close to the village with open views. 
A DETACHED MODERN RESIDENCE 


3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, ete. Main 
services. Garage. Pleasant gardens. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE BY AUCTION 
Gippy & Gippy, 3, Mackenzie Street, Slough (Tel. 23379) 





GARTH HUNT 
On the outskirts of a village between Windsor and Reading. 
A PERIOD FARMHOU 
Luxuriously modernised and appointed with 6 bedrooms 
(each with basin), 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, etc. 
Central heating. Built-in wardrobe cupboards. Oak 
beams. Main services. Outbuildings with fine old thatched 
barn, stabling, garages, etc. 
CRES. FREEHOLD. 
Gippy & Grppy, Station Approach, Maidenhead (Tel. 53) 


CHALFONT ST. GILES, BUCKS 
High up, in woodland surroundings. 

A PICTURESQUE DETACHED COTTAGE 
Formerly the Lodge to a private estate. 3/4 bedrooms, 
bathroom, 2 sitting rooms. Company’s water and elec- 

tricity. Large garage. Attractive garden. 
FREEHOLD £4,500 
Gippy & GIDDY, Station Parade, Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3987) 


SUNNINGDALE, BERKS 
Within easy reach of Station, buses and golf. 

CHARMING MODERN FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
In much sought-after position. 6 bed and dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, cloaks. Central heating. 

All main services. Double garage. Outhouses. 

ABOUT 2',. ACRES. FREEHOLD £10,000 
Gippy & Gippy, Station Approach, Sunningdale 

(Tel. Ascot 73) 














RICKEARD GREEN AND MICHELMORE 


3645 and 3934. Telegrams: 


82, QUEEN STREET, EXETER. Tel. 


“Conric,’’ Exeter. 





DEVON—CORNWALL BORDERS 
A SMALL MEDIZVAL MANOR HOUSE 
Reconditioned regardiess of expense and in excellent state of preservation. 


MANSIONHOUSE IN FIFE 
FOR SALE WITH EARLY OCCUPATION 
The desirable Mansionhouse known as KINGSDALE, WINDYGATES, FIFE 


With offices and ground. 


The property consists of man- 


sionhouse, 2 small houses for 


FOR SALE WITH A PROFITABLE FARM OF 230 ACRES employees, parks, woodlands, 


Allin good heart, with buildings all in first-class condition. Own sandy bathing beach. and stable accommodation for 
Great hall, 2 reception 5 horses (4 loose-boxes and 
rooms, armoury, compact 1 stall), and 3 cars. 
modernised domestic offices, a . 
7 bed. and dressing rooms, The mansionhouse contains 3 
bathroom, ete. All living public rooms, 6 bedrooms, 3 
rooms and main bedrooms a Be a, =. 
face south. Main electricity. n, scuulery, -3.4 Se s 
bedrooms and bathroom, be- 





Farm comprises excellent ar . : ‘ 

medium loam land, easily sides 3 attic rooms, cloakroom 
worked Buildings, on and gunroom. Main electricity 
model lines, include 2 and ample water supply (h. and 
modern shippons for 15, ce. in mansionhouse). Large 
piggery to carry 120 pigs, fruit and vegetable garden, 


with conservatory. 
TOTAL EXTENT OF SUBJECTS, 28.511 ACRES 
ASSESSED RENTAL, £112 6s.; FEU-DUTY, £3 18s. 
Kingsdale is about 142 miles from Cameron Bridge Station and 4 miles from Markinch 
Station, on the main North line. 
Permission to view may be obtained from the Subscribers, who will receive offers. 
FRASER, STODART & BALLINGALL, W.S., 
16, Castile Street, Edinburgh. 


pit silo to take 200 tons, 

etc., ete. At present carries 

large pedigree herd of 

Guernseys and flock of 200 

sheep, and produces heavy 
orn crops. 





EARLY VACANT POSSESSION 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD, £12,800 FOR QUICK SALE 
Agents: RICKEARD, GREEN & MICHELMORE, Exeter. (Ref. C.7018.) 
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TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.|I. Mm Pp 5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.1 
(EUSton 7000) A L E Re Co. Leto. (REGent 4685) 


LONG MEADOW, GORSE HILL ROAD, VIRGINIA WATER, SURREY 


On high ground with fine views to the North fal ns. Under 10 minutes from station, ‘with fine service of electric trains to Waterloo (35-40 minutes’ journey). 


23 MILES FROM LONDON 

MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE, 

ARCHITECT-PLANNED, SPECIALLY BUILT 
5 bedrooms (fitted basins and cupboards), 2 bathrooms, 
sun balcony, hall with cloakroom, double drawing and 
dining room, study, loggia, maids’ Mery — medel 
kitchen, 2 staircases, etc. CENTRAL HEATING, MAIN 
SERVICES. OAK FLOORS, FLU SH PANEL BOORS. 
etc. HEATED BRICK-BUILT DOUBLE GARAGE. 
Really delightful gardens, beautifully planned with fine 
collection of flowering trees and shrubs. Lawn for tennis; 

fruit cordon walk, ete. 
. IN ALL ABOUT ONE ACRE 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 


To be sold by Public Auction on March 22 next, unless 
sold privately. 
Illustrated particulars of the Solicitors, Messrs. SLAUGHTER AND May, 18, Austin Friars, E.C.2; or of the 











Auctioneers, MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5, Grafton Street, Mayfair, W.1 
‘““HAYTOR,”’ THE RIDGEWAY, CUFFLEY, HERTS 


On high ground with extensive views, within easy access 
of the station and bus route. 3 miles Crews Hill golf course. 

17 MILES BY ROAD FROM LONDON 

ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 

Panelled hall with cloakroom, panelled dining room, study, 
6-7 bedrooms, bathroom and usual domestic offices. 
CO.’S ELEC TRICITY, GAS AND WATER SU ee 
MODERN COTTAGE ARRANGED AS S.C. FL 
Garages for 3 cars, stable, etc. Delightful umes 
with collection of flowering trees and shrubs, Italian garden 
with pool and stream, greenhouse, kitchen garden and 

orchard, etc. Sun Loggia and hard tennis court. 

IN ALL ABOUT 2 ACRES 

VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 

To be sold by Public Auction on March 22 next, or 
privately beforehand. 
Illustrated particulars of the Solicitors, Messrs. WALLINGTON, FABIAN & WHITE, Bank Chambers, 113, High Street, Watford, Herts; or of the Auctioneers, MAPLE & Co 
5, Grafton Street, Mayfair, W.1 (REG. 4685) 


URGENTLY WANTED TO PURCHASE 








.» LTD., 








In the Bayford-Hertford-Hoddesdon-Broxbourne Within easy reach of Luton. Within 40-50 miles South in sunny Sussex or Kent 
cin SMALL LUXURY HOUSE 
CEs Sy Se aceite With 4-6 bedrooms, central heating, fitted basins, etc. 
Period style — a ve haan anda littieland, | “st ecient omere most a ee. ot ion 
EARLY POSSESSION PRICE NO OBJECT FOR REALLY PERFECT 
sta dlallines —. Bore we. EE BON, sities gosta iat Replies to ‘Mrs. N.L.,’’ c/o MAPLE & CoO., LTD., 5, Grafton 








Street, W.1. 


56, BAKER STREET, D R & ESTABLISHED 1822 
LONDON, W.1 is L TD. WELbeck 4488 (20 lines) 
“nnn” ae” RESIDENCE WALTON-ON-NAZE STANMORE, MIDDLESEX 
VERY A 
. he fon , a som ° REEHOLD DETACHED HOUSE with southern ELL APPOINTED MODERN DETACHED 
On high ground, fine views to Epsom Downs, near station. | F aspect overlooking sea. 3 reception rooms, kitchen and w RESIDENCE near station. Entrance hall with 
x scullery, 3 large bedrooms (which could be easily adapted cloakroom, 2 reception rooms, splendidly equipped kitchen 


to 4), bathroom, etc. Large garage. Well laid out garden and scullery with aluminium sink unit, 4 bedrooms (2 with 
with lawns and fruit trees, extending to 180 ft. x 75 ft. 











basins), luxury bathroom with full-size tiled shower. Part 

£4,500 FREEHOLD. (C.2109) | C.H. and polished oak flooring. Garage. Delightful g: de n. 

Several other Coastal Houses and Bungalows | £6,500 FREEHOLD. (N.491) 
available. 








PURLEY, SURREY 
SHEEN, SURREY 


5 ETACHED RESIDENCE on high ground, but easily 

AN EXCELLENT DETACHED PROPERTY standing D accessible. Entrance hall, 2 reception rooms, breakfast 
in walled grounds. 3 minutes from Richmond Park. | room, kitchen, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, ete. Part C.H. 
Lounge hall, cloakroom, 2/3 reception rooms, domestic Garage. Excellent gardens of '» ACRE with heated 
offices, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Garages for 3. Excellent conservatory. Hothouse. Enclosed summer house, ete. 
gardens. £9,750 FREEHOLD. (8.5002) | ¢4,650 FREEHOLD. (8.5049) 











GOLDERS GREEN 
EY 

Entrance hall with cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, extensive DETACHED ARCHITECT-DESIGNED RESI- WORCESTER PARK, SURR . 

domestic offices, 4 principal bedrooms (with washbasins), DENCE IN THE TUDOR STYLE, occupying an | (HARMING DETACHED RESIDENCE, 1 minute 


3 secondary bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, Central heatin important main-road position. Lounge hall, cloakroom, from Nonsuch Park. Square entrance hall, 2 reception 
Garages for 3 cars. 1 ACRE of delightful grounds, poms. Lp P 8 : 








3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, usual offices. Central rooms, kitchen, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, etc. —_ Garage. 
lawn, kitchen garden and fruit trees. heating and parquet floors throughout. Garage. Attractive | Delightful garden of % ACRE. £4,500 FREEHOLD. 
£8,250 FREEHOLD (C.2119) | garden. £8,000 FREEHOLD. (N.533) (8.5059) 








— C. M. STANFORD & SON cues ut 
ESSEX—SUFFOLK BORDER 


CHARMING TUDOR RESIDENCE 





In excellent decorative repair and with many features of its period 


including wide red brick fireplaces moulded oak beams, etc. 
38 RECEPTION ROOMS, BATHROOM, 6 BEDROOMS. 


MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY INSTALLED. 
CENTRAL HEATING. ATTRACTIVE WALLED GARDEN. 


GARAGE, STABLING, ETC. PADDOCK. 


3 ACRES 





FREEHOLD £4,750. VACANT POSSESSION 
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CHIPPING 


organ JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK Sane 


OXFORD AND CHIPPING NORTON 





BY ORDER OF LINCOLN COLLEGE, OXFORD 


COOMBE HOUSE, COOMBE 


Woodstock 3 miles. 


THE CHARMING OLD STONE-BUILT 
AND STONESFIELD-SLATED 
COTSWOLD HOUSE 
Part XIVth, part XVIth century, occupies a 
secluded position, enjoying lovely distant views. 
4 fine reception rooms, 6 bedrooms (one with 


adjoining dressing room), 2 bathrooms, 3 attics 
or boxrooms. 


Main electric light and power throughout. 
Main water supply. Modern drainage system. 
Partial central heating. 





Ozford 11 miles. 


Stone-built outbuildings, including 2 garages 

and stabling. Excellent modern stone-built 

gardener’s cottage (with bathroom). Well- 

timbered grounds, fine kitchen garden, orchard 
and pastureland. 


IN ALL ABOUT 28 ACRES 


(About 24 acres of land are at present let off, 

but it is possible that the tenant might be 

willing to give up possession of about 10 acres, 

if desired. Vacant possession of the house, 

cottage and about 4 acres of grounds is available 
upon completion of the purchase.) 


PRICE FREEHOLD £9,000 (OR NEAR OFFER) 


Recommended by the Sole 


Agents (Oxford Office). . e 





WILTS—BERKS BORDERS 
Marlborough 7 miles: Hungerford 5 miles. 

DELIGHTFUL SMALL MODERNISED TUDOR COTTAGE 
Recently entirely redecorated. 2 sittingrooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. Main electric 
light, main water supply, modern drainage system. Garden and paddock, in all 

ABOUT ONE ACRE 
VACANT POSSESSION. PRICE FREEHOLD £4,250 (OR NEAR OFFER) 
Apply Oxford Office. 


NORTH OXON—WARWICKSHIRE BORDERS 
Banbury 7 miles. 

EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT HOUSE 
Converted from an original millhouse. 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms (2 with adjoining 
dressing rooms); 2 bathrooms. Main electric light; ample water supply. Garage and 

stabling. Gardens, partially surrounded by millstream, and small paddock. 
IN ALL ABOUT 2', ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION. PRICE FREEHOLD £5,000 ONLY 
Apply Oxford Office. 


IN A COTSWOLD MARKET TOWN 
PLEASING DETACHED HOUSE 
Built of Cotswold stone, with blue slated roof, in good decorative order throughout. 
2 sitting rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. All main services of electricity, water and 
drainage. Outbuildings. Good garden. 
VACANT POSSESSION. PRICE FREEHOLD £4,250 (OR OFFER) 
Apply Oxford Office. 











GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
Cirencester 5 miles. 
UNIQUE, SPACIOUS, SEMI-BUNGALOW RESIDENCE 
Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, dressing room, 3 bathrooms. Electric 
light, main water supply. rag eg Gardens and paddocks, 


AL » AC 
VACANT POSSESSION. PRICE FREEHOLD £7,850 (OR OFFER). 
Apply Oxford Office. 


IN A BERKSHIRE MARKET TOWN 


Oxford 8 miles. 
DISTINCTIVE STONE-BUILT HOUSE 

Vertically divided into two self-contained units, one containing, briefly, 3 sitting rooms» 
kitchen, ete., 4 bedrooms and bathroom, and the other 2 sitting rooms, kitchen, etc.» 

2 bedrooms and bathroom. All main services. Garages. 

B ONE ACRE OF GARDEN 
The whole in perfect order. 
VACANT POSSESSION. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Apply Oxford Office. 


BETWEEN BANBURY AND CHIPPING NORTON 
CHARMING MODERNISED STONE-BUILT AND THATCHED XVIIith 
CENTURY VILLAGE HOUSE 
3 reception rooms, playroom, 4/5 bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom. All main ser- 
vices. Gari age and outbuildings. Easily-maintained garden. 

LL ABOUT HALF-AN-ACRE 
VACANT POSSESSION. PRICE FREEHOLD £4,750 (OR NEAR OFFER) 
Apply Oxford Office. 














HALL PAIN 


& FOSTER 





DELIGHTFUL PERIOD HOUSE, NEAR CHICHESTER. AN EARLY 

GEORGIAN RESIDENCE standing 300 yards back from the road with lodge 
at entrance. Hall with Queen Anne staircase, drawing-room 27 ft. x 18 ft. with Adam 
fireplace, dining room 21 ft. x 18 ft., morning room, cloakroom, compact offices. 6 prin- 
cipal and 2 staff bedrooms, 2 well-fitted bathrooms. Garage for several cars. 20 ACRES 
inexpensive grounds containing some fine timber. Walled garden and rich meadowland. 





OUTH HANTS. AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE in unspoilt 

rural surroundings between Southampton and Wickham. Originally an old cottage 
carefully converted and enlarged just before the war. Lounge-hall, drawing room 
30 ft. x 17 ft., dining room, study, excellent kitchen. A fine oak staircase leads to 
6 bed and dressing rooms and bathroom. Central heating throughout. Garage for 
2 cars with flat over. Most attractive garden. PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD. 





OWLANDS CASTLE. Between Peterstield and Portsmouth, with frequent fast 
trains to Waterloo. Within easy reach of vachting centres of Emsworth and 
Bosham. DETACHED COUNTRY RESIDENCE WITH OPEN VIEWS. 
Secluded position well back from road. 4 good bedrooms and 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, usual offices. Garage for 2 cars. ABOUT *%, ACRE of walled garden. £6,400 
FREEHOLD. 





Full particulars of the above from: HALL, PAIN & Foster, 57, Commercial Road, 
Portsmouth (Tel. 74441-2-3). 





HANTS—SUSSEX BORDERS 


On the coast within easy reach of Chichester, close to yachting centres of Langstone and 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE BUNGALOW RESIDENCE 
Extremely well built and 
designed to trap the maxi- 

mum sunshine. 


Hall with cloakroom, dining 
room and drawing rooms 
17 ft. and 20 ft. long respec- 
tively. Morning room. 
kitchen, maids’ _ sitting 
room: 4 good bedrooms, 
modern bathroom. central 
heating and main services. 
Double garage. 





ONE ACRE beautiful gardens 7 
FREEHOLD VACANT POSSESSION 
Full particulars: HALL, PAIN & FosTER, 11, Clarendon Road, Southsea. 
(Tel.: Portsmouth 4216.) 











asurory = GEERING & COLYER "HURST 





TUNBRIDGE WELLS (996), KENT: RYE (3155) HEATHFIELD (533) 
AND WADHURST, SUSSEX 
KENT 


HOUSE OF CHARACTER IN DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY 
5 bed., bath., 3 rec. Garage, outbuildings. Garden and orchard, 1', ACRES. Poultry 
food allocation. 
FREEHOLD £5,500. POSSESSION 
Apply, Ashford. 


ONE OF THE FINEST ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSES 

IN THE COUNTY 
High situation with unrivalled land and sea views, outskirts pretty village, 34 miles Rye. 
Old oak beams and other quaint characteristics of the period. 8 good bed., 4 rec., 

2 bath., dom. offices. Main elec. Double garage. Gardens and grounds. 
PRICE £13,000. POSSESSION 
Apply, Rye. 
EAST SUSSEX 
Beautiful unspoilt country. 
Excellent T.T. Dairy Farm, 171 ACRES 
GENTLEMAN’S MODERNISED TUDOR FARMHOUSE 


5-6 bed., 2 bath., 2 rec., usual offices. Small garden. 4 capital cottages. Useful 
buildings inc. modern miiking parlour. Co.’s elec. Own water electrically pumped. 


POSSESSION (one cottage let), FREEHOLD £17,000 
Apply, Heathfield. 














W: yr — _— M O ORE & C oO ’ A ‘ice -— 


CARSHALTON, SURREY 


URREY HILLS. Lovely high position within easy reach station with frequent 

electric trains London in 35 minutes. ATTRACTIVE DETACHED HOUSE 
in grounds NEARLY 2 ACRES together with a pretty 3-roomed cottage. 5 bedrooms, 
dressing room, tiled bathroom, 3 reception, hall cloakroom, tiled domestic offices; 
parquet floors. Garage for 4 cars. Spotless order throughout. A RARE BARGAIN 
AT £6,500 FREEHOLD. (Folio 8913/12) 


IMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19. MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED 

DOUBLE-FRONTED RESIDENCE in one of the finest positions directly 
overlooking the common. Central heating; oak floors; electric passenger lift and many 
other features. 12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, billiards room, 3 magnificent reception 
rooms, hall cloakroom, very good domestic offices. Garage for 2 big cars. Greenhouse, 
etc. Neat garden ABOUT '% ACRE. FREEHOLD. (Folio 8876/13) 


ya ean SURREY. A VERY SPACIOUS AND PERFECTLY DECOR- 
ATE MODERN RESIDENCE in grounds ABOUT 2 ACRES with a most 
ata cottage. 10 large bedrooms, 2 primrose tiled bathrooms, 3 reception, 
beautiful lounge hall with brick fireplace. billiards room. Garage for 3 or 4 cars with 
room over. Inspected and recommended at £10,500 FREEHOLD. (Folio 8878/27) 


SHORTLANDS, KENT (Electric trains London 30 eee). EXTREMELY 
WELL-MAINTAINED DETACHED DOUBLE-FRONTED HOUSE at low 
price for quick sale. 8 bedrooms, 3 reception, breakfast room, Sortie entrance hall 
with cloakroom (h. and c.), ete., 2 bathrooms, first-class kitchen with tiled walls. 
Brick-built garage. £4,000 FREEHOLD. (Folio 8900/38) 


sys SURREY. ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED AND SOUNDLY 

BUILT MODERN DETACHED BUNGALOW with orchard/garden ABOUT 
1 ACRE with main road frontage. Electric trains Victoria 45 minutes. 4 double 
bedrooms, 2 reception, excellent kitchen, bathroom, ete. Garage for 2 cars. FREE- 
HOLD £4, 800. (Folio 8905/62) 
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R. C. KNIGHT & SONS 


130, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1. (MAYfair 0023/4) 


RUTLAND 


In the centre of the Cottesmore Hunt. 


THE BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE IN GEORGIAN STYLE 
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NORWICH 
STOWMARKET 


HOLT, HADLEIGH 
AND CAMBRIDGE 





Surrounded by park-like paddocks and 


RECEPTION ROOMS. 


containing 4 





10 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS (all with basins, h. 


7 BATHROOMS. 


and ¢.). 


Servants’ bedrooms, compact and exceptionally well 
appointed domestic offices. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY. CENTRAL HEATING. 


Magnificent. stabling. 2 cottages, garages, ete. 


Easily maintained terraced gardens of exceptional beauty. 


Walled kitchen garden and pastureland. 





IN ALL ABOUT 26 ACRES. FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION AT TEMPTING FIGURE. 


Full details from the Owner’s Agents: R. C. KNIGHT & Sons, 130, Mount Street, London, W.1. 








HAMPSHIRE 


Of special interest to yachtsmen. 


SUSSEX 
Five miles south-west of Horsham 
Exceptionally attractive Residential and Agricultural Property 
comprising 


17th-CENTURY PERIOD RESIDENCE 
4 reception, 7 principal and 4 staff bedrooms, 2 bathrooms 
modern convenience. 

SMALL FARMERY re GOOD BUILDINGS. 2 COTTAGES AND BUNGALOW. 

LSO SECONDARY RE SIDENCE. 

3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 98 ACRES FoR SALE WITH VACANT 

6 BEDROOMS, ‘. BATH- Or aie be sold exeluding secondary residence 

ROOMS Sole Agents: R. C. KNIGHT & SoNs, 130, Mount Street, 

COMPACT DOMESTIC 
OF 


_— NO COMMISSION REQUIRED 


Close to and overlooking the mouth of the Hamble River. 
A SMALL AND CONVENIENTLY PLANNED RESIDENCE nr a caiateaiaitanile 
entrar hea iz and ever 
standing in an elevated 
position. 
POSSESSION 


and about 2 acres. 
London, W.1. 





MAIN SERV 1c ES. 
EVERY CONVENIENCE. 
kitchen garden, etc. 

i ABOUT 1 ACRE 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


sole Agents: R 





C. KNIGHT & SONS, 130, Mount Street, London, W.1. 


Kasily maintained garden, 





Messrs. R. C. KNIGHT & SONS are acting for a client seeking 
A SMALL AGRICULTURAL AND RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 
OF ABOUT 400 ACRES 


in East Anglia within easy reach of Newmarket, the Bury St. 
Stortford-Colchester triangle being preferred. 


Edmunds- Bishop’ s 


COMFORTABLE HOUSE with 6-8 bedrooms and modern conveniences. Good build- 
ings and first-class land essential, together with sufficient cottages for employees. 
Owners, Solicitors or Agents may send details in strictest confidence to: R. C. KNIGHT 

AND Sons, 130, Mount Street, London W.1, marked ‘Earl of A.”’ 











SEVENOAKS 2247-8-9 


Tks TUNBRIDGE WELLS 446/7 j 
*) OXTED 240 5 


REIGATE 2938 & 3793 


MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


SEVENOAKS, KENT 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT 
OXTED, SURREY 

REIGATE, SURREY 





KENT AND SURREY BORDERS 


Tn lovely country. Near to good station for London. Nr. 


1 





KENTISH FARMHOUSE, FARMERY and 19 ACRES 
5 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, 3 RECEPTION. 
Companies’ electricity and water. Partial central heating. 
Picturesque modernised cottage with bathroom. 
Fine old barn and other outbuildings. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £11,750 
Owner’s Agents: IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., Sevenoaks 


in country position. 7 
3 reception rooms. 
outbuildings, cottage. 


MOSELY, 





OAKFIELD, SALFORDS, 
REDHILL, SURREY 


inate minutes main line station, shops and buses. 





SPACIOUS DETACHED FAMILY RESIDENCE 
bedrooms, dressing room, 
Double garage, 
Main services. 
Vacant possession subject to a tenancy of the cottage. 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION 
Further particulars of the Owner’s Sole Agents: IBBETT, 
CARD & CO., 47 i 

2938 and 3793). 


SUSSEX 


Within a few minutes’ walk of Crowborough Golf Course 





Ratheoon OLD SMUGGLERS’ COTTAGE, CROWBOROUGH 
ath S , 

ahi aca Ae Old-world cottage, restored and modernised. 3 bedrooms, 
ee — of bathroom, 2 reception, kitchen, Garage. Outbuilding. 
onal Neauing. | Main services. Secluded garden and paddock. 1 ACRE. 


MAR. 1 Privately or by AUCTION FEBRUARY 17 next. 





Joint Auctioneers: Mr. RODERICK T. INNES, Crow- 
Street, Reigate (Te'. borough (Tel. 921), and Messrs. IBBETT, MOSELY, 
CARD & CO., Tunbridge Wells 











Tel. 2247/8/9). 
Auctioneers & 


Estate Agents ARTHUR L. RUSH Valuers 
49, HIGH STREET, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. Telephone: 2772 (2 lines) 
CARNANTON, CAMDEN PARK, 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


High up on the eastern outskirts, facing south. 
THIS ELEGANT MODERN RESIDENCE ON TWO FLOORS 


Surveyors & 





Planned and fitted for com- 
fort and ease of main- 
tenance. 3 reception (2 
with parquet floors), 6 bed- 
rooms, dressing room (3 
basins), bathroom, excellent 
offices. Gas-fired central 
heating. Large _ brick 
garage. 


BEAUTIFUL 
MATURED GARDEN 
ABOUT 1 ACRE 





FREEHOLD FOR SALE BY PUBLIC AUCTION (unless previously sold) 
ON 10 MARCH, 1950 
Illustrated particulars of the Joint Auctioneers, ARTHUR L. RusH, 49, High Street, 
Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 2772, 2 lines), or JOHN E. PARRIS, Croft Road, ‘Crowborough, 
Sussex (Tel. 95). 








STUART HEPBURN, F.v.A. 


CHUDLEIGH, DEVON (Tel. 2201) (OF KNIGHTSBRIDGE) 





NESTLING IN ONE OF ENGLAND’S MOST PICTURESQUE 
VILLAGES 
Overlooking and protected by 1,000 acres National Trust property. 


and warmed by the Gulf Stream. Close bus service for Minehead and Porlock, 1'> 
coast. 


Beautifully sheltered 
miles 


Skilfully modernised 

from an ancient TITHE 

BARN and equipped for 
labour-saving. 


4/5 BEDROOMS, 
2 BATHROOMS, 

2/8 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
CLOAKS. SUN PORCH. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY 
AND WATER. 
FITTED BASINS, ;ETC. 


INEXPENSIVE OF UPKEEP BUT 


NICELY TIMBERED ) GARDEN WITH 


STREAM. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £4,750 OR NEAR OFFER 
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Tel, GROsvonor 3121 (3 tinew) NKWORTH & CO 
Tel. GROsvenor 3121 (3 lines) WI . py Ag EG 


OVERLOOKING DORSET COAST | RURAL KENT 


High ground, lovely countryside country town 24 miles. Buses near. Tradesmen call. London 1 hour. Ina quiet village. 















— — 


A BRICK AND TILED RESIDENCE 


In excellent order. Dining and drawing rooms, 2 best bedrooms with 2 bathroomsand attic; adjoining: staff suite and 
self-contained flat. 


| A SKILFULLY MODERNISED PERIOD 
RESIDENCE 
Partly of Georgian date. 5 best bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 


° a sare : 3 reception rooms. Main services. Garage. Cottage. 
Main water. Electricity. Garage. Gardens and grounds. Beautifully timbered grounds with running stream 
CRES 


PRICE £7,000 FOR SALE WITH 11, ACRES. oN Son eey neve 27a 


Highly recommended by WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon 
Street, London, W.1. 


Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 











28, BARTHOLOMEW STREET, : Tel.: NEWBURY 582/3 
NEWBURY (2 lines) 




















LLANFAIRFECHAN, NORTH WALES NEWBURY 3 MILES. QUIET POSITION ON GREENHAM COMMON. 
y : . . ATTRACTIVE BRICK-BUILT AND SLATED COTTAGE RESIDENCE. 
Charming and peaceful village on the main Chester-Holyhead road. with later additions. Hall, 3 reception rooms, offices, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Substantially built of Penmaenmawr granite with dst facings, the Garage and stabling. Attractive garden. Main electricity. Water from well by motor 
residence is thoroughly modernised. (main available). Modern drainage. Part central heating. £5,300. 
? F Stands in a Private Park - 
overlooking the sea and ILTSHIRE. CHARMING HALF-TIMBERED PART 16TH CENTURY 
with extensive views of RESIDENCE of picturesque appearance. Hall, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 
Beene ited offices, 4 bedrooms (some fitted basins), dressing room, bathroom. Garage. Cowshed 
the Menai Straits. for 6. 2 loose boxes and other buildings. Garden and orchard. Paddocks. 12 ACRES 
Hall, cloakroom, 3 recep- (further 14 acres may be rented). Main electricity. Water by electric pump. 
tion rooms, offices, 6 bed Price £8,200. 
and dressing rooms, 2 
bathrooms. WILTS AND BERKS BORDERS. RESIDENCE OF OUTSTANDING 
Excellent grounds of CHARM AND CHARACTER. Situate in attractive village on edge of Marl- 
2, ACRES borough downs. Hall, cloakroom, 2/3 reception rooms, kitchen, 4 bedrooms (h. and c.), 
bs bathroom. Buildings and garage. Garden of old-world charm. Modern drainage. 
Main electric light and Main water and electricity. £5,750. 
power, water and drainage. 
< = Immersion heaters. CHARMING OLD-WORLD COTTAGE RESIDENCE in the beautiful village 
of Aldbourne, Wilts, Lounge hall, charming lounge, dining room, part-tiled kitchen 
VACANT POSSESSION bathroom, 4 bedrooms. Garden. Main water and electricity. Gas available. Price 
PRICE £6,000 800. 
Agents, THAKE & PAGINTON, Newbury, Berks. (Agents as above.) 











scexts J. CARTER JONAS & SONS cAMDRIDOR 


8, SUFFOLK STREET, 8.W.1. Phone: WHItehall 8527, or at 11, KING EDWARD STREET, OXFORD. Phone: Oxford 2621. 


BETWEEN MARLOW AND MAIDENHEAD 


London only 28 miles, on high ground 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


K: “SHEPHERD STANDING,’’ 
4 PINKNEYS GREEN, BERKS 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Conveniently arranged, well fitted, in excellent condition, 
on ground and first floor only. Good hall, 3 reception 
rooms, cloakroom, good domestic offices, 7 bedrooms 
(6 fitted basins), 3 bathrooms and W.C.s, 2 staircases. 


CENTRAL HEATING. TELEPHONE. 
LARGE GARAGE. BARN AND OUTBUILDINGS. 


Attractive gardens and grounds. Hard tennis court, 
orchard and paddock, in all about 


5 ACRES 
Main water. Main electricity. Modern drainage. 
FREEHOLD, £12,000 


For full particulars and appointment to view apply the Sole Agents: J. CARTER JONAS & Sons, Land Agents, 8, Suffolk Street, S.W.1. Phone: WHItehall 8527, or at 11, King Edward 
Street, Oxford. Phone: Oxford 2621. Also at Cambridge. 

















CHAPMAN, MOORE & MUGFORD STOKES & QUIRKE, Mia.a. ®t 1890 


SHAFTESBURY, DORSET; GILLINGHAM, DORSET; TISBURY, WILTS Offices at: 33, KILDARE STREET, DUBLIN; 9, SARSFIELD STREET, 


CLONMEL; BURKE STREET, FETHARD, CO. TIPPERARY. 
RURAL DORSET 


Salisbury and Yeovil 24 miles, Bournemouth 26 miles, Shaftesbury 44 miles. 
MEDIUM SIZE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Commodious accommodation on two floors only. 








CO. TIPPERARY 
“THE ISLANDS,’’ MULLINAHONE 
EXCELLENT RESIDENCE ON 350 ACRES (APPROX.) OF FIRST-CLASS 


6 bedrooms, bathroom and w.c., 3 reception rooms. The residence contains: Large central hall, 3 reception rooms (one with Bossi mantel- 


Good domestic offices. Second w.c piece, another with Adams), kitchen (with Esse cooker), pantry, 5 pr. bedrooms, maid’s 
, ~ room, bathroom, W.C. 
Useful outbuildings, garage. THE OUT BUILDINGS 
OVER FIVE ACRES LAND which are extensive, include 18 loose boxes and byres for 75 cows; all in excellent 
condition and enclosed in two well laid out yards. 
Comprising 4 acres pasture with remainder pleasure and kitchen gardens, MAIN E.S.B. ELECTRIC CURRENT IN RESIDENCE AND OUTBUILDINGS. 
MAIN WATER, MODERN DRAINAGE. Total P.L.V. £323/19/-. Revised Land Commission Annuity £52/11/7 half-yearly. 
OWN AUTOMATIC ELECTRICITY PLANT. The property is within striking distance of the Kilkenny and Tipperary Hunts and is 


ideally situated as a sporting property, high-class dairy farm or stud farm. 
FREEHOLD £5,500 VACANT POSSESSION Further particulars, photographs and orders to view from Auctioneers. 
For full details, apply: CHAPMAN, MooRE & MUGFORD, Auctioneers, Shaftesbury 

(Tel. 2400), Dorset and branches. SPECIALISTS IN IRISH SPORTING, FARMING AND RESIDENTIAL 


Solicitors: Messrs. PRESTON AND REDMAN, Hinton House, Hinton Road, Bournemouth. PROPERTIES 
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AUCTIONS 


SURREY 
“FERNHILL HOUSE,” NR. HORLEY 
Georgian Kesidence of character on two floors 
only. 14 miles main line station, in open rural 
surroundings, main rooms face south. 5 bed. 
and dressing rooms, bathroom, cloakroom, 
3 reception. Self- contained wing comprising 
2 bedrooms, bathroom, sitting room, hall and 
kitche n, for staff, but readily reinstated with 





main house if additional accommodation is* 


required. All services. Double garage and 
stabling. Matured grounds, orchard, etc. In 
all about 3 acres. Freehold for sale privately 
or Auction February 14. 
SKINNER & ROSE 
Chartered Surveyors and Auctioneers, 
Tel. 77, and Redhill 3555/6. 
SOUTH NORFOLK 
4 mile of market town. A well appointed 
Country Residence in delightful surroundings, 
approached by a fine lime avenue through 
pasture land. 3 good reception rooms, 8 bed. 
and dressing rooms, easily worked domestic 
offices, bathroom (hot and cold supplies to 
basips in all bedrooms). Main electricity 
throughout; electric water pump. Inexpensive 
grounds, excellent kitchen garden and orchard. 
Garage, stabling and outbuildings, three grass 
paddocks. In all nearly 11 acres with option 
of further 6 acres arable. Tithe and Land Tax 
redeemed. Vacant Possession. Auction at 
Diss, Norfolk, March 3. Particulars of: 
THOS. WM. GAZ N 
Diss, Norfolk (Tel. 
(2 lines). 


TO LET 


NVERNESS-SAIRE. Glorious position yet 
close to good shopping centre. Comfortable 
and charming Country House to let furnished 
on lease. Three reception, 5 bed., 2 bath., 
self-contained staff flat, modern conveniences. 
First-class salmon fishing and other sport 
available if required. 6 gns. a week or offer.— 
Reply, Box 2853. 
JRELAND. To be let on lease, very near 
Mallow, Co. Cork. Fine old Georgian Resi- 
dence containing 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 
out offices, ete. 20 to 25 acres. Attractive 
locality with fine hunting and fishing. —DAVIN 
AND SON, Agents, Mallow, Co. Cork, or 
CAPTAIN THOMAS, Elmstead Road, Canford 
Clifts, Bournemouth. 
HETLAND: FISHING. To let at balta- 
sound, Unst, from May to September or 
shorter periods. Cottage, 2 rooms, 2 attics, 
clese to sea; simply furnished, cutlery, china, 
no linen. Elsan; cold running water; Calor gas 
cooker. Free sea and brown trout fishing. 
Bird watcher’s paradise.—Offers to Box 2356. 
IMIBORNE 3 miles, 8 from bBourne- 
mouth. To be let on lease, moderate- 
sized Country House, standing in its own 
grounds. Suitable for institution or school.— 
Apply: A. C. WILLIAMS, 16, West Boro’, 
Wimborne. 


Horley 





Auctioneers, Diss 290) 























WANTED 


EVON. Wanted to rent on lease, Property 
suitable for high-class Guest House, furn- 
ished or unfurnished. Large garden. Owner 
could remain if desired.—bBox 2842. 
Paeauu C NORTH BERKSHIRE 
OR BUCKS. Can anyone assist disabled 
officer and wife to find furnished or unfurnished 
House, Cottage or part of large house?— 
Box 2849. 
eo oe Dorking, Leatherhead or Guild- 
ford district. od-class Residential 
Property, 3 to 4 bedrooms, for genuine appli- 
cant. Usual commission required.—Details to 
. R. & J. GASCOIGNE-PEES, 6, Church Street, 
Reigate (Tel. 4422). or 4, Bridge Street, 
Leatherhead (Tel. 4133). 
WESTERN ENGLAND or 8. Midlands. 
Ancient or historical House or Building 
for high-class antique business. On main 
road. Condition unimportant. To rent on 
long lease.—Apply, Box 2791. 


FOR SALE 


EDFORD. Residence, possession, freehold. 

Situate own grounds, two floors only. 
Eight bed., 3 rec., large hall. Lawn, garden, 
fruit, 2 garages, stables. All maip services. 
£6,100.—Partic., Owner, Bullard, Oakley, nr. 
Bedford. ’Phone 271. 


BEOFORDSHIRE. A unique opportunity 
to purchase a really beautiful Residence 
standing in 26 acres of grounds near Biggles- 
wade. L. & N.E. and L.M.S. railways, ang 
Great North Road. Only 45 miles from Lon- 
don. Beautiful entrance and inner halls, oak 
panelled with oak floors, magnificent oak 
staircase with oak panelled walls, 6 reception 
rooms, 2 kitchens, 4 bathrooms, 12 bedrooms. 
All principal living and bedrooms have oak 


























floors. Central heating throughout. Main 
drainage, main water, electricity. Summer 


house and small dairy *with Norfolk thatched 
roois. Duck pond, lawns, flower gardens, 
vegetable garden, meadow, well timbered. 
Must be seen to be appreciated. Freehold, 
£11,000.—Apply: HuGH DALE Co., 28 

Station Approach, Sudbury, Wembley *3130 
and 4497. 


UCKS. Modern Detached House, nr. 

Chequers and Wendover. Four bedrooms 
(3 basins), 2 rec. rooms. Garage, conservatory. 
Telephone. Approx. 2 acres garden, orchard, 
paddock. Lovely position.—Box 2809. 


COLESDEN, BEDFORDSHIRE. Modern 
Country Residence. 2 r., kitchen, 5 bed- 
rooms, bath, w.c., all modern conveniences. 
Large garage. Outbuildings Attractive and 
well-kept grounds. Also modern gardener’s 
cottage with 4 rooms and bath. In all 2 acres. 
ian £7,000. S. V. Ekins & Son, St. Neots, 
unts. 











FOR SALE—contd. 


L10Q’s BACK, SOUTH SIDE. House of 

distinction, formerly old inn with his- 
toric associations. Modernised. Magnificent 
site and views. 400 ft. above sea. Nine rooms, 
approximately 2 acres, all services inciuding 
telephone and television. Vacant possession. 
Guildford 5276. 


JRELAND, south coast. 94 acres excellent 
land with splendid Residence and out 
offices, excellent view.—Full particulars, Box 
2833. 


KENT SURREY BORDERS. For property 
of all types.— ROBERT DUFF & PARTNERS, 
Elmers End Station, Beckenham 7078/2535. 
Open weekends and late evenings. 
Park Langley. Surrounded by its own well 
tended gardens of approX. half an acre, an 
unusually attractive Detached Residence 
spaciously planned and tastefully decorated 
throughout. Situated adjacent to permanent 
open land and providing: Large oak panelled 
hall, cloakroom (basin, toilet and cupboard), 
2 spacious reception rooms (conservatory to 
lounge), large morning room and _half- tiled 
kitchen, both excellently equipped, 5 spacious 
double bedrooms, luxurious half-tiled bath- 











room, separate toilet. Large garage with 
— light. £6,000 freehold.—DUFF’s, as 
above 


Bromley. Backing on to open land, an attrac- 
tive modern Detached Residence of spacious 
design and in a quiet situation within easy 
reach of all main services. Fully enclosed 
porch, large hall with cloak cupboard and 
cloakroom (basin and toilet), 2 spacious recep- 
tion rooms, large part tiled kitchen with 
excellent equipment; 4 double bedrooms, 
luxury half-tiled bathroom, separate toilet. 
Built-in garage with electric light. Delightful 
garden 150 x 40. £4,950 freehold.—DUFF’s, 
as above. 

Beckenham. Set in a quarter acre of excep- 
tionally attractive and well-planned gardens 
overlooking Kelsey Park, an imposing modern 
Detached Residence in immaculate condition 
throughout. Providing: Oak panelled hall, 
half-tiled cloakroom (basin and toilet), lounge 
17 ft. Gin. x 15 ft. with covered sun loggia, 
dining room I8ft. 9in. x 16 ft. 9in., large 
morning room and_ half-tiled kitchen, both 
providing splendid equipment; 4 spacious 
double bedrooms, three-quarter tiled bath- 
room, 2 toilets. Brick garage with water, 
electric light and power. Delightful gardens 
which include a small orchard. £7,000 free- 
hold. —DUFF’S, as above. 


L'NDFIELD, within 10 minutes’ walk Hay- 
wards Heath Main Line Station (London 
45 minutes) close good bus services, shopping 
facilities, 18-hole golf course just over 4} mile 
away. An exceptionally attractive Country 
Residence with pleasing elevation in mellowed 
brickwork, and weather tiled roof, accommo- 
dation on two floors only, 5 bedrooms, dressing 
room, 2 bathrooms, cloakroom, 3 reception 
rooms, compact offices. Garage. Easily 
managed pleasure grounds about | acre. All 
main services. Part Central heating. Vacant 
possession. Freehold.—For further particu- 
lars apply BRADLEY & VAUGHAN, F.A.I., 
Commercial House, Perrymount Road, Hay- 
wards Heath, Sussex. 
Mid-Sussex. 300 ft. up in lovely country, 
extensive views of South Downs but under 
two miles from Haywards Heath main line 
station (London under one hour). A Gentle- 
man’s singularly attractive Country Resi- 
dence with well-designed accommodation on 
two floors only. 7-8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
cloakroom, galleried lounge hall 25 ft. plus 
bay by 16 ft., lounge 25 ft. by 16 ft., dining- 
room 19 ft. by 15 ft., complete domestic 
offices including staff sitting room, useful out- 
buildings, garage 2 cars, choice pleasure 
grounds, including grassland, in all about 
44 acres. Main services. water, electric light 
and power. Vacant possession. Freehold.— 
For further particulars apply Joint Sole 
Agents, BRADLEY «& VAUGHAN, F.A.I., as 
above, and Messrs. WILSON & Co., 23, Mount 
Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1 
West Sussex Market Town, in beautiful 
Downland Country. A really fine Detached 
Georgian House, recently converted into three 
self-contained flats, the whole being in good 





repair and decoration, two being let and 
producing £325 exclusive of rates. Vacant 
possession of ground-floor flat, consisting 


3 bedrooms, 2 bathroom, 2 reception rooms, 
kitchen, offices, walled garden. Main water, 
electric light and power. Freehold £7,500.— 
Agents BRADLEY & VAUGHAN, F.A.I., as 
above. 

Between Haywards Heath and Lewes. 
Convenient to bus routes, in beautiful open 
country with extensive views of South Downs. 
A delightful Bungalow, well constructed in 
brick with tiled roof. Accommodation: 3 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, 2 sitting rooms, offices, 
garage. Orchard, gardens, pasture land, in all 
about 10 acres. Good water supply. Vacant 
possession. Freehold £4,500.—Agents: BRAD- 
LEY & VAUGHAN, F.A.I., as above. 


ORTH HAMPSHIRE, between Newbury 

and Basingstoke. A Gentleman’s small 
Agricultural Property of 76 acres suitable for 
pedigree stock. Modernised Georgian Resi- 
dence of 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 sitting 
rooms and offices. Very superior cottage. 
Buildings with model cow house. Land 
mainly pasture. Auction later or offers for 
private sale with possession of whole.— 
Recommended by Sole Agents: DREWEATT, 
Watson & BARTON, Newbury (Tel. 1). 


SHREWSBURY OUTSKIRTS. Lovely 
sitvation. Choice semi-country Freehold 
Residence, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 recep- 
tion, offices, garage, outbuildings, pretty 
garden and paddock of 23 acres. Essential 
services. Superb condition. Immediate posses- 
sion.—Full details and price from COOPER 
AND GREEN, F.A.I., Shrewsbury. Tel. 2095 
(2 lines). 








FOR SALE—contd. 


M!DHURST, SUSSEX. Distinctive village 
Georgian Residence situated in centre of 
this renowned old-world town, suitable for 
private residence, or business user. Seven bed- 
rooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, kitchen. 
= main services. Small walled garden. Price 
8,250 freehold.—Fox & SoNs, 117 and 118, 
Weskes Road, Brighton. ‘lel.: Hove 9201, 
NORTHWOOD, MiIDDX. 








Magniticent 
modern detached property of character 
standing in % acre, luxuriously appointed and 
comprising spacious entrance hall, cloakroom, 
through lounge 21 ft. x 13 ft., handsome dining 
room 14ft. Yin. x 13 ft. Superb domestic 
quarters, kitchen 17 ft. 6in. x 12 ft. 9in. 
Abundant cupboard accommodation. Well 
lighted first floor landing with 4 beds. 
20 ft. 9 in. x 13 ft., fitted mirror-fronted ward- 
robes. Luxury bathroom en suite, 14 ft. 9 in. x 
12 ft. 9in., built-in furniture, 13 ft. Gin. x 
7 ft. Gin., pedestal basin, 13 ft. x 9 ft. Gin. 
Bathroom 2 in colour. Double brick garage. 
Paved terrace overlooking garden, lawn and 
fruit trees. Extensive views over countryside. 
Immaculate decorative order. Central he ating 
throughout. Easy access to town by Met. line. 
Highly recommended as an _ outstanding 
property. £8,750 freehold, or offer. Early 
ee a through GILBERT LUCK, 
oA L,I -A., 111, Pinner Road, Northwood 








GEDGEBERROW, nr. Evesham, Worcs. 
For sale, freehold, well-built modern 
House, 3 bed., bath, 2 reception, small kitchen. 
Moderate garden. Electricity, main water. 
Price £2,500.—Apply: HOMER AY, 68, St. 
Marks Rd. W.10. 
SOMERSET AND DEVON. Several 
attractive Small Farms 30-45 acres at 
prices between £6,000 and £8,000.—Particu- 
lars from MURDOCH LOWNIE, LTD., 82, Vic- 
toria Street, London, 8.W.1. 


GURREY. 30 MINS. TOWN, in first-class 





residential locality. Distinctiv e, double- 
fronted residence ip immaculate repair 
throughout. Every modern refinement in- 


cluding parquet flooring, wash basins all bed- 
rooms and central heating. Spacious hall with 
tiled cloakroom (h. & ¢., w.c.). 3 delightful 
receptions, sun loggia, breakfast room, 6 fine 
bedrooms and dressing room. Well appointed 
offices. Extensive well-stocked grounds. 
Double garage. Strongly reconimended. 
£5,000 freehold. (Folio 5014).—Apply Owner’s 
Agents, LINCOLN & Co., F.V.I., Surveyors, 83 
Manor Road, Wallington, Surrey. Wallington 
6601 (10 lines). 

PPER WARLINGHAM, SURREY. 

A delightfully situated and attractive 
modern Residence, on two floors only, and 
having large dormer windows, 5 bed., bath., 
2 rec., lounge hall, good-sized rooms, compact 
domestic offices. 1 acre including smali 
orchard, 2 greenhouses, garage. Main services. 
Price £6,500 frechold.—Apply: 8. B. CAWLEY, 
Estate Offices, Caterham (Tel. 37). 

EST SOM. (kxmoor), in sporting 

locality. Interesting old-world Farm- 
house Residence of medium size, together with 
some 17 acres of pasture adjoining. 2 rec., 
5 bed. (4 h. and c.), bath., kitchen, dairy, 
useful outbuildings. For sale with vacant 
——* —RICHARDSON & Co., Minehead. 
. 63. 
WEST SUSSEX. Old Bosham village on 
Chichester Harbour in the centre of a 

picturesque yachting and fishing village. 
Residence containing hall. gentlemen’s cloak- 
room, 2 sitting rooms, 4 bedrooms, 3 with 
lavatory basins, 2 bathrooms, kitchen and 
good offices. Main services. Very attractive 
timbered garden with garage. Studio and 
about 3 acres of paddock. Price freehold with 
possession, £7,750. Immediate inspection 














recommended.—WYATT & SON, 59, East 
Street, Chichester (Tel. 2296/7) ; 
LTS. A delightful Queen Anne Resi- 


dence of mellowed brick with Cotswold 
stone tiled roof. Attractive situation in village, 
on bus route. Hall, 3 reception rooms, cloak- 
room, modern kitchen and offices, 2 bathrooms, 
5 bed. and dressing rooms, good attic. Garage 
and charming walled gardens, nearly one acre. 
Main electricity ; main water available. Vacant 
possession. £6,750 or nearest offer.—BERRY, 
POWELL & SHAC KELL, Auctioneers, Chippen- 
ham. Tel. 2004. 
Wy ORCESTERSHIRE. Birmingham 23 

miles, Worcester 3 miles. Exceptional 
opportunity to acquire moderate-sized 
Georgian Country Residence adapted with 
imagination to modern conditions. Newly 
redecorated and: refitted throughout with 
every modern convenience, main water and 
electricity. The main portion contains 3 recep- 
tion and 7 bed and dressing rooms, all with 
lovely views. The smaller portion, entirely 
self contained with sitting room, 4 bedrooms 
and usual offices including bathroom and 
kitchen, can be used as domestic quarters or 
be let separately. Park-like grounds surround- 
ing the house are available either as a whole 
or without certain lots including a fully mod- 
ernised 6-roomed lodge, large heated green- 
houses and walled gardens and a farmery with 
excellent buildings. Total 17 acres. Vacant. 
possession.—Box 2835. 
MORTGAGE ADVANCES on all types of 

Freehold or Leasehold Properties at 
specially low rates. Very short leaseholds 
44 per cent., all others 4 per cent. Existing 
mortgage repayments of either type reduced 
without cost. Bank or Building Society loans 
converted to provide a pension or cash amount 
at end of repayment period. 90 per cent. 
purchase price over 25 vears, 85 per cent. up 
to 30 years. Tenants allowed whole of pur- 
chase price plus legal charges. Immediate 
cover for all types of vehicles at lowest rates 
consistent security.—F. TAYLOR-DOWNES, 
F.1.A.S., F.V.A., Auctioneer. Estate Agent, Sur- 
veyor, Mortgage and Insurance Broker, 196, 
High Street, Orpington, Kent. Tel.: Orpington 
6677 (3 lines). 




















ESTATE AGENTS 


A?AMs, RENCH & WRIGHT. Surveyors 

and Agents for Cottages. Houses, Farms 
and Smallholdings in all areas of Dorset and 
Hampshire.—Head Oftice: 14, Poole Hill, 








Bournemouth (Tel. 3144). Five branches, _ 
SHTEAD, LEATHERHEAD AND 
DISTRICT. CHAS. OSENTON & CO. 


(W. L. LAMDEN, F.A.1.), Members of the Char- 
tered Auctioneers and Estate Agents Institute, 
36, North Street, Leatherhead (Tel. 3001/2), 
96, The Street, Ashte (Tel.: Ashtead 2338: 
“OTSWOLDS, also Berks, Oxon and W 
HOBBS & CHAMBERS, Land Age nts, 
Estate Agents and Auctioneers, Cirencester 
(Tel. 62/63), Faringdon (Tel. 2113 
ITCHLING and the South 
Country Properties and Farms in this 
district, apply to: MORREY AND PARTNERS, 
The Estate Offices, Ditchling, Sussex. Tel.: 
Hassocks 367. 














Downs —for 


ESSEx AND SUFFOLK. ¢ ‘Country pr proper- 
ties.—C. M. STANFORD & Son, Colchester 
(Phone 3165). 
OR SUSSEX PROPERTIES AND 
ESTATES.—ROWLAND GORRINGE AND 
Co., 64, High Street, Lewes (‘Lel. 660); Uck- 
field (532), and Hurstpierpoint (3133). 
Furniture Auction Galleries, Lewes. 


HAMPSHIRE AND THE ADJOINING 


. = COUNTIES.—CurRTIS & WATSON, Auc- 
tioneers, Land Agents and Valuers, Bank 
Chambers, Alton. Telephone 2261 











ERTS AND ESSEX. Messrs. CRAWTER 

(Est. 1788), Chartered Surveyors, Auc- 
tioneers and Land Agents, Town and Country 
Properties, Surveys and Valuations. Offices: 
100, Turners’ Hill, —— Herts. (Tel.: 
Waltham Cross 3236/7) 


RISH Sporting Prope rties s, , ( ity Inve sstme nts, 
Estates managed, Fac tories, Hotels, ete.—- 
All vendors and purchasers of properties 
should consult STOKES & QUIRKE, Auctioneers 
and Valuers, who have a large clientele on 
their books. Valuations made for Probate, 
Fire Assessing, Insurance, ete. At 33, Kildare 
Street, Dublin; alsc at 9, Sarstield Street, 
Clonmel, and Fethe u, Co. Tipperary. 
SLE OF WIGHT. For town and country 
properties, houses, hotels, ete., apply: 
GROUNDSELLS, | Estate Agents, Newport, 
Wight (Tel. 2171). 
ENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS.— 
BRACKETT & SONS, 27, 29, High Street, 
Tunbridge Wells. Tel. 115%. 
ENT, MOST PARTS OF. A very large 
selection of properties consisting of houses 
both modern and of the older type, bunga- 
lows and small holdings with a price range 
from £1,500 freehold to £20,000 freehold. Al 





inquiries will receive prompt and personal 
attention. KF. TAYLOR-DOWNEs, i 
F.V.A., Auctioneer, Estate Agent, 





Mortgage and Inst Broker, 196, High 
Street (between G and Woolworth’), 
Orpington, Kent, Tel.: Orpington 6677 (3 
lines). Open all day Sats 
ID-SUSSEX. For available Properties in 
Sussex. BRADLEY & VAUGHAN, F.A.L, 
Estate Agents, Haywards Heath. Tel. 91. 
HERTS AND BOHDERS. GEORGE 
© JACKSON & SON, of Hitchin (Est. 1846), 
Chartered) Surveyors, Estate Agents and 








Auctioneers, Residential and Agricultural 
Properties. Sales, Surveys and Valuations. 
Tel. 18, And at Stevenage (Tel. 184). 








Modern properties 


NORTH SURREY. 
reach of London, 


situated within daily 
vet on verge of Green Belt. Detailed list of 
available Houses and Bungalows sent upon 
receipt of your requirements. Prices range 
from £2,500 to £6.000.—WESTLAND AND 
Co., 28, Broadway, Stoneleigh, Ewell. Tel.: 
E iW Ell D186 78. 


ORTHERN ENGLAND, MIDL ANDS 
AND BORDER COUNT RY. Surveyors, 
Valuers and Auctioneers with over 35 years’ 
exceptional experience.—-B. W. BELTON AND 
COMPANY, LTp., 2, Park Square, Leeds, 1. 
Tel. 27757. 

COTLAND. Estates, 
wanted and for. sale. 
reports of all classes of 

-F. F. BRADSHAW, 


Nairn (2357). 
HROPSH IRE. 


Farms, Houses 
Valuations and 
Heritable Property. 
Land Agent, Hay Lodge, 


Border counties and North 


Wales. For Residences, Farms. ete., write 
the Agents: HALL, WATERIDGE AND OWEN, 
LTp., Shrewsbury. Tel. 2081. 


OMERSET AND ADJOINING COUN- 
TIES. LALONDE Bros. & PARHAM, 18, 
Boulevard, Weston-Super-Mare (Tel. 84, three 
lines). and 64, Queen’s Road. Bristol (Tel. 
21331, three lines), Seaside and Country Resi- 
dential Properties. Farms and Small Holdings. 
OUTH-EAST IRELAND. Many attrac- 
tive Farming and Residential Properties 


now on offer.—Apply for full details to: 
RAYMOND E. CORISH, M.1.A.A., Auctioneer, 
Wexford, Ireland. 





URREY. Property in all parts of the 
county. K. MOORE & Co., Surveyors, 
Carshalton. Tei. : WALlington 5577 (4 lines) 
USSEX. For seaside and Country Proper- 


ties in all parts of the County, apply 

WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., 52, Church Road, 
Hove (Tel. Hove 4055), Head Office: Sloane 
Square, S.W.1. 
West SUSSEX. We specialise in Coun- 

try Properties in this area. CLEMENTS 
AND PRIEST, Old Bank Chambers, Pulborough, 
Sussex. Tel. 276. 
WESTERN AND SOUTH-WESTERN 

COUNTIES. (‘HAMBERLAINE- BROTHERS 
AND HARRISON, 1, Imperial Square, Chelten- 
ham (Tel. 53439); 42, Castle Street, Shrews- 
bury (Tel. 2061); 21, Goldsmith Street, Exeter 
(Tel.: Exeter 2321). (“AGENTS FOR THE 
WEST.’’) 
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SITUATI ONS 
None of the vacancies in these columns relates to 
a nan between the ages of 18 and 50 incl., or a 
woman between the ages of 18 and 40 incl., unless 
he or she is excepted from the provisions of The 
Control of Engagement Order 1947, or the vacancy 
is for employment excepted from the provisions of 
that Order. 








Vacant 
‘ARDENER required immediately for country 
house near York. Must be fully experienced 
with flowers. Good accommcdation available. 
State whether wife or daughter willing to assist 
in house. Give age, experience and wage required. 
—Box 2859. 
'ANTED, Middle-aged Married Couple, prefer- 
ably Scots, to run farm house and garden 
and domestic poultry for bachelor farmer in 
Cambridge/Newmarket district. Furnished or 
unfurnished rooms.—Apply, stating wages, Box 











Lo ee ary ae 
OMESTIC HELP supplied from Continental 
countries.—Details from LONDON CON- 
TINENTAL EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, 119, 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. _Tel.: GERrard 9545. 
ADY, late forties, desirous obtaining position, 
Housekeeper-Companion-Secretary. Excel- 
lent cook and manager. Fond of animals and 
country life. Car driver. —Box 2853. 
URGEON recommends young Lady for Confi- 
dential Secretary and position of trust with 
social, sporting, professional or high-grade com- 
mercial concern.—Box 2851. ewe 
‘HE SERVANT PROBLEM! Why not import 
a German domestic. State your requirements 
and we will nominate a suitable worker by return. 
—COMPTON JAMES, Axminster, Devon. 
AJHAT about a capable DUTCH girl to ease 
your domestic worries?—Write, SECRE- 
TARY, Housewives Bureau, Malvern. 


EDUCATIONAL 

S PRINCIPAL of Cook’s Scholastic Service, 

Miss Elsie Jackson offers a personal service 
to parents or guardians anxious to place children 
of all ages in the right school at home and abroad; 
also Coaching. Domestic Science and Secretaria] 
Colleges, etc.—Write or call, THOS. COOK AND 
SON, LTD., Dept. SCH/22c/SS, Berkeley Street, 
London, W.1, or branches. 

ET SHORT STORIES AND ARTICLES into 

print. Take the Pitman Home Study Course. 
—Details from PITMAN’S . OLLEGE, 256, Russell 
Square, W.C.1. 

OOD income can be made by Story or Article 

Writing. Send for Secrets of Successful Writing 
free, from PREMIER SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
94, Premier House, 53, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
Tt! EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC 

ECONOMY, LTD. The Summer Term com- 
mences May 3, 1950. All branches of Domestic 
Science taught. Day and resident pupils. Certi- 
ficate granted.—PRINCIPAL: MISS RANDALL, 
lst Class Miploma, Edinburgh College of Domestic 
Science. 

HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 

South Molton Street, W.1. MAYfair 5306-8, 
For 1950 vacancies early application is essential. 

CAR HIRE SERVICE 

“A CAR with chauffeur, day or night, any dis- 

tance. 1/- per mile, minimum 5/-.—NO RISK 
CAR SERVICE, LTD., 31, Norfolk Place, W.2 
(AMBassador 2464), and Depcts throughout dis- 























tricts N., N.W. and W. London. 
CARS FOR SALE 
EEPS! Large stock of Jeeps and Trailers 


special long chassis Utilities, etc. 
quantity of Willys and Ford Jeep Spares. 
ditioned Units, 


Vast 
Recon- 
etc.—AUTOWORK (Winchester), 
LTD., Winchester. Tel. 4834 and 3106. 

"THE BURLEIGH Jeep Station Wagon on 

specially lengthened and reconditioned Jeep 
chassis, as reviewed in ‘‘Country Life,”’ is avail- 
able for early delivery. Ideal vehicle for country 
use. Full particulars on request. Also long- 
chassis Jeep truck.—_JOHN BURLEIGH (Auto- 
mobiles), LTD., 13, Astwood Mews, Kensington, 
S.W.7. FRObisher 4034. 


_ CAR WANTED 
OLLS ROYCE LIMOUSINE wanted. 
£1,000 cash.—Box 2792. 
Sod . FOR SALE 
OUR PAIRS Hunting and 2 pairs Polo Boots, 
different sizes, with trees, for sale. Pre-war. 
Excellent condition. One pair Lady’s black 
Riding Boots.—Box 2852. 
CELOT COAT, fine blue skins, excellent mark- 
ing, 250 gns. Also Black Indian Lamb Coat, 
75 gns. Both modern style, excellent condition. 
Length 44, bust 35.—Box 2846. 
REAL Indian Lamb Coat, rich chestnut brown, 
40 in., modern, £56. Real Leopard Swing 
Swagger, beautiful markings, 36 in., £75. Youth- 
ful, smart country coats, both as new.—Box 2854. 
IDING BOOTS.—ALAN McAFEE, LTD., 38, 
Dover Street, London, W.1, have from time 
to time a few pairs of Ladies’ and Men’s Brown 
and Black Riding Boots, ready for immediate use. 





Up to 





Personal shopping recommended to ensure 
accuracy of fit. 
TAMPS. Breaking Valuable Colonial Collec- 


tion. Superb early issues on approval at one 
third of catalogue price. Reference.—Box 1215. 
‘ , LIVESTOCK R ner 
FEW WELSH CORGI PUPPIES for sale. Dogs 
at stud.—MRS. KENNETH BUTLER, Woking 
Lodge, Ottershaw Park, Chertsey. Tel.:. Otter- 
shaw 139. Lu + 
TTRACTIVE Pedigree Puppies, trained Gun 








Dogs, House-trained Dogs for companions, 
guards, Cairns, Sealyhams, Scotties, Corgies, 
Dachshunds, Collies, Yorkshire Terriers, Alsa- 


tians, Labradors, Golden Retrievers, Setters, 
Clumber, Cocker, Springer Spaniels, Fox Terriers 
and crosses. Large selection. Inspection invited. 
Dogs exported.—CAPE, Priesthill Farm, Engle- 
field Green. Tel.: Egham 844. 

EES. For honey, pollination or interesting 

and profitable hobby. Selected colonies and 
really good hives and equipment supplied at 
reasonable price. Catalogue and intelligent 
advice on request.—MORETON & CO., 13, High 
Street, Marlow, Bucks. 
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COCKER and Springer Spaniel Puppies and 

young adults of both sexes, for show, field or 

BOTTERILL, 
Peterborough. 


companions.—WM. 
Grange, Nassington, 
Wansford 331. 
ENUINE North Country Shorthorns, Frie- 
sians and Scotch bred Ayrshires of the better 
kind and at commercial prices, all sold with a 
guaranteed gallonage. Delivered direct to your 
farm anywhere in England and Wales on 7 days’ 
approval, cash or under our ‘‘Pay as you milk”’ 
scheme. Also classically bred thoroughbred 
Horses (in and out of training) and Hunters. 
Send for interesting brochure.-—KENNETH 
BEESTON, Burley Farm, Allestree, Derby. Tel. 
57611 (2 lines). 
oe) BESEY and Guernsey cattle of all ages, at most 
reasonable prices.—FARRAR, Rectory Farm, 
Pulloxhill, Beds. 
good HILL FARM, Portsmouth Road, Cob- 
ham, Surrey, offer excellent point of lay 
Pullets; 30 day guarantee.—Call, write or ‘phone 
Cobham 3153. 
GALUKIS. ‘Dog and Bitch Puppies available for 
sale. Born November 2, 1949. By Mazuri 
Kiraben out of Ganetti (K.C. 78482/49). The dam 
was imported in 1948, and this is her first litter in 
England. Brilliant new blood.—Apply CREIGH- 
TON, The Warden’s Lodge, St. Patrick’s Hall, 
Reading. 


Wingland 
*Phone 











TRAVEL 

L_=ISURELY ~ MOTORING TOURS! 1. Swiss 
Heights and Italian Lakes. 2. Mountain 
Hotels and Alpine Flowers. 3. Glorious Dolomites 
and Venice. 4. Lovely Austria. 5. Italy—with or 
without Rome. 7. Basque Coast, Pyrenees and 
Northern Spain. 8. Southern Spain. Tours filling 
fast.—LAMMIN TOURS, LTD., 67, Blenheim 

Terrace, London, N.W.8. (MAIda Vale 4321). 
OTORWAYS have pleasure in announcing 
that their Escorted Luxury Tours will be 
operated by the new fleet of British Motor Pull- 
mans (21 individual armchair seats). Regular 
departures to Italian Lakes, Rome, Naples, 
Venice, Florence, French and Italian Rivieras, 
Paris, Switzerland, Austrian Tyrol, Germany, 
Rhine, Black Forest, Oberammergau, the glorious 
Dolomites, Spain, Madrid, Seville, Granada, 
Barcelona, Scandinavia, Copenhagen, Stockholm, 
Oslo, Belgium and Holland. Tours of 15 days or 
longer, London back to London, from 68 gns. 
inclusive—no train travel. ‘‘See Europe from an 
Armchair.” Write for beautifully illustrated 
brochure ‘‘CL. —MOTORWAYS (Overseas) LTD., 














71, Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1. Tel.: SLOane 
7123-6, and Agents. 
HOTELS AND GUESTS 
ENGLAND 
(Press) 


a \ MODEL HOTEL IN MINIATURE” 
by the South Downs. CHEQUERS, PUL- 
BOROUGH, 1 hr. London, 20 minutes coast, nr, 
station. Unusual comfort. Old-world charm. 
Delightful, sheltered and sunny location. Central 
heating, log fires—really warm. Farm produce. 
Appetising meals (invariably commended). Excel- 
lent golf, tennis (hard courts), riding, fishing, 
lovely walks. Admirable centre. Good bus ser- 
vices. Ideal for winter residence. From 53 ens. 
Licensed.—Mr. and Mrs. W. Stormont, Resident 
Proprietors (Scottish). Tel.: Pulborough 86. 
AS the ‘Evening Shoes said to the Sandals: 
It’s our turn now at the 
CAVENDISH, EASTBOURNE. 
Facing the sea. Excellent cuisine. Telephone in 
every room. Private bathrooms. Central heating 
throughout. Staff that waits on you hand and 
foot. Dancing to Cavendish Hotel Orchestra. 
—Props.: Pimm’s Ltd. Manager: P. Churchman. 
Telephone: Eastbourne 2740.0 
BEACON HILL HOTEL, Newton Ferrers, South 
Devon. (Tel. 278.) Country house hotel in 
44 acres. Private wooded path to river. Near 
sea. Sailing, bathing, fishing, etc. Summer 
£7 7s. to £10 10s.—Reduced terms spring and 
autumn. 
CAreL , COURT RIDING WEEK-ENDS. 3 to 
3} guineas, including riding. Hunting by 
arrangement.—Apply CAPEL COURT, Capel-le- 
Ferne, Folkestone 346211. 
ROVE HOTEL, SINGLETON, CHICHESTER. 
Exclusive Country House Hotel, in beautiful 
old-world village near Goodwood. Excellent food; 
pleasant walks; golfing. —Tel.: Singleton 225. 
EAVES HALL, in the heart of the Ribble’ Valley 
and within a few miles of the Trough of 
Bowland. A visitor writes: ‘‘Not only is the hotel 
delightfully placed, but the furnishings, bed 
rooms, complete cleanliness and all the factors 
which go to make the ideal Country House Hotel 
are present.’’ Extensive grounds, putting greens, 
tennis, bowls; fishing (private stretch on Ribble); 
golf. Terms, from 22/6 per day. Reduction for 
long bookings.—Apply Resident Manager, EAVES 
HALL, LTD., nr. Clitheroe. Tel. 561. Quote C. 
‘ERRY BOAT INN, Helford Passage, near Fal- 
mouth. Now booking for Easter. Every 
comfort. Good food, wines and spirits. Cocktail 
lounge. Log fires. Brochure.—Write: MANAGER, 
or ‘phone Mawnan Smith 278. 
ORTFIELD HOTEL, SIDMOUTH, S. DEVON. 
A.A.****, R.A.C. Under Royal Patronage. In 
delightful grounds facing south and sea. A sun- 
trap for those seeking the warmth of spring. 
Quietly dignified, charmingly appointed and 
perfection in amenities. Courteous service, 
appetising cuisine, good wines. Lift. Central 
heating. Tel.: 903/4. 
ABRIEL COURT HOTEL, STOKE GABRIEL, 
S. DEVON. Beautifully situated facing south 
on River Dart, 3 miles from Paignton and Totnes 
(regular bus service). A.A. and R.A.C. licensed 
for guests. Ideal for winter residence. H.andc.in 
bedrooms. Central heating. Under personal direc- 
tion of Proprietress. "Phone: Stoke Gabriel 206. 
OLSWORTHY, N. DEVON. THE WHITE 
HART. Beautifully appointed Inn with 
atmosphere and reputation for cellar, tood, and 
courteous service. Free fishing, rough shooting. 
Nine miles Bude. Atlantic Express, Waterloo. 
Phone 75. 























OTEL VANDERBILT, 76-86, Cromwell Road, 

S.W.7. Convenient Harrods and Piccadilly. 
Redecorated and refurnished. 100 comfortable 
rooms with ’phone and hot water. Produce from 
our own farm. Moderate terms of exceptional 
value. WEStern 4322. 


T IS ALWAYS holiday-time at the VICTORIA 

HOTEL, SIDMOUTH, in sunny South Devon. 
Rooms overlooking the sea with private bath and 
self-controlled radio. Orchestra, dancing, cock- 
tail lounge. All outdoor recreations; food you 
will enjoy. Come and be spoilt! Open all the 
year. Tel. 951. Ashley Courtenay recommended. 


INEHEAD—ODELL COURT HOTEL (Tel. 835) 
has a reputation for personal hospitality, an 
excellent table, courteous and considerate ser- 
vice. H. and c., gas fires, own grounds, poultry 
and produce. Enchanting surroundings. Ideal for 
hunting, winter holiday, honeymoon. November- 
April from 4} gns. Winter residents, 4 gns. 
Inquiries invited. 
NA UDDIFORD, Nr. Barnstaple, N. Devon. 
BROOMHILL. A peaceful and lovely outlook 
over 150 acres own grounds. The home-like 
atmosphere of a comfortable country house, with 
amenities of a well-managed hotel. Good country 
fare. Tel.: Shirwell 62. 


EWQUAY, TREGURRIAN HOTEL, WATER- 
GATE BAY. Terms: March to May 4to5ens., 
June 6 gns., July 7 gens., Aug. to Sept. 8 gns. 
Children urder 9 half price.—Particulars, write 
Prop. or ‘phone St. Mawgan 280. 
PASSFORD ‘HOUSE HOTEL and Riding 
Stables, near Lymington (New Forest) for a 
A.A. and R.A.C. 











real rest with every comfort. 
Riding at your door; licensed; constant hot 
water; central heating: golf.—Tel.: Resident 
Proprietor, Sway. 398; visitors, Lymington 661. 


AULTONS HOTEL, OWER, nr. Romsey, Hants. 

Our brcechure describes this beautiful country 
house in 3,000 acres, in which to find complete 
rest. Exceptionally good food. Fishing, rough 
shooting incl. pheasant and duck, riding. Lic.— 
Tel. 285. 

AYING Guests welcomed in country house, 

delightful position near Alfriston, Sussex. 
Health cared for. Near bus and trains. 7 guineas. 
—Box 2850. 

IDMOUTH for wintei residence. The TORBAY 

HOTEL offers perfect cuisine and every 
comfort. Central heating. Lift all floors. Inclu- 
sive terms from 6} gns. Personal management. 
Tel.: Sidmouth 90. 

IXTEEN miles from London. FAIRMILE 

MANOR HOTEL, COBHAM, SURREY. Now 
have available single and double rooms for short 
or long periods at reasonable terms. The best 
of good food and drink. Lovely gardens.—Write 
for brochure and all particulars to the Manager 
Telephone: Cobham 2449 and 2487. 

TOP at the GEORGE HOTEL (A.D. 1450), 

Hatherleigh Devon. Riding and hunting 














arranged. Some rough shooting. Rest and 
country comforts. Off season terms on applica- 
tion. 





USSEX. With delightful surrounding country 

and warm climate. STEYNING is an ideal 
centre for a late holiday. St. CUTHMAN’S 
GUEST HOUSE provides every comfort; h. and c, 
in all bedrooms, also gas or electric fires; cosy 
lounge and bright dining room; excellent and well 
varied food. Late season terms from 5 gns.— 
Write: Proprietor or ‘phone Steyning 2248. 


HAT old and most revered of all the Prime 
Inns of this world. 
THE SPREAD EAGLE HOTEL 
(A.D.1430) 





Midhurst Sussex. 
A gateway t» the Sussex Downs. Tel: Midh urst 10, 


HE PALACE HOTEL, TORQUAY. Why not 

spend winter at the Palace ? Devon, with its 
equable climate, is attractive all the winter, and 
the Palace Hotel, with its well-known ‘‘country 
house’’ atmosphere, is unequalled for its cuisine, 
service and luxurious appointments. Tennis, 
dancing, squash, golf, cinema are other amenities 
for your enjoyment included in the ‘‘all-in” 
terms.—Manager: GEORGE CONQUEST. Tel. 
2271. 











___ SCOTLAND 


ARBET HOTEL, KINLOCHBERVIE, SUTHER- 

LAND. Excellent sea trout, grilse and brown 
trout fishing, sea fishing. Wonderful scenery. 
Sea bathing. Fishing starts mid-April. Hot and 
sold. Electric light. Tel.: Kinlochbervie 201.— 
Proprietors: R. and L. M. NEILSON. 


SLAY, MACHRIE HOTEL. H. and c. in all bed- 

rooms. Home farm, excellent cuisine fully 
licensed. 18-hole golf course, fishing and rough 
shooting. Private beach.—Apply: Resident Pro- 
prietor. Tel.: Port Ellen 10. 


COTLAND, Flichity Inn, Aberarder, Inverness. 

First-class food; every comfort. Excellent for 

a quiet holiday. Good angling from May 1 on 
Loch Ruthven. Brochure free on request. 


PEY BAY, MORAYSHIRE, SCOTLAND. 

Visitors welcomed in lovely house. Every 
home comfort; farm produce; near golf, fishing, 
and sea.—Box 2881. 























WALES 
LAS VYRNWY HOTEL (Montgomeryshire) via 
Oswestry, Salop. Ideal those seeking peace 
and quiet amid superb scenery in winter. Re- 
nowned for good food and perfect comfort. Own 
farm. Fully licensed. Rough shooting, riding, 
tennis. Tel.: Llanrhaiadr 244. 


EMBROKESHIRE. ‘Pen Rhiw’’ Guest House, 
St. Davids, for an unusual holiday in attrac- 
tive country near sea. Good food. Interior spring 
mattresses. Children welcomed.—Proprietors: 
Lt.-Col. and Mrs. WEIR. 
,EMBROKESHIRE COAST. Guests taken from 
beginning of April in comfortable house with 
every modern convenience. 2 mins, from harbour 
in fishing village of Solva. Lovely country, good 
sailing and bathing, ideal for children, excellent 
food. Terms on application.—WRIGHT, Solva, 
Pembs. Tel.: Solva 273. 











HOTELS AND GUESTS—Contd. 
WALES 


"TXN-¥-GROES HOTEL, NR. DOLGELLEY. 

Sheltered amidst finest scenery in North 
Wales, facing south, most comfortably furnished, 
hot and cold services. Provides ideal accommoda- 
tion both summer and winter for those appre- 
ciating considerate attention, quiet surroundings 
and really good food. Good salmon and trout 
fishing. Fully licensed. R.A.C. Guests met at 
Dolgelley Station by arrangement.—Please write 
for terms or ’phone Ganllwyd 205. 


A BDNAGASHEL HOUSE, BANTRY, CO. CORK, 
EIRE, for holidays in the warmest corner of 
Ireland. River and sea fishing, sailing, bathing, 
golf, billiards, first-class food and every comfort 
Inclusive terms 8} to 10 gns.—Ashley Courtenay 
recommended. 
(_ BAIGMOHER COROFIN, CO. CLARE. Free 
fishing River Fergus and many lakes; boats 
free; abundant trout, some salmon, good pike 
fishing. Free shooting. Hunting, hacking, golf. 
Lahinch. Best food, best beds, courteous service. 
—DOUGLAS. 


LAY and gentleman owning sunny modern 

lodge lovely western shore Lough Mask, have 
vacancies for Paying Guest sportsmen and coun- 
try lovers.—GRAHAM MARTIN, Tourmakeady, 
Co. Mayo, Eire. 


QUGHTERARD HOUSE HOTEL, Oughterard, 
Connemara, Eire. Beautifully situated near 
Lough Corrib. Central heating, log fires. Best 
home-produced food. Own Grounds. Fully 
licensed. Electric light; h. and c. Free salmon, 
trout, pike fishing; rough shooting. Open all 
year round.—For terms, apply: Manageress. 
*Phone: Oughterard 7. 
JKETIRED Army Officer and wife, living in old 
family residence on inlet Cork Harbour, 
would welcome all Service people. (Registered 
Guest House). Safe boating and bathing. Home 
farm produce. Inclusive tariff six guineas weekly. 
—SMYTH, Rathcoursey, Midleton, Co. Cork, 
Ireland. - 


T. ANN’S HILL HYDRO, BLARNEY, CoO. 

CORK. A.A., R.LA.C.; beautiful scenery. 
Hydro Farm, 200 acres; Dairy 36 cows; Poultry 
Farm, Vegetable Garden, 7 acres; Orchard, 4 
acres. Hunting, shooting, fishing, golf (18 holes), 
tennis, croquet, table-tennis and billiards. Blar- 
ney Castle, 2 miles. Cork City, 7 miles. Killar- 
ney 49 miles. Resident medical staff includes 
physician, dietitian and masseuse. For terms 
apply, Manager. 
































WANTED 


ANCIENT STAINED GLASS wanted. Windows, 
panels or fragments —THOMAS, 9, Hillsleigh 
Road, W.8. 
ATFPAREL. Highest price obtained for dis- 
carded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs Cloth 
ing of a.1 kinds.—Private owners may send with 
safety to Dept. C.L., JOHNSON, DYMOND AND 
SON, LTD., Auctioreers (Est. 179%), 24-25, Great 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2. 


Booxs within 50 miles of London. JOHN L. 

HUNT, recognised book expert of 22 years’ 
experience, will call by car and collect and pay 
HIGHEST CASH PRICES for books (including 
novels).—Write: 1, Croydon Road, Caterham, 
Surrey, or phone 3387. 


IESEL ENGI ES, 8-40 h.p., single cylinder, 

slow speed, also gas and paraffin 9-25 h.p.— 
Box 2796. 

LECTRIC Light Generating Plant required, 

complete with lators, any condition, 
and slow-speed diesel or paraftin Engines wanted 
urgently.—R. S. & E. (SURBITON), LTD., 8, 
Claremont Road, Surbiton, Surrey (Elmbridge 
5095). 


MAN & SHACKLETON pay good prices for 

Linen, Tablecloths, Bedspreads, Curtains, 
etc.; Silver and Plated articles; Jewellery ot 
every description; also Ladies’, Gentlemen's and 
Children’s discarded or misfit Garments and Furs. 
Offers or cheque by return for consignment sent.— 
FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 


PETER JONES, Sloane Square, S. W.l, wish to 

buy good quality secondhand, reproduction 
modern and antique Furniture, China and Glass 
in good conditoin. Please write or telephone to 
the department concerned. SLOane 3434. 


URPLUS 5/15 K.W. Electric Light Plant 
wanted, horizontal type engine preferred.— 
Box 656. 


"TIMBER merchants willing to purchase any 

specie of H.G. Timber, either standing or 
felled.—Particulars to POOL & SON, Fleet, 
Hants. 'Phone: 53 Fleet. 


WANTED. GEORGIAN AND VICTORIAN 

JEWELLERY, also Fine Gems, Diamonds, 
Emeralds, Rubies, Sapphires, etc. Gold, Silver, 
Ename! Boxes, Etuis, etc., Musical and Singing 
Bird Boxes. Gold Jewellery, even if broken. 
Real and Cultured Pearls. Antique and Modern 
Silver, Trophy Cups and Salvers (even ifinscribed). 
Plate and Jewels relating to railways before 
1860. Exceptional offers with cash.—H. MILLER 
(LLANDRINDOD) LTD., Dept. C.L., 29, South 
Street, Worthing. Bankers: Nat. Prov. 


ANTED to buy, large or small collections of 


Oil Paintings in any  condition.—A. 
COULTER, 33, Ainstey Avenue, York. 






































COUNTRY LIFE COPIES 
For Sale ; 


OUNTRY LIFE,” Nov. 1, 1946, to end Dec. 

1949, complete. “Ill. Lon. News,’’ Jan. 7 
1944, to end Dec, 1949, including Xmas Nos., but 
3 copies dated 28/12/46, 3/1/48 and 3349 missing 
““Tatler,’’ 1949 complete. All above in perfect 
condition. Offers.—Box 2855. 


ULY 4, 1947, to Dec. 30, 1949, complete.—Offer 
to 8, Wilderness Road, Chislehurst. ’Phone: 
Imperial 3221. 


Exchange 

















W ANTED, copies of ‘‘Country Life” in exchange 

for *‘Time,”’ *‘Life,”’ **Coronet’’ or ‘‘Reader’s 

—— T. E. LARSON, Rd. 3, Rochelle, 
inois. 
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DURING THE PAST TWENTY YEARS 


MR. CHARLES HARDEN 


HAS SPECIALISED IN 


Hand-Painted 
China Door Furniture 


(Bandles and Finger Plates) 
the colourful floral decoration of which is, of course, the 


GENUINE HAND-PAINTING OF ARTISTS BURNT 
INTO THE CHINA 


The “ Chychris’’ Series 


OF THIS BEAUTIFUL WORK includes: 
BIRD LIFE 


“THE SWAN” 
“BLUE TITS” 
“THE PARAKEETS” 
“THE SHELDRAKE ” 


NURSERY 


“THE DUTCH MAID” 
“‘ PIXIES ” 
“ NURSERY ANIMALS.” 


FLORAL DESIGNS 


“LILY OF THE VALLEY” 
“THE MOSS ROSE” 

* VICTORIAN BOUQUET” 
“THE BLUE VASE” 
“GARLAND OF ROSES” 
“CANARY ROSE” 


SPORTING 

















“THE HUNTERS ” 


THE EXTENSIVE RANGE OF THE 
CHYCHRIS SERIES OFFERS DESIGNS 
AND COLOURINGS WHICH MAY BE 
SELECTED TO BLEND WITH ALMOST 
ANY COLOUR SCHEME OF INTERIOR 
DECORATION OR FURNISHING FABRICS 
OF THE COUNTRY HOME OR TOWN 
RESIDENCE 


MOST IMPORTANT.—Please note that the 


Chychris series should not be confused with 





similar recent productions made of materials other 





than the genuine china, and manufactured to | 

imitate china ONE CAN EASILY BE DE- | 

CEIVED, UNTIL THE GENUINE ARTISTS’ 

WORK HAS BEEN SEEN AT MR. HARDEN’S 
SHOWROOM : 


30, DORSET ST., LONDON W.1. | 











Illustrations and price list will be sent on application. | 
| 
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AME Mies Za e / 
Ride a Cock Horse to Banbury Cross...” We 


cannot, we fear, honestly claim the original and decorative lady 


6é 






of the Cross as a customer of Barclays. She should have been, of 







course—with all that jewellery, she needed somewhere safe to leave 
it when her white horse carried her away from Banbury on visits or 
on holidays. We are, however, happy to number many ‘fine ladies’ 
among our Banbury customers today. They bank with us, we like 
to think, because they feel that the Barclays tradition of willing 
service to the local community means that their financial affairs will 
be attended to with competence and care; because, in fact, they 
feel that though they may not ‘ have music wherever they go’ their 


relations with their banker will always be harmonious and pleasant. 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


The Barclays system of Local Head Offices—with Local Directors who really 
know their districts — means that special attention is given to the differing 
problems of different localities. There are 30 Local Head Offices in England 
and Wales. 
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An investment for 


GOOD EATING! 


COLDER THAN | 
REFRIGERATOR a Quick Freezer 


for your garden produce 




















The very last word in ‘ out-of-season’ food storage! A home 
Quick Freezer that keeps your vegetables — fruit — game — shellfish, etc. 
perfectly stored, fresh for delicious eating whenever you like. The Copperad 
‘Freezerver’ freezes and stores 300-500 lbs. of food at a constant tempera- 
ture that maintains cellular structure unimpaired —for as long as required. 


Compact, trouble-free and economical to operate. Supplied for any voltage. 
THE 


Copperad Hecsewer” 


Write to Dept. F. Copperad Ltd., 87, High Holborn, London, W.C.2 for leaflet in 


full colours and name of your County Distributor. 

















































MADE BY THE MAKERS OF CAYMERS CYDER 








The One and Only 


e Liqueur to 
linger over 


FREE HOME TRIAL! 





“HEALTH RAY SUNLAMP” 


DUAL PURPOSE (ULTRA-VIOLET OR 
NFR ED) 


' - ; 

ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS tan the skin, 
form vitamins in the tissues, create new 
blood cells, and so fortify the whole 
body. Persons deprived of these rays 
get sallow and anaemic. 
INFRA-RED RAYS kill pain, relieve 
Fibrositis, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuritis, 
Skin troubles, etc. Made for home use. 
As safe and as easy to use as electric light. 
A.C. or D.C. All voltages. 


PRICE £6.0.0 


TEST THE HEALTH RAY at 
home for 7 days at our 
expense. If it does not 
ease your aches and pains 
or make you feel and look 
better—simplyreturn the 
Health Ray to us and it 
will not cost you a penny. 


WORLD FAMOUS. OVER 200,000 SOLD IN 
THE U.S.A. AND GREAT BRITAIN SINCE 1937. 
NOT SOLD IN SHOPS 
POST THIS COUPON TO-DAY 








Health Ray Co., Dept. C.L.21, 
Southampton. 


Plerse send details of your Free Trial Offer 
of the Health Ray. 











































“HART” COURTS 


give years of service 





Minimum maintenance keeps up the fast, accurate, 

gritty surface of a ‘‘HART”’ Hard Court. 

Made in pleasant harmonising colours, annual top 

dressings are not normally required—no new 

materials are needed for several years. 

Without doubt the most suitable court for club or 

private use. We shall be glad to submit estimates. 

“HART” SPECIALITIES 

Our experience in the construction of Tennis Courts Bowling 

Greens, Gardens, etc., enables ‘us to develop and offer proved 

and tested “‘ Specialities’ —-TURF, FERTILISERS, SEA- 

SAND, GRASS SEED, WEED-KILLERS, etc. Write 
for further details. 


MAXWELL M. HART 


39 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 








(LONDON) 
LIMITED 


Tel: 
ABBEY 1774/5 
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CHURCH 
BELLS 


Ringing Peals 





| 


Chimes 
Carillons 


Single Bells 





+ 


BELL TOWER ON A COUNTRY ESTATE 


ESTATE CLOCKS 


ELECTRIC OR WEIGHT-DRIVEN 


COOKS 
GILLETT & JOHNSTON Lr. 


cROYDON, SU RBRBRE Y 


Founderscof Famous. Bells 
Tel: Thornton Heath 322! (5 lines) 








GOOD 
COOKING 


Ss Here is the perfect 
combination for th 


















perfect kitchen.THE ee 
BELLING STREAMLINE £13.5.0 
Electric Cooker with inner glass 
oven door, and illuminated in- 
terior, automatic temperature 
controls for oven and boiling 
plates — the most advanced 
design yet produced. And THE 


£27.15.0 
BELLING Electric WARMING CABINET which heats and 
stores the plates, keeps meals piping hot, and dries 
the washing-up. Also available on Dinner Waggon. 


£45.0.0 : ¥ , 
You can’t beat a 
BELLING & CO. LTD., ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX 


MAKERS OF ELECTRIC FIRES AND COOKERS SINCE 1912 
CRC.95 














Delightful in 
HOT MILK 
HOT LEMON 
TEA OR 
COFFEE 
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IN YOUR OWN HOME ! 


Specially designed for private residences, 
', the Home Lift operates from an ordinary 
power point. Builders’ work required is 
negligible and running costs are very low. The 
Home Lift is easily operated by an invalid. 


Sole manufacturers under licence in the U.K. : 


| HAMMOND s CHAMPNESS 


* GNOME HOUSE, BLACKHORSE LANE, WALTHAMSTOW, 
LONDON, E.17. TELEPHONE : LARKSWOOD 107] 
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r 19th Century Elegance 


Most adaptable of all styles, the Regency furniture shown here in contemporary 
setting would lend equal grace and charm to a modern or traditional background. 


These pieces have been chosen from our vast collection of reproduction and restored 
old furniture on view in our Galleries on the Third Floor. 


HARRODS GALLERIES 


HARRODS LTD SLOane 1234 KNIGHTSBRIDGE SW1 
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PRINCESS MICHAEL CANTACUZENE, COUNTESS SPERANSKY 


Princess Michael Cantacuzéne, Countess Speransky, the eldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John Coldbrook 

Hanbury-Williams, of Shaw Farm, Tockenham, Wootton Bassett, Wiltshire, was recently married to Prince 

Michael Cantacuzéne, Count Speransky, the son of Prince and Princess Serge Cantacuzéne, Count and 
Countess Speransky, of Sandricourt, Amblainville, Oise, France 
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FARMING AND LAND USE 


ROFESSOR DUDLEY STAMP has one 

Pp foot in the farm-yard and one in the land 
planner’s office, and during the past few 

days he has been talking both to the Farmers’ 
Club and tothe Town Planning Institute on the 
sort of priority which agriculture should be given 
in the planning of land use in our national eco- 
nomy. He is often accused by planners of 
exaggerating the importance of the demands 
made by other users on land otherwise avail- 
able for agriculture. It must be agreed, how- 
ever, that he made an admirable case for his 
contention that farming is much too low to-day 
in the priority lists. After discussing with the 
planners the demands of housing, industry and 
new towns, playing-fields, schools, roads, mineral 
workings and the Forces, he suggested that pro- 
bable losses of agricultural land under present 
policies in the next twenty years would amount 
to two or two and a quarter million acres. 
Roads represented 40,000 acres, mineral work- 
ings 80,000 acres, and the Forces and Ministry 
of Supply 380,000 acres. Rehousing half the 
population, he said, and the provision of 
facilities at new-town standards would call for 
1,500,000 acres more. Allowing for possible 
improvements they might guess that with 40 
million acres of crops and grass the people could 
be fed. But, far from getting more land, agri- 
culture was having to work extremely hard to 
retain the land it had already against innumer- 
able other demands. 

It is not only that the newspapers tell us 
daily of three-year enquiries on ‘‘open-cast”’ 
land restoration, of Service demands which are 
calculated to destroy the “green belt’’ proposals 
of large groups of planning authorities. The 
priority position has completely changed since 
we liquidated our overseas investments to pay 
for two wars and are now fighting in an indus- 
trialised world to maintain our export trade. It 
is, as Dr. Stamp suggests, quite impossible to 
escape the obvious conclusion that any essential 
part of British recovery must be the development 
of maximum food production at home—and 
with food he includes essential raw materials, 
which, of course, include timber. In such cir- 
cumstances most Government departments 
must, unfortunately, be regarded as _ land- 
spending departments, and it is left to the 
Ministry of Agriculture to act as the land-saving 





department. It falls to the Agricultural Land 
Service to carry out the dual function of 


watching and protecting agricultural interests 
wherever they are threatened, and of giving 
advice on agricultural matters to the planning 
authorities. But the Agricultural Land Service 
is, as a part of its Ministry, bound to carry out 
Cabinet policy and to act as one of a team rather 
than the advocate of a particular interest. Far- 
mers often maintain that the Ministry’s views 
are always overriden. How far is this the case? 
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Dr. Stamp maintains that in general it is 
far from being so, and he is in a position to give 
both chapter and verse. When the Greater 
London Plan was first under discussion some 
twenty to thirty sites were tentatively discussed 
for overspill towns. More than half of them were 
eliminated on agricultural objections raised by 
Dr. Stamp himself. The Report, when it 
appeared, laid down no definite locations, and 
the way was open for further careful con- 
sultations. This, no doubt, justifies Dr. Stamp’s 
comment that it is the outright victories which 
so often remain unknown, whereas the dog- 
fights and the failures attract public attention. 
Good agricultural land has been saved at White 
Waltham and, though the suggested sterile 
sites in the Bagshot Sands area ‘‘slipped down- 
hill” as the result of costs of water supply, the 
Bracknell compromise is better than the plan 
originally suggested. Two other points are well 
worth bearing in mind. So many sites are looked 


AAPA AAAAMAA AAA 


MORNING FROST 


HE frost lies white on the cottage roofs 

And all the length of the village street 
That echoes loud to the ring of hoofs 

As hounds proceed to their published Meet. 


But soon the sun, like a torch ablaze, 
Leaps swiftly over the chimney-stacks, 
To dazzle all with its level rays 

And turn the roads into molten tracks. 


Now fit for hounds and a horse to use 
Beneath the glitter, on every tree, 

Of drops that sparkle a hundred hues, 
Worth all the gems in the world to see. 


The hills to windward may yet be white, 
But green as jade are the southern slopes, 
To cheer the field by the gladsome sight, 
And fill a huntsman with new-born hopes. 


Epric RoBERTs. 
DPL.BYBABAAAAAAAAAA>AAaram 


at from one point of view or other. At what 
stage should there be direct consultation with 
owners or with agricultural interests? When 
the original thirty ‘‘London sites’’ were first 
discussed the sword of Damocles hovered, all 
unknown, over a vast number of heads. Now, 
by a compromise, when plans for development 
come up for official consideration they are re- 
ferred to the county agricultural committees. 
The other point is of great importance. Those 
in search of sites judge their agricultural value 
from existing production and not from a poten- 
ital production which is being neglected. Let 
farmers take notice ! 


TEMPLE BAR RETURNING ? 


FT.HE Court of Common Council is to con- 

sider next Thursday the possibility of 
ending Temple Bar’s exile and re-erecting it 
somewhere in the City. Wren’s city gate, the 
position of which is marked by the hideous 
monument where the Strand becomes Fleet 
Street, was pulled down in 1878 and preserved 
by private enterprise at Theobalds Park, Hert- 
fordshire. Its return has often been urged in 
recent years, and now there is no difficulty 
about its acquisition, although, of course, re- 
erection will cost at least ten times the cost of 
its original building—£1,398 in about 1670. 
This is a unique opportunity to restore to London 
a famous and beautiful historic monument. 
A site in Temple Gardens has been suggested. 
Rather than within the Gardens, where it would 
occupy open space and lose its character as a 
gateway, a site on their frontage to the Embank- 
ment would be more suitable. It could there 
appear to serve as an entry; would be well lit 
(an important consideration) and well seen; 
and could even be used for its traditional pur- 
pose—as the place where the Sovereign is 
received by the Lord Mayor when entering the 
City of London—on occasions when the route 
lay along the Embankment. 


CATERING FOR AMER:CANS 


T is surely an exaggeration, as it has been 
pretended, that most American visitors to 
Britain, any more than Britons visiting France 
or Italy, want to find exactly the same food and 
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accommodation as they get at home. How- 
ever, we have no cause for complacency, 
especially regarding many of the older country 
town hotels. ‘“‘Luxury hotels” in the principal 
cities should certainly study to provide every 
comfort expected. Yet neither there nor in the 
smaller country establishments is it desirable to 
attempt to substituie American cooking—nor 
French or Italian for that matter—for the best 
English, or Scottish, fare, well-cooked and hos- 
pitably served. On the other hand, when 
visitors ask, as they often do, for iced water or 
coffee with their lunch, it should be immediately 
available and not, as in a case which we wit- 
nessed, indignantly refused as ‘‘impossible.”’ 
Outside the large towns, what most Americans 
come to Britain to find is old-fashioned quiet and 
courtesy, with reasonable comfort. Running 
hot water, clean bathrooms (if possible adjoin- 
ing the more expensive rooms), efficient means 
of heating, bed-side reading lamps, and prompt 
service are just as much English as American 
requisites. A pleasant garden is a real attrac- 
tion to a country hotel—and one of our national 
amenities Americans hope to find in this coun- 
try. They are strenuous sight-seers, and the 
hotel has to be their temporary home, where, 
like anybody else, they want to rest sometimes 
in agreeable surroundings. No doubt more 
could be done for them (and us) in this respect 
as in many others. But on no account let “‘ye 
olde”’ meretriciousness replace solid Georgian 
or Victorian in the hotel rooms. 


AMERICA AND THE NEW GOLF RULES 


T would obviously be a good thing if the game 
of golf, which is now world-wide, could be 
played everywhere under one and the same code 
of rules. Next summer, when the Amateur 
Championship will be at St. Andrews, several of 
the elder statesmen of American golf will 
almost certainly be there, and the opportunity 
will be taken of a conference between them and 
our Rules Committee on a subject which no 
one has more at heart than the Americans. Un- 
luckily, the latest pronouncement of the United 
States Golf Association seems to put agree- 
ment on one code of rules farther off rather than 
nearer, for the U.S.G.A. are disappointed with 
what they call the ‘‘general liberalisation of 
penalties’”’ under our new rules. People in this 
country have a notion that Americans like the 
game made easy, and this is probably true of 
the public that follows the professional tourna- 
ments and thinks only of low scores. They like 
wide fairways, few bunkers, and in short, any- 
thing that conduces to “‘sensational”’ scoring. 
But it is quite untrue of the U.S.G.A., who have 
a great respect for the rigours of the game and 
do their best to uphold it in often difficult 
circumstances. So here we have the rather 
topsy-turvy state of things of Britain lightening 
penalties and America maintaining them. It 
can only be hoped that something may be 
achieved by a conference which is sure, at least, 
to be a friendly one. 


CORINTH AT THE OVAL 


OOTBALL is to be played once again at the 

Oval, and the news is the more pleasantly 
romantic because it is to be the ground of the 
Corinthian-Casuals, who seem historically at 
home there. Many people have, indeed, an im- 
pression that football on the great cricket 
ground is positively pre-historic, belonging to the 
era when R. H. MacAulay ran down the length 
of the field for the Old Etonians to beat the 
Blackburn Rovers. In fact, it is not quite so old 
as all that, for it was in 1895 that the Corinthians 
made a good ending of their Oval career by 
beating another famous amateur side, Queen’s 
Park, from Glasgow, by four goals to none. It 
is too much to hope that the Corinthian- 
Casuals, with a hyphen, can be quite what their 
two component parts were consitle Planco, or 
that amateur football can ever again reach the 
supreme heights. It can now be only a memory 
that even ‘Proud Preston” had to bow to the 
Corinthians. But at least memory and tradition 
are not wholly dead, and ‘‘Soccer”’ at the two 
Universities, from which the old Corinthians 
were largely recruited, has lately shown welcome 
signs of improvement. May the return to the 
home of past glories be auspicious ! 
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Douglas Dickins 


VILLAGE WAR MEMORIAL, WESTWELL, OXFORDSHIRE 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


Ministry of Town and Country Planning 

had condemned a wide stretch of Hampshire 
farm land in the interests of gravel extraction 
without giving the local agricultural authorities 
any opportunity to state their case. I now 
learn that the Ministry of Transport have, in the 
same secret fashion, made plans for a new trunk 
road to Penzance that will run through south- 
ern Wiltshire, and in so doing eliminate for all 
time still more land required for food production. 
In every bulletin issued by our Agricultural 
Committees the vital necessity for cultivating 
every possible acre is stressed and underlined, 
yet we read these exhortations in the roar of 
bull-dozers which are utterly destroying these 
acres with official sanction and encouragement. 


[: some recent Notes I mentioned how the 


* * 
* 


HE proposed autobahn will run from Salis- 

bury direct to Shaftesbury, but at the time 
of writing its further progress towards Penzance 
is still under the veil of official secrecy. This 
craze for unnecessary secrecy is probably one of 
the legacies of the war, for we all remember the 
awe-inspiring hush-hush atmosphere around the 
offices of those who were doing some dull and 
quite ordinary job such as the issuing of boots 
and gaiters to the Home Guard. It is doubtful 
if the people of Wiltshire would have heard of 
the proposed road if a farmer had not come 
upon a long line of imposing-looking new cars 
drawn up by the roadside last autumn and learnt 
from the many mushroom-laden officials that 
they were not in the luxury vegetable trade, as 
their appearance suggested, but, like Drake, 
were engaged in mapping a route to the west. 


By 
Major C. 8. JARVIS 


HE proposed new road will run through the 

middle of five prosperous dairy farms. One 
imagines that the average planning official has 
not the faintest idea what this means, since it 
has never been his lot to manceuvre a herd of 
cows across a main road used as a speedway. 
The point is whether there is any real necessity 
for the taxpayer to be saddled with the great 
expense of this new trunk road, seeing that at 
the rate at which we are obtaining cars from the 
distributors there is no likelihood of any increase 
in motor traffic for the next five years or more. 
Another strong argument against such a road is 
that there are in this area no fewer than four 
main highways running to the west. The best 
and most suitable of these is the excellent and 
straight road that runs from Salisbury to 
Blandford, which on the greater part of its 
length has exceptionally generous verges that 
would admit of considerable widening without 
any further encroachment on farm lands, and 
the normal traffic on this road at the present time 
is such that one may travel along it for a mile or 
more without meeting another vehicle. 


* * 
* 


N the Correspondence columns of CouNTRY 
LIFE a month or two ago there was a letter 
from a reader who had met some of the hawk- 
ing fraternity among the sheikhs of South Arabia, 
and who gave a list of the Arabic names for the 
falcons used, asking what the varieties were. In 
Colonel Dickson’s recently published book, The 


Arab of the Desert, there is a chapter on Beduin 
falconry, but, though the author mentions the 
several species he saw, he does not help the 
reader to identify them beyond st.ting that the 
hurry is the saker, which is a falcon indigenous to 
the Middle East, and that “the shahin is the 
shahin of Natural History,”’ which does not get 
us very far, since what we want to know is its 
identification and its English name. The truth 
of the matter is that, though the Beduin is a 
keen student of natural history, he is most hap- 
hazard about nomenclature, so that in the Arab 
world the names of all living things alter with 
approximately every 500 miles of country, and 
in North Arabia the saker is called not the hurr, 
but the saker, and all the shahins I met were 
peregrines. In the same way, in the vicinity of 
Bahrein the vulture is called the nisy and the 
eagle is the agab, but along the Mediterranean 
coast it is the eagle that is the nzsy, while the 
vulture is known as the vakham. The orni- 
thologist who proposes to visit Arabia to clear up 
some of these mysteries will realise that he has 
a long run of sick headaches before him. 


* * 
. 


HE same confusion exists in piscatorial 

matters, and when I turned to Colonel 
Dickson’s chapter on the fish caught at Koweit, 
I expected to have my gustatory and angling 
memories revived by the mention of the many 
succulent and sporting varieties I had met in 
the gulfs of Suez and Akaba. I was disappointed, 
however, since apparently all those that I had 
met on a plate at breakfast, or at the end of a 
300 ft. cuttyhunk line and trace, are posing 
under different names in South Arabia, and I 
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could find no mention at all of my old aquain- 
tance, abu galambo, the father of scissors, other- 
wise the crab, or of my girl-friend, bint el roban, 
the daughter of the pilot, which we know as the 
crayfish. 

The book clears up, in a chapter which 
deals with seafaring matters and the various 
craft that sail in the Persian Gulf, a mystery 
that has been puzzling me for many years. From 
our childhood days we have been taught to 
believe implicitly that, though the Arab might 
ride either a horse or a camel in the desert, he 
never went to sea in anything but a dhow. 
Whether he was carrying merchandise, fishing 
for pearls or engaged in the high-priority export 
of slaves, he always sailed the seas in a dhow, 
and one of the things that worried me during my 
twenty years among the Arabs was that I never 
succeeded in finding one of these craft. I met 
small boats that were called feluccas and larger 
ones called sambuks, but my search for dhows 
was futile, and I have always shrunk from 
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displaying my ignorance and lack of observation 
by mentioning that I had never seen a dhow. 
It is something ofa relief, therefore, to learn from 
Colonel Dickson that there is no such craft in 
existence, and that all the Arabs he asked about 
the mysterious dhow said ma samaitush, which, 
being translated, is the famous reply of Frisby 
Dyke, of I.T.M.A. fame, ‘‘ Never ’eard of it.” 


* * 
* 


PROPOS of my recent remarks about dap- 
ping for trout, I must confess to having 

used the dap on a chalk stream on one occasion, 
and this was for the benefit, or otherwise, of a big 
trout that lay in a quite impossible position so 
far as the ordinary dry-fly or wet-fly was con- 
cerned. This fish lived in a very wide pool 
caused by a weir holding back the stream, and 
his feeding stance was right under a line of 
drooping willows on the far side of the pool—so 
far away, in fact, that it was only with the 
greatest difficulty that I could throw a fly that 








distance. Whenever I did just manage to per- 
form the difficult feat, the cast always alighted 
on an intervening bank of weeds, so that the fly, 
travelling down rapidly on the narrow run in 
which the trout lay, went over the fish with such 
an exaggerated drag that he not only flatly 
refused to look at it, but usually went off 
in a fit of sulks that lasted for an hour or 
more. 

Then one evening when it was blowing half 
a gale in the right direction, I stifled my nagging 
dry-fly man’s conscience, and took my 17 ft. 
Corrib dapping rod with me to the stream just 
in case my old inaccessible friend happened to be 
rising despite the weather. I found him in a very 
hungry mood and, after one or two exploratory 
efforts to get the hang of things, since this was 
the first time I had used a dapping rod on a 
chalk stream, I put the largest sedge I had in my 
box right on the spot, and in such a natural 
manner that the trout—a fine two-pounder— 
took it without the slightest hesitation. 


A SPORTSMAN IN THE SUDAN 


Written and Illustrated by HENRY LONGHURST 


N invitation recently came my 
A way which I cannot see many 
readers of CountTRY LIFE refus- 
ing. It was to visit the province of 
Darfur, on the western side of the Sudan 
next to French Equatorial Africa, where 
myhost, Lieut.-Col. PeterWreford Brown, 
of the celebrated soccer family, com- 
mands that part of the Sudan Defence 
Corps known as the Western Arab Corps. 
Darfur is a closed province—not 
because anyone has anything to hide 
from the world, but because in the outer 
parts of this vast flat stretch of scrub 
and sand, as big as the British Isles, 
there is no made-up road, no hotel, no 
shop, no signpost, no telephone, no 
anything, and the few authorities who 
govern and patrol it have other things 
to do than send out search parties. It 
also has other distinctions. Plumb in 
the middle of the African triangle, it is 
probably the farthest point, taken all 
round, from the sea; and its westerly 
boundary forms such a perfect profile of 
the late Lord Oxford and Asquith that 
one cannot help feeling someone did it 
on purpose. 

During my stay my host and the 
Governor, Mr. K. D. D. Henderson, were 
due to visit two tribal gatherings in the 
south of the province. Several thou- 
sand men and women converge for these 
gatherings on one small village, bringing 


with them their horses, which the 
Government either buy, subsidise for THE 
being in good condition, or reject. 


Tremendous parades of homage and 
welcome are held, and a splendid time 
is had by all. 

It did not take me long to appreciate the 
size of the country. On landing at the capital, 
El Fasher, five hours’ flying from Khartoum, 
our next step was to bump and jog along a 
sandy track for eight hours in a truck, with 
Captain J. Sharpe, of the Western Arab Corps, 
till we reached Nyala. Here we had supper 
at the house of the District Commissioner, 
Ranhold Laurie, who, with another D.C. 
from the Sudan, John Wilson, put up one 
of the great sporting achievements of modern 
times. In 1948, neither having rowed for eight 
years, they won the Coxwainless Pairs for Great 
Britain in the Olympic Games. 

Another three hours brought us in dark- 
ness through the apparently unending flat 
scrub to the thatched village of Abu Sela, head- 
quarters of the Habbaniya tribe. Here I was 
in time to see a parade of horses, with Ian 
Gillespie, the senior veterinary inspector, who 
came to the province from the Western Isles 
fifteen years ago, acting as judge, and the 
Governor handing out the piles of silver stacked 
on the table. 

The outstanding feature of the trip, how- 
ever, was the tribal gathering of the Rizeigat at 
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the village of Sibdu, a day’s journey from Abu 


IBRAHIM 
IN THE 


Sela. Here, as we drove in, an hour or so in 
advance of the Governor, we were greeted by a 
sight no longer surely to be seen elsewhere in the 
world—two thousand horsemen with 9-foot 
spears, lining the road for half a mile. We were 
really no more than the hors d’@uvre, but they 
gave us a royal cheer. The women kept up 
their high pitched /u-/u-lu-lu; children gazed in 
awe; the red-robed drummers on the ceremonial 
camels banged their red-draped drums with 
ivory drumsticks; and I am not at all sure that 
the police band from Fasher did not also strike 
up on their bagpipes. 

All this, however, was merely a gesture of 
welcome. The main event was reserved for the 
morrow. Once again the avenue was formed. 
Together the Governor and the Nazir Ibrahim 
Musa headed a procession between the lines, 
the latter a tremendous old fellow with jutting 
beard, red robes, gold trappings, a 5-foot whip 
hanging from his wrist, eleven sons, and 
daughters uncounted. Behind them rode an 
escort of 60 men in, of all things, chain mail. 
(How 60 suits of armour come to be in remotest 
Africa no one knows for certain, but many 
competent judges declare them to be relics of the 
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Crusades.) Behind these, preceded by 
the mauve standard with the Cross of 
Lorraine, Wreford Brown led a detach- 
ment of the Western Arab Corps. As 
the Governor passed, every man dipped 
his spear in token of homage, and it 
was a fine sight to see the spears going 
down on either side, like corn bowing 
before a ripple of wind. 

When this was over, the Governor 
dismounted and the old Nazir, lowering 
his sword as he passed, led the whole 
parade past. What a sight it was! 
Riding nine abreast, with loose foals 
following behind their mothers, they took 
more than half an hour to pass, at inter- 
vals of no more than twenty yards or so, 
again dipping their spears as they passed. 

As may be imagined, this was a 
considerable manoeuvre, and I could not 
help wondering how much paper-work, 
operation orders, telephoning, rehearsals, 
and therest of it would have been thought 
necessary at home for such a parade. 
Yet, so far as I could see, no orders were 
given at any time by anybody. There 
seemed to be no officers, no particular 
leaders. The thing just happened. 
The only exception was when at 
one point the ranks became a bit 


ragged (many of the riders not 
only had only rope reins and a 
halter, with no bit, but also were 


leading a spare horse, to say nothing 
of carrying their spear). The Nazir, 
by this time dismounted and standing 
with the Governor, beckoned to a 
red-robed elder beside him, another 
striking character, jet black with 
narrow. slanting eyes and_ vivid white 
teeth, and spoke a word or two to him. 
Thereupon the old man walked 50 yards up 
the line and, brandishing his whip, restored 
instant order in each rank as it passed— 
without, so far as one could hear, uttering 
a word. 

When all had passed, including the camels, 
the two lines reformed and the chain mail 
warriors treated the multitude to a duffa, in 
which they gallop, flat out, in pairs, and 
pull up short in a cloud of dust at the end. 
After this there was a formal tea party with the 
Nazir, followed by several hours of drum- 
banging and dancing and feasting, much to the 
satisfaction of the village vultures, who, after 
sitting so long like lumps of sacking in the trees, 
hopped gauntly down and tidied up the place 
to the last morsel. 

Another striking event was the great lion 
hunt, which I had been promised before leaving 
England. Lions are vermin in Darfur, so that 
one had the prospect, not only of a new experi- 
ence and something to dine out upon for the 
next few weeks, but also of doing one’s good 
deed for the day. The inhabitants think 
highly of anyone who kills a lion, irrespective of 






























how he does it. Thus, as much face is to be 
gained from potting a beast, unconscious, at 
100 yards as from the local procedure of corner- 
ing it, armed only with spears, and doing it to 
death by hand—or even, as did the brother of 
one of the men out with us, rushing in and 
stabbing it with a bayonet as it was leaping 
upon another man. 

Early one morning we drove a dozen miles 
out from Abu Sela, where a very large, very 
black fellow stopped the party and conducted 
us through the scrub to a water-hole. Here 
we found the beaters, thirty of them, and a more 
splendidly bold and bloodthirsty crew you never 
did see. 

All were mounted and all carried long 
spears with heads as sharp as razor blades. 
Some had stirrups, some had not. Of those 
who had, the majority preferred to insert only 
the big toe—for, of course, none boasted foot- 
wear of any kind. Their ancestors, many of 
whom fought with such fearless frenzy against 
the machine-guns of Omdurman, made no bones 
about it: their stirrups were often no more than 
a small metal ring for the big toe. 

At the water-hole more horses were waiting 
—my own a fine white stallion with sheepskin 
saddle—and we rode for another twenty 
minutes, mostly through camel thorn, to a wadi 
fringed with rushes and tall trees. A casual 
glance noted that many of these trees would, at 
a push, be climbable—especially when aided by 
that sudden charge of adrenalin which, the 
medical experts tell us, enables a man in an 
emergency to jump a 10-foot wall, and later 
not know how he did it. 

The firing party, consisting of the Nazir Ali 
el Ghali, Captain K. Timbrell, Laurie and 
myself, disposed themselves strategically to 
cover the approach of the lion, which was to 
come “padding up the wadi.’’ The Nazir and 
Timbrell squatted in the tall grass, while the not 
so intrepid white hunter, comforted by the 
thought that any animal which survived this 
barrage deserved anything it could get, con- 
cealed himself in the fork of a tree. With a 
good deal of glinting of knives members of the 
Sudan Defence Force squatted enthusiastically 
in the bushes around. 

The beaters vanished and an air of utter 
peace descended on the scene—an atmosphere 
which all who shoot will understand, when the 
beaters have gone but not begun their task, 
when anything may happen in the end, but 
nothing assuredly will happen for half an hour, 
and the world around, provided you keep still, 
settles quietly down to its daily life again as 
though you did not exist. 

Last-minute instructions were given to the 
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novice : how, if there were two of them, he was 
to shoot the lioness—‘‘the one without the 
mane’’—as the lion would in that event push off, 
while the lioness in similar circumstances would 
stay and become awkward (a singular reflection, 
one could not help thinking, upon the King of 
Beasts), and how, if it came to the last cartridge, 
he was to hold his fire till the lion was at a point 
about 15 feet away—as likely, one thought, as 
the novice counting ten before opening his 
parachute. 

Peace reigned and one was left alone in the 
sunshine, with one up the spout and five in the 
magazine and a highly charged sense of antici- 
pation. I donot know how many times I drew 
a bead on the imaginary tawny shape slipping 
silently round the end of the wadi. But, alas, 
it never appeared. A cry in the distance, then 
another, and another, meant that the beaters 
were converging on us, and soon they were 
riding in on all sides from the scrub. The head 
beater, a terrific fellow who made one glad that, 
for this generation at any rate, peace prevailed 
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in the Sudan, explained the situation with many 
gestures and in a language | did not understand, 
and off they all galloped again to drive the other 
end of the wadi. Here too, however, the result 
was a blank. 

So the horses were whistled up from their 
refuge half a mile in the rear, and we all repaired 
to the water-hole, there to lunch oft ice-cold 
beer, hot soup, roast duck, and coffee, and so 
home to Abu Sela, only to be met by an urgent 
deputation as to what was to be done about the 
lion. It had just killed a bull, right on the 
outskirts of the village ! 

Having mentioned the menu, I must now 
lift my hat to Sudanese cooks in general. When 
you think what the average English cook can 
not do with half a dozen gas rings, pressure 
cookers, fresh vegetables, electric light, and the 
rest of it, you marvel all the more at what the 
Sudanese cook does do, squatting over a small 
grid with a fire of sticks, a few pots, and the 
light of a hurricane lamp. 

Each evening on trek the party assembled 
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“HERE WE FOUND THE BEATERS, A SPLENDIDLY BOLD AND BLOODTHIRSTY 


CREW.” 


Mr. R. Laurie, winner with Mr. J. Wilson of the Coxwainless Pairs at the 


Olympic Games of 1948, is the figuie on the right in the foreground 


one by one round the camp fire, composed of 
three or four small tree trunks, point to point, 
which blazed the moment you kicked them—each 
man with his table, chair, and such drinks as he 
either required or possessed. (Incidentally one’s 
chair, in a land wholly devoid of furniture, is a 
precious and essential possession. As to drink, 
my experience was that at the end of the day 
one required, desperately, a small whisky with 
an immense quantity of soda, perhaps another 

and then no more: a remarkable contrast 
to, say, Cairo or Singapore). 

The talk flows on, as camp fire talk always 
does, while Venus, bright enough to cast a 
shadow on her own, sinks down in the west and 
Orion climbs up in the east, and then, it may be 
anything from eight to half-past nine, people 
start calling for their dinner. <A_ cheerful 
cry answers from the darkness and within 
five minutes there appears the soup, 
with little squares of fried bread. It is 
followed, perhaps, by a couple of teal, 
done to a turn, with gravy, potatoes and 
tinned peas. After this a soufflé and 
coffee. 

How is it done? I do not profess to 
know. I can only say that if you value 
domestic bliss, do not come back and ask 
why it cannot be done at home! 

In this kind of life sport becomes, 
not a special occasion, but part of one’s 
daily life; though I am afraid it does not 
take long to accustom oneself, on seeing 
a party of guinea-fowl beside the track, to 
the deplorable practice of lining up as 
many as possible for one cartridge and 
then letting fly at them, sitting, from the 
window of the car. This gives great 
delight both to the driver and to the 
Sudanese perched precariously on the 
vehicles behind. To them it is not only 
sport, which they love anyway, but Jahum 
—or meat—which they rarely get. Grin- 
ning widely (this is a country of smiling 
faces) they dash into the bush, knives 
flashing, to slit the throats of the victims, 
thus.releasing their spirits on their journey 
to Allah. 

Sometimes the guinea-fowl were too 
far from the track for this mean proce- 
dure, and in this case a miniature drive 
would be organised. They are unpredict- 
able creatures, but when you do get them 
to fly over the guns they make a capital 
shot, like a not-too-fast pheasant. 

We had not gone far before my com- 
panion suddenly stopped the car, dashed 
out into an open patch in the scrub with 
the .22, and opened fire on a, to me, 
invisible target. It turned out to be a 
great bustard. I take this to be the 
biggest bird that still flies. This specimen, 


however, stuck to the ground and was last seen 
with his long, dark, ostrich-like neck passing 
rapidly through the tall distant grass like a 
periscope. Later I shot one of the lesser 
variety, which we chased with the car. It stood 
nearly 4 feet high and was equivalent to a 20 lb. 
turkey, and just as good to eat. 

Any sort of water-hole in this arid land was 
good for a quick inspection, with almost the 
certainty of a miniature stalk and a shot or two. 
The first that I remember was typical—a pool 
of perhaps an acre with taller trees standing out 
from the scrub, maybe half a mile from the road. 
As we approached we could see life on the water, 
so my host went round to the right, the driver 
to the left, and I to the middle. As I got near, 
a little too soon, up went three geese, perhaps a 
dozen teal, a number of ibis, birds with long 


THE HEAD BEATER. He “made one glad that, 
for his generation, at any rate, peace prevailed in 
the Sudan” 
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black bills like outsize curlews, a heron, two 
cranes, and the inevitable party of waders, 
which I took to be stilts, flying with their long 
red legs trailing out behind. The geese looked 
wonderful as they wheeled away in the sunlit 
sky and any moment I thought to see one of 
them drop, but they were just too quick. The 
teal came over me and I dropped one in the 
water. The driver’s puttees were off in a flash 
and a moment later it was duly knifed. Not 
long afterwards we came on another pond, with 
another three geese, perhaps the same birds, and 
despatched two, one somewhat doubtfully with 
the .22—but a dinner is a dinner and you cannot 
eat it in the air. 

On other occasions we had more organised 
duck shoots, and these were a joy indeed, partly 
because, if you are so minded, the very prospect 
of duck quickens the senses, and partly because 
of the tremendous variety of bird-life that 
crowds round patches of water in a dry country. 
I have vivid recollections of standing at the 
water’s edge beneath some big trees in the early 
morning sun. Across the narrow stretch of 
water the reeds and willows might have fringed 
a little bay at Killarney. The place was alive 
with geese and duck and the first shot sent them 
off, but they were driven to and fro by two guns 
at the other water a mile away. They presented 
a fine variety of shots (and incidentally, my 
first right and left at geese) and some of the teal 
flew like jet-propelled plummets—but it was 
not only that. The birds one did not shoot at 
were an equal delight. A couple of golden- 
crested cranes, for instance, kept coming back 
to within a few yards—such exquisite dainty 
creatures till (as so often happens !) they open 
their mouths, when their slow honk! honk! 
sounds like an aged London taxi-driver with a 
bulb horn. Innumerable doves flitted to and 
fro, cooing ‘‘two-by-two, two-by-two” and 
sipping at the water’s edge, and an old maribou 
stork with his huge bill trod fastidiously through 
the reeds and took off with a great flapping and 
creaking as though his joints needed oiling. On 
the other side of the lake the lowing of beasts 
indicated a village. And when, as we left, a 
couple of the women arrived carrying on their 
heads pitchers of fresh milk for us, merely as a 
gesture of welcome, the morning seemed 
complete. After an all too short spell of what 
seemed at this time of year and by 
contrast with an English winter an 
almost idyllic existence, we returned to 
Fasher, where I was much _ fascinated 
by the residence of the Governor. It 
was once the palace of the Black 
Sultan, Ali Dinar, who declared against 
the Allies in 1916 and was overpowered 
and killed somewhere down past Abu Sela. 
His red velvet-and-gold chair of state 
adorns the Governor’s office and a picture 
of his body hangs on the wall. The present 
dining-room was his main living-room and 
some of his furniture is there intact, 
including the most lovely little inlaid 
ivory table. This same inlaid ivory adorns 
all the doors and window-doors (the walls 
being 3 feet thick), and Mr. Henderson has 
had it cleaned up to gleam in its original 
glory. 

Over the gateway is the wooden cage 
in which Ali Dinar was wont to confine, 
roasting in the midday sun, the more for- 
tunate of those who incurred his dis- 
pleasure. The others, more simply, went 
down the well. An elderly man now 
working as a messenger for one of the 
officers in Fasher worked for three years 
for Ali Dinar asa boy. When asked what 
he was like, he replied : ‘‘How can I say? 
I never saw him. We were never allowed 
to look above our knees !”’ 

Across the courtyard are the women’s 
quarters, a superb barn-like hall with 
painted beams, wooden grill gates, sun 
balcony, white walls and black thatch. 
Half of it is now the library and in the 
other half, when I was there, tall-backed 
chairs were set out for Christmas Com- 
munion. More than anything it seemed 
emblematic of that peace and security 
which in the short space of fifty years a 
handful of British have brought to one of 
the fiercest lands in the world. 
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Fuseli (1741-1825) had a successful career 

in his own time, and became a professor of 
painting at the Royal Academy, his work was 
virtually forgotten until the eve of the first 
World War. Since then his reputation has 
steadily increased, and his appeal to a generation 
that has so resolutely investigated the realms of 
the unconscious is understandable. He was 
certainly an unusual and fascinating artist. 
Yet, as the large exhibition of his work arranged 
by the Pro-Helvetia Foundation and the Arts 
Council at the New Burlington Galleries indi- 
cates, his shortcomings are not to be denied. 
His imagination, though vivid, was limited; 
his themes, if startling, became hackneyed; 
and his craftsmanship, for all its brio, was 
restricted. 

His virtues and his faults came from his 
approach to painting, which was essentially 
literary. He had begun as a poetaster and 
translator, and turned to painting not because 
paint excited him but because he desired to 
communicate ideas. He wanted to strike a note 
of terror and to astonish by the bizarre nature 
of his symbolism. He felt that he had a part to 
play in the revival of imaginative and historical 
painting, which occurred in England towards 
the close of the 18th century. He became 
successful overnight with his celebrated The 
Nightmare, of 1782, which symbolised the gene- 
ral fear concerning coming events. It indicated 
that the happy optimism of the Age of Reason 
was no longer sufficient. He was a romantic, 
aware of the unexplained, of the irrational and 
the mysterious. Many of his subjects came from 
Wieland’s writings or from Shakespeare, and he 


[rset cr the Swiss-born painter Henry 


executed several paintings 
for the Shakespeare gallery 
commissioned by Alderman 
Boydell in 1786. It was 
characteristic of Fuseli’s 
approach, however, that he 
should endow even the comic 
scene of Falstaff in the Buck- 
Basket. with supernatural 
qualities; it suggests the 
one-sided nature of his art. 
Naturally, he was at home 
with the tragedies, and one 
of the freshest passages of 
paint is in his picture of Lady 
Macbeth : the carmine of her 
bloodstained hands is vis- 
ually exciting. On the whole, 
however, his paint lacks 
crispness and his composi- 
tion, though suitably horrific, 
is often strained. 

Fuseli’s ambition was 
justifiable enough. Terror, 
as the novel amply demon- 
strates, is a fine subject for 
writing. But to communi- 
cate such feelings in paint, 
the artist needs to find a 
style that is plastically 
valid. It was here that 
Fuseli did not altogether 
succeed. His painting has 
never the imaginative 
sweep of a Michelangelo or 
a Rubens. He was unable 
to create a symbolical 
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AN ELEGANT LADY. Water-colour by Henry 


Fuseli 
(Left) TITANIA, BOTTOM AND FAIRIES 


language which strikes us through its revelation of 
visual experience and produces fresh forms and exciting 
arrangements of colour. He was forced to lean on past 
examples. ‘It is only by establishing the relationship 
between tradition and originality in Fuseli’s imagery and 
imagination,’ writes Mr. Nicholas Powell in his preface 
to the catalogue of the exhibition, ‘“‘that it becomes 
possible to judge what was his precise contribution to 
art.’” This is the problem. He was original, but he was 
also a mannerist. He himself declared his allegiance 
to Michelangelo and to the classical ideal; his elonga- 
tions, his contortions, his tricks of lighting and _ his 
neurotic undertones show that he was related in style to, 
if removed in time from, the 16th-century mannerists : 
he was essentially subjective, an artist of the fin de siécle. 

Fuseli was at his most effective in his drawings. 
They provide an insight into his private problems. The 
sweep of his pen, forceful and dramatic, could dash in 
the outline of a figure or indicate the volumes of a form, 
and it was the female form, above all others, which 
excited his imagination. Why he depicted women the 
way he did is apparently unexplained; his homage to 
Venus was certainly unusual, as some of his more curi- 
ous and suggestive drawings manifest. Is it to be 
explained by his personal life? He had an unhappy love 
affair in Zurich, cherished an affection. for Martha Hess, 
married a young girl and was pursued by Mary Woll- 
stonecraft. Tall, stately, statuesque, his women are 
invariably posed before a dressing-table, symbolical, 
perhaps, of vanity, and wear elaborate, fantastic head- 
dresses which recall marble Roman portrait busts. These 
coiffures are never disturbed. To see one of his women 
is to think of Baudelaire’s line, ‘Ta téte se pavane avec 
d’étvanges gvdces.’’ They advance as if propelled by a 
hallucination; like figures in a ghost story, they are 
larger than life and then vanish whence they came. 

Fuseli was not without imitators : Alexander Runci- 
man, John Brown, George Romney may be included 
among his circle. He must be seen as a member of that 
international tradition of the horror tale. He was one 
of those enchanted amateurs of the uncanny and of 
those delvers into the unknown who include Horace 
Walpole and Oliver Onions, Max Ernst and the Sur- 
realists. He was a haunted spirit, already affected by 
the mal de siécle of the 19th century. 
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GRAINING AND 
MARBLING 


By MARGARET JOURDAIN 
[practic have been fluctuations in taste in regard to the 


practice of graining woodwork in imitation of richer woods. 
Instead of laying stress upon the “kind of variety and 
intricacy which affords more pleasure to the eye than a flat 
shade of colour,’’ which is Loudon’s defence of the practice, some 
writers in the age of Victoria were captured by the “ethical 
fallacy’’ and induced to believe that graining was a deception, 
and therefore to be eschewed. ‘‘We have repudiated shams 
and can have nothing to say to them,” declared Gilbert Scott 
in 1857, and a journalist, Mrs. Haweis, a little later spoke of 
graining as a ‘“‘noisome ornament, so dear to Queen Anne 
taste.” In our own times, Professor Lethaby, in a paper on 
house-painting, insisted earnestly that “imitative colour should 
be given up.” 
Graining was freely used in the early years of the 17th cen- 
tury. In a bill, dated 1615, for work at Bramshill, Hampshire, 
there is an entry for “ paynting two chambees with walnutt culler, 
graining of them and varnishing.”’ The long gallery at Bramshill 
retains the original graining on its wainscot (Fig. 2), and 
in the parlour at Cothay, Somerset, the Jacobean woodwork is 
erg in imitation of walnut (Fig. 1). roger is fully des- 1.—JACOBEAN WAINSCOT GRAINED IN IMITATION OF WALNUT 
cribed in Smith’s A:t of Painting in Oyle (1676), which ran 
through several editions, and he gives recipes for “ panelling PS SU Se AE ey ee 
and wainscott with its proper shadows and for imitating olive only by “ocular inspection, it being impossible to deliver mad manner of the 
and walnut wood, marbles, and the like.’”’ Smith adds to his operation by Precept without Example.”’ 
instructions a proviso that full competence can be attained The system of large panels provided a basis for effective graining in imitation 
of olive wood, cedar and walnut. There are ample referen- 
ces to its wide use in contemporary journals and accounts, 
and in the works accounts of the Royal Palaces. In 1696 
Richard Stokes sent in his account for “painting nine 
yards of olive wood colour in the drawing-room”’ and for 
forty-four yards of wainscot colour in the parlour. In 1677 
Robert Streater, the Royal Sergeant Painter, charged for 
7,046 yards of wainscot colour grained in 1686. 
Graining representing various woods was employed in 
the same house. A visitor to Erthig in Denbighshire in 1692 
wrote of a drab room, “the panels resembling yew, and the 
mouldings a light colour’’; another room was “‘somewhat 
like oak, and grained like the hall.”’ Survivals of this treat- 
ment are rare, but at Ham House, Surrey, the woodwork 
of the Blue Drawing-room is grained to represent walnut, 
and the panelling at Dyrham, Gloucestershire, is grained a 




















2 and 3.—THE GALLERY AT BRAMSHILL (HAMPSHIRE) WITH WOODWORK GRAINED TO REPRESENT WALNUT (1615), 
and GRAINED AND PAINTED WAINSCOTING IN THE STATE BEDROOM AT POWIS CASTLE. Circa 1670 
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4 and 5.—LATE 17th-CENTURY GRAINING 
HARCOURT, OXFORDSHIRE. The panels imitate walnut veneer ; 
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AND MARBLING IN THE PARLOUR AT PARSONAGE 


HOUSE, STANTON 


the mouldings are marbled green, with porphyry stiles and purple 


marble to the skirting and to the chimney-piece, a detail of which is seen (right) 


reddish brown colour, which is an effective foil 
to the gilt enrichments of the pilasters, and 
carved mouldings. At Powis Castle, Montgomery- 
shire, the State Bedroom woodwork (Fig. 3) is 
grained a dark brown on which are painted 
the cyphers of Charles II on a blue ground. 

The contemporary painting, marbling and 
graining of the panelled rooms of Great 
Hundridge Manor, which was built in 1696, are 
of exceptional interest. The original decoration 
has survived in three rooms, each differently 
treated. In the parlour (Fig. 6) the figured 
panels are grained to represent richly figured 
walnut veneer, with the stiles and rails painted 
black, enriched with small gilt motifs, birds, and 
buildings in the Chinese taste. Marbling and 
graining are combined in the Blue Room, where 
the panels are marbled sienna colour, and the 
rails and stiles grained walnut. Even more 
elaborate effects are seen in the polychrome 
graining and marbling of the parlour at the 
Parsonage House, Stanton Harcourt, Oxford- 
shire (Figs. 4 and 5). 

The fashion for graining lasted until the 
“Palladian”’ architects imposed a more rigid 
discipline early in George II’s reign; and 
Campbell, the author of The London Tradesman, 
writes that by 1747 it was no longer in the 


vogue, and that “houses are only daubed with 
dead colours.’”’ He speaks with regret of the 
period when it was necessary to serve an appren- 
ticeship to the art, and when it ‘“‘required no 
mean genius in painting to make a complete 
workman.’’ In one room at Great Hundridge 
Manor the artist in graining must have been 
“‘a complete workman,”’ for in a panel over the 
chimney-piece the decoration takes the form of 
a monochrome landscape. 

The eclipse of graining led the author of 
a well-informed article in the Architectural 
Publication Society’s Dictionary to assume that 
it was of ‘‘modern English origin,” introduced 
from France by Henry Holland in 1782 for his 
decoration of Carlton House for the Prince of 
Wales. Crace stated that his father remembered 
the introduction of graining and marbling by 
French workmen at Carlton House, which were 
considered great novelties or, at all events, 
a reintroduction. 

The fashion for graining lasted for the 
greater part of the 19th century, but the woods 
imitated were usually satinwood and maple. 
The walls of the Red Drawing-room in the 
Brighton Pavilion are grained to imitate satin- 


wood, and if they are examined figures of 
dragons emerge from the web of lines so 
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delicately pencilled as neither to obtrude on the 
eye nor disturb the quiet character of the de- 
coration. There is a tradition that during the 
decoration a young workman imitated on one 
of the doors a dragon as shown on the adjoining 
walls, and was encouraged by the Prince of 
Wales to finish the work in the way he had 
begun it. 

The imitation of maple wood is said to date 
from 1817, when a specimen of graining repre- 
senting this wood was sent by J. B. Papworth 
to George Morant, a decorator in Bond Street, 
and recipes for imitation of mahogany and 
satinwood are given in 1830 in the Painters and 


Colourman’s Complete Guide by Tingrey, who 
describes graining as having “‘become very 


common in houses, and withal a very pleasing 
and useful part of this branch of painting.” 
Through the first half of the Victorian age 
graining was advised by decorators for its prac- 
tical advantages; one writer, in 1850, claims that 
“the grained surface, being made smooth by 
varnish, does not become readily soiled. 
Everyone who has made a trial of grained, or 
stained and varnished woodwork will agree 
that it is a great economy of time and labour 
in housekeeping, while the addition to the cost 
of plain painting is very trifling.” 
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6 and 7.—GRAINING AND MARBLING AT GREAT HUNDRIDGE MANOR, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. Wainscot in the parlour, the 
panels representing richly figured veneer, the stiles and rails black decorated with Chinese motives; a bedroom with panels marbled 





yellow sienna, the stiles and rails grained walnut 
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A HIGHLAND VISITORS’ BOOK 


By A. H. PACKE 


N A Highland Sketch-book (CoUNTRY LIFE, 
I November 25, 1949) a short account was 

given of life at Glenquoich Lodge, Inverness- 
shire, in the middle years of the 19th century, 
when many well-known people enjoyed the 
hospitality of Edward Ellice, Member of Parlia- 
ment for Coventry. He was nicknamed “ Bear”’ 
in allusion, it is believed, to the fact that he had 
made a fortune out of the fur trade in Canada. 
As he was a widower, his son Edward, and his 
wife, lived with him and young Mrs. Ellice’s 
success as a hostess is shown by the remarks of 
many appreciative guests recorded in the 
Visitors’ Book. 

This book is an amusing social document, 
and, together with the sketches made by both 
hostess and guests, shows the high standard 
reached in those leisured times by amateurs 
of painting and verse. It begins in 1846 and 
ends in 1863, the year of ‘‘ Bear’’ Ellice’s death. 
Not only was the visitor expected to enter the 
dates of his arrival and departure, but also his 
profession and the object of his visit, and the 
final column of each page was headed “‘ Remarks 
and Complaints.”’ It is clear that in many cases 


considerable thought was given to the filling in 
of this, and one can imagine the visitor, faced 
with the problem of making a suitable contri- 
bution, taking the book to his room on the last 
night of his stay and, after the burning of much 
midnight oil, producing a graceful compliment 
to Mrs. Ellice. One courageous lady, staying at 
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1.—GLENQUOICH LODGE, INVERNESS-SHIRE, BEFORE THE ADDITIONS BY 
LORD BURTON 


the Lodge with her husband, did indeed venture 
a complaint, and has left on record that “‘a 
double bed in the house has a ridge of primary 
rock down the centre. Married folks beware ! 
No Union work-house compels a stricter separa- 


tion.’’ An unfortunate gentleman was, however, 


: PS RENEE : 
hea phten des Monhagne 6 mouldwness 


sich ef \roch houane 


2.—SIR R. MURCHISON AND MR. GEIKIE RETURNING FROM THE “MONTAGNES 


MOUTONNEES.” 


Water-colour by Prosper Mérimée. This sketch and the following ones 


are by visitors to Glenquoich during the middle years of last century 





not equal to the occasion, for, having inserted a 
particularly trite remark, he wrote later to 
young Mr. Ellice beseeching him to delete it as 
unworthy of the book. 

Although some of the entries are obviously 
carefully thought out beforehand, others are 
quite spontaneous, such as the 3rd Earl Grey’s 
unwitting clerihew hastily scribbled in pencil :— 

When last at Glenquoich 
My name was Lord Howick 
But since I came away 

I’ve become Earl Grey. 


The first entry is by “Bear’”’ Ellice, who noted 
with paternal bluntness that ‘“‘ Edward inter- 
fered in the kitchen in consequence of which 
numerous complaints were made of the dinner.” 
Two years later Caroline Norton, the authoress, 
alluding to improvements made since her last 
visit wrote :— 

When “‘ Father”’ Ellice from the Town retired 

He brought the comforts which the Town 

admired, 

In this far distant, solemn, stoney nook 

He evidently chained a good French cook ; 

Led thro’ the wild sea-pass from his abode 

The cockney brightness of a good wide road; 

And, (damming it twice over, word and deed) 

Restrained the frantic burn’s too desperate 

speed. 

Long may his cordial welcome brighten Home 

When mountain paths allure our feet to roam 

And teach us how, amid a world of strife, 

To level all the ups and downs of life. 
Lord Malmesbury, who also spent a few days at 
the Lodge about this time, described himself as 
“‘Whipper-in to the House of Lords’”’, and the 
object of his visit to eat porridge. Porridge is 
referred to in several instances as if it were some- 
thing unusual, to be regarded as a “native” 
dish, and whisky too, judging from some of the 
comments, was still looked upon as a drink 
peculiar to the Highlands, though doubtless 
wine, worthy of the food served up by the good 
French cook, was also available. A Mr. Moffat, 
describing himself as a Chartist, complained 
that the red deer “‘ pay largely in life and limb 
for the support of Purdey and yet are allowed 
no voice in the representation and no word on 
the gun tax.”’ In 1850 the Rev. John McCrae, 
minister of Glenelg, came to stay, the object of 
his visit being “‘to thank Mrs. Ellice for an act 
of generosity to a deserving and destitute 
family.”” When Mr. Ellice bought the estate 
the people of Glengarry were, in many cases, in 
great poverty, and young Mrs. Ellice at once set 
about helping them. A detailed list of the baby- 
clothes and flannel petticoats distributed by her 
up and down the glen may still be seen in the 
book she kept for the purpose. A_ graceful 
farewell was paid by another visitor, who said he 
was so sorry to leave he thought his heart was 
the heaviest piece of luggage in the cart, 

In 1853 Mr. Gladstone, then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, gave his profession as 
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Extortioner-General during Her 
Majesty’s pleasure and the 
object of his visit as ‘the tran- 
quil pursuit of public business 
and to meditate new taxes.” 
Prosper Mérimée, novelist and 
poet of the French Romantic 
School, came to stay in Sep- 
tember, 1855, describing himself 
as a wandering philosopher 
and the object of his visit as a 
study of the Scottish cuisine. 
He complained that “‘Jes Mag- 
strats de Glenquoich ne pren- 
nent pas des mesures contre les 
ittentats des midges.’ During 
his visit he made the sketch 
Fig. 2) of Sir R. Murchison, 
the well-known geologist, and 
Mr. Geikie, returning with a 
sample of rock from the 
‘Montagnes Moutonnées”’ { the, 
y . Cee Fry 
between Glenquoich and 

Loch Hourn. 

Daniel Frank, head keeper 
from 1845 to 1878, used to 
ride every shooting morning 
irom Tomdoun to Glenquoich, 
a distance of ten miles, work 
the dogs all day, and ride home 
igain in the evening. He was 
a great personality in the glen 
ind known to all the visitors at 
the Lodge. Fig. 3 shows how 
the ladies passed the time 
while the gentlemen were out 
on the hill. 

Lady Dufferin, Mrs. Nor- 
ton’s sister, had an unfortunate 
experience during her visit in 
the autumn of 1857. She 
arrived on board a yacht in 
Loch Hourn, and when she 
landed at Lochhournhead, 
which is only a few miles from 
Glenquoich, the trunk contain- 
ing her dresses was left behind. The resulting 
inconvenience drew forth this complaint :— 

I have to complain of the numerous shocks 

Which my feelings received with respect to 

my box. 

Impvrimis :—On reaching that wildest of lochs 

In the yacht.—I was forcibly torn from my 

box, 

Which remained all the night among torrents 

and rocks 

In a place quite unfit for a civilised box. 

And I somehow suspect from the state of its 

locks 

And the ancient and fishy-like smell of my box 

That the mermaids and uncanny things in 

the lochs 

Had been sniffing and 

arranged box, 

And probably wearing my lace be-frilled 

s ks ! 

Since then, at Glenquoich, what with jibings 

and mocks 

I’ve not had a moment of peace with my box, 

And none but the dullest of stones or of stocks 

Could put up with these constant affronts to 

one’s box, 

For that ‘‘Bear’’—as he’s called (tho’ he’s 

more of a fox) 

Ts constantly twitting the size of mv box. 

What a heart he must have who inhumanly 

docks 

A woman’s best joys—by curtailing her box! 

No doubt in the days of our grandmothers’ 

frocks 

A woman might do with a smaller sized box 

And a Bloomer perhaps, and a clean pair of 

socks. 

But I’d just like to see Lady A-l-s-b-v-y’s 

stocks 

Of elegant dresses packed up in my box. 

To-morrow at crow of the first village cocks 

(For who at Glenquoich thinks of trusting the 

clocks ?) 

I’m off by the steamer past docks, rocks and 

lochs 

To find in the lowlands a place for my box. 

Another visitor, on departing after a few 
days’ unsuccessful stalking, left this reminder 
of his visit :— 


pawing my well- 








3.—(Left to right) THE HON. MRS. EDWARD PLEYDELL-BOUVERIE, 
MISS EGLANTINE BALFOUR AND LADY 
WHILING AWAY AN HOUR WITH MUSIC 


ANNE 


Our visit is past and we've going at last, 
But before I withdraw from the portal, 
Although we all know it’s hard times with 
the poets, 
I'll leave a few stanzas immortal. 
Ah! quitting the trellis with which Mrs. Ellice 
Has gracefully decked her abode, 
One must needs be a stoic if, leaving Glen- 
quoich, 
One don’t shed a tear on the road. 
Weill, I ne'er got a stag though my limbs 
didn’t flag, 
And I worked bone and sinew and gristle ; 
But when up to the deer (Archie said, very 
near ! ) 
I missed him as clean as a whistle. 
My poor doggerel verses I leave to your 
mercies. 
When I’m gone don’t, oh! pray, don’t deride 
me, 
For just think on my fate as I drive from 
your gate 
With Black Cave—that’s Augusta—beside me ! 
In this case the husband seems to have had 
the last word, for his 
wife’s signature appears 
immediately below with- 
out any attempt ata 
retort tothelastline. Sir * ' 
Thomas Erskine May, 
author of the standard \ 


work on Parliamentary a 


procedure, called him- 
self “a Scribe not Phari- 
see’’, and stated that the i 
reason for his visit, sur- y 
prising to any Member | 4X. h\\)} 
of Parliament, was to F x ae 
forget all books. Sir ion 

Henry Holland, Physi- | = 
cian-in-Ordinary to — 

Queen Victoria, visited 
Glenquoich to maintain r 
his health and com- 
plained that the concoc- 
tion of whisky punch by 
his host was a little too 
vigorous. 


In the year 1860 
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J. L. Motley, the historian, ex- 
pressed his thanks to Mrs. Ellice 
in these charming verses :— 

Bitter the bread, 

So Dante said, 

One eats at strangers’ banquets. 

And ill he fares 

Who goes upstairs 

To sleep in strangers’ blankets. 

But I opine 

The Florentine, 

Who thus in strain heroic 

Bewailed his lot 

Had quite forgot 

His sorrows at Glenquoich 








Too sweet the bread, 

Too soft the bed, 

Within these fields Ellice-an 
Where even saints 

Who make complaints 

Would meet with deep derision. 


So I, decline 

To fret ov whine, 

Though charming Mrs. Ellice 

With artful look, 

Presents her book 

And bids each stranger tell his 

Complaints and woes, 

For well she knows, 

That cynic, saint or stoic, 

Could only grieve 

When forced to leave 

His hosts, and sweet 
quotch, 

Landseer visited the Lodge 
during the stalking season of 
1861. His brief comment in the 
Visitors’ Book will be appreci- 
ated by all deer-stalkers : ‘‘Con- 
found they hinds! Far too 
many for a shot !’’ However, 
he left behind him asa memento 
of his visit the sketch of a red- 
deer calf looking at a haunch of 
venison on a spit (Fig. 4). 

Cobden’s remarks at the end of his visit 
in 1862 are, perhaps, characteristic of the man, 
and certainly of the 19th-century confidence 
in scientific inventions, for he considered that ‘‘a 
community which could be content, while de- 
prived of gas and other modern improvements 
and for which George Stephenson and_ Sir 
Rowland Hill had laboured in vain, was a 
lamentable instance of the triumph of Bar- 
barism.”’ The allusion to Sir Rowland Hill was 
doubtless due to the irregularity of the post 
at Glenquoich, which had already been the 
cause of trenchant remarks from some of the 
guests. 

The book closes with the death of Kdward 
Ellice, senior, in September 1863, and the final 
signature is that of his old friend [Edward 
Pleydell-Bouverie who, in his own words, came 
there “‘to follow to the grave the remains of one 
I loved and honoured.”’ Glenquoich was subse- 
quently let to Lord Burton for many years and 
became one of the best known of the Scottish 
deer forests. 


Glen- 


CHARTERIS 


A PEN AND INK DRAWING LEFT BY SIR EDWIN LANDSEER 


IN 1861. 
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THE GARDENER’S DICTIONARY 


collect gardening books, many duller ways 

of spending an evening than to read, 
among them all, the great Gardener’s Dictionary 
of Philip Miller. It is not a book very difficult 
to come by, in one or other of the many editions 
between the folio of 1731 and the four volumes 
Thomas Martyn re-edited between 1803 and 
1807. As for reading it, ways differ. I confess 
my own way is neither exactly scientific nor 
exactly historical. I like to find out about the 
history of the plants I grow, or attempt to grow. 
I like to discover old methods, to see a great 
scientific gardener stepping out of the medieval 
darkness into the new light of the 18th-century, 
through years when the pleasure garden as we 
know it was invented and when new plants 
came in by the hundred. And I like to discover 
the mood of this dictator of English gardening 
in his day, this boss of the Physic Garden at 
Chelsea, whose vanity was at last “so raised by 
his voluminous publications that he considered 
no man to know anything but himself.” 

It must have been a curious moment when 
two such vain grandees of botany, Miller and 
Linnaeus, met in the Garden in 1736, Linnaeus 
was not backward in a good opinion of himself; 
Miller, no pioneer in taxonomy, used one set of 
names for the plants they looked at, Linnaeus 
his own. “‘Do not call the plants thus,” Lin- 
naeus remarked to him; ‘“‘we have shorter and 
surer names.”’ And then Miller “‘ was angry and 
looked cross.’’ Before, Miller had said of Lin- 
naeus, in too audible a whisper, that he did not 
“know a single plant.” 

I should like to own every edition of 
Gardener's Dictionary and be able to compare 
them from start to finish, though most of my 
purposesare served by the Dictionary 
as it came out in folio. Mind you, it 
is not a book so much forany glitter, 
for any glow of words, any lyrical 
wonder. Between Parkinson and 
Miller there had been a revolution 
in the mind. In Parkinson’s Para- 
disus, just over 100 years earlier, the 
mere name of a plant, Marvel of 
Peru, Flower of the Sun, Flower- 
de-Luces, set in that late Elizabethan 
prose, had an illuminated wonder, 
like a jewel in a pendant by Hilliard. 
By Miller’s time gardening was 
becoming zsthetic. It was no 
longer magical. It was_ practical 
rather than mysterious in the oddly 
lit shades of herbalism. ‘‘ Flower 
girden’’ was a new combination (it 
was employed first in 1672 in the 
title of a book by William Hughes, 
who was gardener to Lady Conway 
at Raglev) and gradually it was to 
oust that sense of a deeper delight 
men expressed in the older euphony 
of “ garden of pleasure.’’ Miller does 
not compose like an Elizabethan 
poet, but writes like a man with a 
clear 18th-century conviction that 
nature was the highest order of 
common sense. His wig must now 
and then have toppled off on toa 
new plant out of Virginia or Jamaica. 

You know what climate of mind 
you are in if you turn up the 
Dictionary on mandrake: “As for 
the feigned Resemblance of a human 
Form, which the Roots of this plant 
are said to carry, ’tis all Imposture, 
owing to the Cunning of Quacks 
and Mountebanks, who deceive the 
Populace, and the Ignorant, with 
fictitious Images shaped from fresh 
Roots of Briony, and other Plants: 
and what is reported as to the 
Manner of rooting up this Plant, by 
tying a Dog thereto, to prevent the 
certain Death of the Person who 
should dare to attempt it, and the 
Groans it emits upon the Force 
offered, etc., tis alla fulsome Fable.” 

It may seem odd that Miller so 


[ester are many worse things to do than 


By GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


late as this had to attack the legend. Gerard 
had made funof it, and William Turner before 
Gerard, and The Grete Herball (see Agnes Arber’s 
Herbals) before Turner. Indeed Miller para- 
phrases the very words Turner had used about 
mandrake nearly 200 years earlier. But if Miller 
belongs to a new time, it is one of a more total 
scepticism ; and the new revolutionary and scien- 
tific gardener still had much to contend with in 
old practices and superstition. A new time 
always has a thick substratum of the old. 
Herbalism was rationalised a bit, it was not 
dead; and it was still, at different levels of 
sense, one of the motives of gardening. Miller 
accepts it, to a reasonable point. But he refers 
sceptically to the herb-women who come into 
market with such things as the large celandine 
or the flowers of the corn poppy. 

Mandrake still needed ridicule; but Miller 
is a Fellow of the Royal Society, he corresponds 
with the best botanical brains in Europe, he 
conducts experiments, he believes in scientific 
method. If you look, for example, at Leonard 
Meager’s English Gardener, published in 1670, 
and again and again reprinted, you will find 
Meager insisting that ‘““You are also to prune 
both tops and roots of every Tree you plant.” 
Turn up the Dictionary under “ Planting”: 
“You should by no means cut off the main leading 
Shoots, as is, by too many, practised; because 
those are necessary to attract the Sap from the 
Root, and thereby promote the Growth of the 
Tree.’ And then Miller goes on to report 
experiments of his own devising with shoots 
entire and shoots whose leading buds had been 
removed. He quotes experiments made by his 
great contemporary Stephen Hales. And still 
he is not satisfied. Demolition of the old idea 


PHILIP MILLER, AUTHOR OF GARDENER’S DICTIONARY. 


An engraving at the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew 


must be absolute, proof absolute: ‘‘In the 
Month of October 1723, I made Choice of two 
equal Standard Almond-trees, of equal Strength 
and Age.’”’ Ffom one he cut off only the small 
branches and the branches that were bruised or 
broken. ‘‘ Of the other I shortened all the strong 
Branches, and pruned off the weak and broken 
Shoots, as is the common Practice.” He planted 
them in the same soil, attended them alike, and 
observed how much stronger and healthier the 
one became than the other. “‘Since this, I have 
made several other Experiments of the like 
Nature, which have constantly succeeded in the 
same manner; from whence it is reasonable to 
conclude that the shortening of the Branches is 
a great Injury to all new-planted Trees.” 
Reasonable gardening, reasonable con- 
clusions. No wonder Gardener’s Dictionary 
was admired, was revised often and reprinted, 
and translated into Dutch, German and French. 
Plain, unrhapsodical, it is nevertheless a wonder- 
ful book to investigate, either seriously or trivi- 
ally. Pleasant names crop up we have done ill 
to lose, ‘White Satten’”’ as an alternative for 
Honesty or “‘sperage’’ for asparagus (though, a 
little ominously, ‘‘We have no English name 
for this plant” frequently follows a new intro- 
duction, implying almost ‘‘ And we don’t require 
one.”) Some plants have clearly still to begin 
their conquest of the affections or the appetite. 
The Scarlet Runner for a long while was to 
remain a plant cultivated only for its flowers, 
and ‘“‘to cover Arbours, and other Seats.” Of 
tomatoes or love-apples, already long known in 
England, the Dictionary says ‘‘ The Italians and 
Spaniards eat these Apples, as we do Cucumbers, 
with Pepper, Oil and Salt; and some eat them 
in Sauces, etc., but considering their great 
Moisture and Coldness, the Nourish- 
ment they afford must be bad.” 
There Miller’s experimental method 
had not been pushed, it appears, 
beyond a bite or two. Now 
and again remarks bear upon the 
present distribution of plants which 
are more or less wild. In Miller’s 
time, though the dwarf elder did 
grow outside gardens near London, 
it was still planted for medical use. 
Long notes tell one how saffron, or 
woad, or fuller’s teasel was commer- 
cially tilled. We learn of the plants 
which the 18th-century housewife 
liked to cut and bring indoors. 
Monkshood, Miller says, is ‘‘com- 
monly brought to Market in May, 
to furnish Flower-pots forChimnies”’ 
(a habit he does not approve: being 
a very poisonous plant it “‘should 
not be put in the Way of Children’”’). 
Lawn and grass make two 
entries significant in the changes of 
gardening and language. ‘“‘Lawn”’ 
had not our meaning of a grassed 
area of any size, large or small. 
It came nearer that sense of a glade 
between trees in which ‘‘lawn”’ is 
used, for example, in Milton’s 
Lycidas. Miller’s lawn is ‘‘a great 
Plain ina Park, or a spacious Plain 
adjoining to a noble Seat,’’ which 
must not be less than 30 or 40 acres. 
It may be bounded with trees, limes, 
elms, beech, chestnut, walnut, black 
cherry, fir or pine, but not pent up 
in them. The trees must give you 
“‘a Prospect of the adjoining Country 
between their Stems.’”’ The word 
grass does not appear in the article 
at all. Indeed for a lawn approxi- 
mately in our sense Miller uses 
“‘grass-plot”’ or “‘green-plot’’; and 
there one notable thing emerges, the 
grass-plot was not so much a sine 
qua non that seed was easily procur- 
able in shops. The best way is to lay 
turf out of a fine common. As for 
seed, “‘it ought not to be such as is 
taken out of a Hay-loft without 
Distinction,’’ which will lead to 
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“Tufts of Weeds and Quick-grass, very little 
better than that of the common Fields.’”” The 
thing to dois to gather seed “‘ from those Pastures 
where the Grass is naturally fine and clear.” 

I must say that the oddest entry I have 
found in the Dictionary concerns a joke. Nota 
very pleasant joke, not a joke Miller condemns. 
He appears rather to enjoy it, as if he were the 
inventor, as he may have been. Look up Uriica, 
yx nettle. Miller’s patron, Sir Hans Sloane, had 
yrought back from his celebrated visit to the 
Vest Indies a host of plants including Urtica 
avietaria. 

It has leaves like pellitory and lacks 
he immediate appearance of a nettle. Quickly, 
yne gathers, under the concealing name of 
)panish marjoram, it went from one garden to 
nother “where it is cultivated for making 
sport.” The place for it was in borders or beds 
£ the pleasure garden, interspersed among 
ther plants. “‘Many ignorant Persons, taking 
t for a Sort of Marjoram, are often severely 
tung by smelling to it; and others put it into the 
Middle of Nosegays, amongst other Greens, 
vhich they present to Persons who are not 
cquainted with the Plant, and so by smelling 
o it, they suffer in like manner as the former.” 
Nettled noses are no delight—to the nettled, and 
ught to be no delight to the nettlers. The joke 
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must have worn out quickly; and being a nettle, 
with a nettle’s lack of elegance, Spanish mar- 
joram disappeared as it deserved to. It was 
annual, luckily, not perennial. 

Gardener's Dictionary is one of the founda- 
tions, I take it, of modern practice in horticul- 
ture, but it is no longer for practice one goes to 
it. Yet, there are tips which are worth following. 
It taught me to try nasturtium flowers in salad, 
to plant the seeds of an annual I like better than 
most, Venus navelwort, in autumn and not in 
spring, so explaining to me a failure I had had 
too many times; and also to be careful to collect 
seeds of love-lies-bleeding (very dear to buy at 
present) not from the side-branches or from what 
Miller calls ‘‘the Neck of the Plume,’’ but from 
the middle of the plume or main spike. Tips are 
useful. 

Yet the Dictionary is a reverend book 
now, less for giving information (apart from 
historical information) than for being the ances- 
tor of every gardening dictionary and ency- 
clopaedia. It is the father of Loudon, the 
grandfather of Johnson, the great-grandfather 
of Sanders and of Robinson’s English Flower 
Garden, and the great-great-grandfather in 
America of Bailey’s admirable Hortus. Miller 
died in 1771. Even his remote successors have 
not been above borrowing his very words now 


EXPERTS IN ACTION - 


and worst in the recent London Masters’ 

Individual Championship. This contest 
ilways produces a goodly crop of hard-luck 
stories and complaints of being “‘fixed’”’ by the 
24 different partners who have to be endured. 
[he last session is the worst, with desperate 
last-minute attempts to improve positions; 
nerves become frayed and the cries of the 
wounded are heard on all sides. 

This year one of the most level-headed 
competitors, “‘Nico’”’ Gardener, fought his way 
up from the ruck with unfailing good humour 
and faultless technique, catching J. Pearlstone 
and K. W. Konstam right on the post. Gar- 
dener’s fine win enhances his claim to 
international honours in the 1950 European 
Championships at Brighton next June. 

As the misadventures of the Masters are 
always more popular than their occasional 
scintillations, here are some of the more amusing 
hands. First, the most freakish deal of the con- 
test : 

NORTH 
@K862 YA1085 OJ6 HAIN2 
SOUTH 
@7 93 OQAKQ9875432 &Q 

South dealt with both sides vulnerable. At 
one of the six tables he opened with Five 
Diamonds, which everyone passed. North’s 
failure to bid Six did not show much imagin- 
ation; as South was vulnerable, his call pre- 
sumably showed nine winners in his own hand, 
and the North cards should provide another 
three. 

As for the other five tables, the bald fact 
is this : in each case South elected to pass ! 

The underlying motive is not as crazy as it 
appears to be. Jt is inconceivable that the hand 
will be thrown in; and if, for instance, the oppo- 
nents bid up to Four Spades or Four Hearts, 
a belated call of Five Diamonds will sound like 
a sacrifice and is therefore more likely to be 
doubled. 

But what happened was this : West opened 
One Spade, North passed, and East bid Two 
Spades. South could no longer afford to play 
possum, for this last bid might be passed out. 
A direct bid of Five Diamonds, gambling on 
partner holding an Ace, seemed too obvious; so 
with one accord the bid found by South was 
Three Spades. 

West in each case promptly bid Four 
Spades, North doubled, East passed, South bid 
Five Diamonds. And this was the end of the 
bizarre auction. Not one pair reached the ice- 
cold slam. 

The ironical part of the story is that South 
can open one Diamond, Two Diamonds or Five 
Diamonds, and any pair of moderate ability 


(): R leading players were seen at their best 


should reach the slam in comfort. Also, it did 
not occur to any Blackwood-playing South to 
open Four No-Trumps. He would be no worse 
off if the response showed no Ace, since he was 
determined in any event to bid Five Diamonds. 
A response of Five Diamonds, meaning one Ace, 
would be passed, much to North’s horror until 
he caught the first glimpse of his amazing 
dummy. Responses of Five Hearts or Five 
Spades would be sweet music in South’s ears. 

The next hand was also in some respects 
ironical : 





YAK 1085 
©0276 
10985 

South dealt; East-West only were vulner- 
able. At my table, where I sat North, we 
appeared to strike a shrewd blow when my 
partner, Kenneth Konstam, opened One Heart 
to which (after a pass by West) I responded 
with an equally sporting One Spade. East 
passed, South rebid Two Hearts, and there the 
case rested. I thought “this must be a good 
result for us, even if we go down,”’ for it was 
clear that East-West, in spite of their dogged 
silence, held the better cards. 

Konstam made six tricks, so we lost 100, 
while East-West held between them 27 good 
points, more than enough in normal circum- 
stances for an easy Three No-Trumps. The 
trouble was that, owing to the position of the 
Ten of Hearts, the defence can win the first five 
tricks if Hearts are led. This in fact happened 
at several tables; in other words, my partner 
and I had unluckily got “busy” at the wrong 
moment. 

At one table, however, Three No-Trumps 
was made. Those who recall my articles on 
psychic bidding will appreciate the relish with 
which I recount this episode. 

South passed as dealer and West hazarded 
One Club. North, convinced that the opponents 
had a certain game, intervened with One 
Heart ! East bid Three No-Trumps. South had 
the wit to realise that his partner’s Heart was 
non-existent; so his selected lead, based on 
clever inference, was his singleton Spade! East 
lost no time in taking nine tricks for a “‘cold 
top.” 

The last hand also shows the expert mind 
at work : 
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and then, altering them, and passing them off as 
their own. I have caught the great Robinson out 
that way. 

The English Flower Garden was published 
in 1883, 152 years after Gardener's Dictionary. 
Robinson on yew trees, Robinson inveighing 


against ‘“‘the garden barber’s attentions”’ 
is a near paraphrase of Miller on the 


“tonsile’’ yew, ‘‘the annual Expence to render 
the Trees disagreeable’, and the monstrous 
figures of beasts ‘‘so much studied by Persons of 
a grovelling Imagination”? (What would Robin- 
son and Miller say to a few pieces of barber’s 
work and a_ grovelling imagination which 
puzzled me a while in the formal part of a 
great garden until I realised that each was— 
a Scottish terrier in yew chasing a large ball 
in yew ?). 

“Miller borrowed phraseology from William 
Turner,” the shade of Robinson protests. He 
did and Robinson borrowed from Miller. It is 
the way things go, in more than phraseology and 
in more sciences than one, and in most arts. 
Still it isa compliment. And I daresay a careful 
search might find a phrase or two out of Miller’s 
Dictionary or Miller’s Kalenday in popular 
gardening books even at the present day, though 


rather through intermediaries than _ direct, 
perhaps. 
By M. HARRISON-GRAY 
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Kast dealt with neither side vulnerable. At 
two tables Four Hearts was bid and made after 
the unfortunate opening lead of the Five of 
Clubs. West let this run to his Ten, and could 
now dispose of his two small Spades, losing one 
Club and two trump tricks only. Other con- 
tracts were Four Hearts, two down, and Two 
Hearts, made Three, a Spade being led in each 
case. At the last table the bidding, which is 
not recommended, went as follows: One No 
Trump—Two Hearts; Two No-Trumps—Four 
Hearts. The final contract was doubled by 
South, and North led the Knave of Diamonds. 

This led to an exhibition of brilliance 
(genuine) by J. Colvin, the declarer, and of 
brilliance (spurious) by South. The play went 
in this fashion : at trick 2 the Queen of Hearts 
was taken by South, who returned his last 
Diamond on which West shed a Club. Dummy 
won and West ruffed a third Diamond, South 
discarding a Club. A small Heart was led to 
South’s Ten; and South took time to think. 

He emerged with the spectacular return of 
the King of Clubs. Dummy’s Ace and Queen 
were followed by a third Club, ruffed by West, 
making dummy’s last Club a winner. Now came 
the King of Hearts. South apparently had not 
anticipated this, and it was only too clear that 
he would be forced to win the next Heart lead 
and make the fatal return of a Spade. So he 
produced a second tour de force by playing his 
Knave of Hearts under the King! 

This sacrifice of a certain winner availed 
him naught. West drew the last trump, dis- 
carding dummy’s Club, and led a small Spade 
with the intention of playing dummy’s Nine. 
North made the nice shot of putting up his 
Knave, and the Queen lost to South’s King; but 
the return of the Eight of Spades was allowed 
to run to the Nine, and West was home. 

The irony in this case lies in the fact that 
any normal player would have returned a Spade 
at trick 6. West’s response of Two Hearts only 
was dubious enough as it was; with the Knave 
of Spades in addition, it would have been 
absurd. Although the Spade switch appears to 
lose a trick, in practice declarer would have to 
play well to avoid a two-trick defeat. 
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TOTNES, DEVON-II 


THE PIAZZAS, THE EAST GATE AND HOUSES IN HIGH STREET = By ARTHUR OSWALD 


Italian name applied to covered walks 

carried on pillars or arches, were 
formerly not uncommon features of our 
provincial towns. Street-widening, the regu- 
larising tendencies of the municipal mind and 
the shopkeeper’s addiction to vast sheets of 
plate glass have all militated against the 
survival of an architectural expedient which 
is as practical as it is picturesque. If the 
Rows of Chester are excepted, and they are 
an earlier and somewhat different applica- 
tion of the covered walk principle, the 
piazzas of Totnes are the most extensive of 
any remaining in an English country town. 
At Ludlow, Bridgnorth and Marlborough, 
and a few other places, there are groups of 
houses with fronts carried on pillars, but the 
walk is comparatively narrow and the effect 
is not nearly so striking. The Butterwalk at 
Dartmouth was the nearest parallel; this, 
however, was severely damaged in the air- 
raids and it did not cover the same extent as 
the Totnes piazzas, which are also called the 
Butterwalk. At Barnstaple there is Queen 
Anne’s Walk, but this is a colonnade without 
houses above it. 

Our use of the word piazza is an amusing 
instance of English misunderstanding of a 
foreign term. What impressed the traveller 
most about an Italian piazza, the great 
Piazza at Venice in particular, was the 
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2.—EAST GATE, SPANNING THE NARROW MAIN STREET 














colonnaded walk running round it; sides; so, by a 
reversal of the usual process, the word for the whole 
came to be applied to the part. The arcaded walks 
of Gresham’s Royal Exchange and the Covent Gar- 
den of Inigo Jones were piazzas in the minds and on 
the tongues of the fashionable, airing their scanty 
knowledge of foreign lands, and there was then no 
Herr Baedeker to set them right. From London the 
word spread to the provinces. Town halls were built 
on piazzas, which the native may have thought of 
as a new name for stilts. It is strange that in our wet 
climate this architectural feature, a boon for the 
shopper, was not more widely adopted and that 
where it was adopted it has so often been swept 
away. In Regency and Early Victorian days there 
was a transient vogue for “arcades,’’ where the 
shopper can stroll under cover, but the arcade 
(usually innocent of arches) runs between streets, 
not along them, and except for its entrances makes 
no contribution to the street architecture. 

You do not come to the piazzas of Totnes until 
you have passed the arch and the church and reached 
the heart of the town, the old market area. The 
longest run is on the north side of High Street (Figs. 
3 and 7); on the south a number were removed a 
century ago, when a new covered market was opened 
behind the street frontage, but on this side the Com- 
mercial Hotel, formerly Birdwood House, plants its 
feet firmly across the pavement (Fig. 3) and after a 
gap a run of pillars begins opposite Castle Street 
(Fig. 8). In their present form the piazzas are chiefly 
of 18th-century date; most of the pillars are of wood, 
but in places there are stone piers separating indi- 
vidual houses, and many of the houses are much 
older than their sash windows seem to imply. When 
the arrangement was first adopted it is not possible 
to say. On the north side of High Street, in the gap 
in front of the church, there stood a building with an 


arcade of granite pillars erect y Richard 
Lee as an exchange and know itch Walk. 
When it was demolished in 1& ‘cS were re- 
erected as a colonnade in f Guildhall. 
But the fashion for building c of houses 
on pillars had begun earlier. ° 37, Fore 
Street occupy the site of the "iar se; for its 




















3.—THE BUTTERWALK: PIAZZAS ON THE NORTH SIDE 
OF THE HIGH STREET. (Right) 4—WEST SIDE OF THE 
EAST GATE, LOOKING DOWN FORE STREET 


“four stoney pillars,” erected in 1584, Luke Seyrett, twice mayor of 
Totnes, paid the Corporation 4d. a year because of the encroachment 
on the street. Similarly, Nicholas Ball, another mayor and M.P. 
for Totnes, had to pay 4d. yearly for the four pillars of his mansion, 
No. 16, High Street, now Barclays Bank (Fig. 10). This house was 
built in 1585, but the space between and behind the pillars is now 
filled in. 

These Elizabethan pillared houses did not project nearly so 
far as those in the Butterwalk, which were built as they are for 
the express purpose of providing covered walks for buying and 
selling wares. In an article on the Gild Merchant of Totnes Mr. 
P. F. S. Amery wrote in 1880 (Transactions of the Devonshire 
Association, vol. xii.) : “Until very recently the piazzas were occu- 
pied by the stalls of various traders, whose right to their ‘stand- 
ing’ was independent of the owner of the house before which it was 
situated.”’ And he refers to an early 18th-century instance of a 
householder paying £20 to a trader to buy off the right to the 
standing in his own piazza so that he would be able to employ his 
own man. At the top of the street, where Castle Street comes in, 
there is a momentary and welcome widening of the thoroughfare. 
This marks the position of the old fish shambles. Other com- 
modities than butter were sold in the walks, notably cloth, leather, 
yarn and shoes, in which the town formerly did a thriving trade. 

The early prosperity of Totnes must have arisen from its 
position asa port. Many of our medieval ports stood at the head 
of an estuary which the ships of small burden of early days had 
little difficulty in reaching; moreover, the farther inland the haven, 
the less accessible to pirates and raiders. Dartmouth was originally 
subordinate to Totnes and had to pay tolls and customs to its lords, 
until in 1301 Nicholas Tewkesbury brought freedom to Dartmouth 
by buying it from William Zouche. In this transaction the rights 
of Totnes in the full use of the River Dart were safeguarded. By 
the 16th century the port was decayed, and the cause was attribu- 
ted by the local worthy, John Hoker, to sand from the tin-works 
of Dartmoor silting up the stream. The tin trade was valuable, 
however, to Totnes, which was the principal mart. Like so many 
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5.—HIGH STREET ABOVE THE ARCH, LOOKING EAST 
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6.—TWO QUEEN ANNE HOUSES ON THE SOUTH SIDE OF HIGH 
STREET 


other English towns, it was also an important centre of the 
cloth trade. ‘‘Hose of fine Totnes’’ occurs in medieval 
romances and Totnes cloth was known in Scotland; in later 
times a coarse kind of cloth known as “narrow pin whites”’ 
was manufactured. Industries flourish and decline with 
booms and slumps, and the solid foundation of Totnes must 
always have been its local market, the most important one 
between Exeter and Plymouth. 

As early as the 13th century the town had spilt out 
beyond the walls and there were houses outside the East 
Gate. The extramural section of the long street climbing the 
hill from the bridge is known as Fore Street, which becomes 
High Street on the inner side of the arch. Parts of the wall 
still exist and its whole course can be clearly traced. As we 
saw last week, the walled area, which is of an elliptical shape, 
probably represents the extent of the Saxon town, and the 
walls appear to have been built along the line of the Saxon 
ramparts. A grant of murage in aid of enclosing the town 
with a wall was made by Henry III in 1265. The East Gate, 
bestriding the street half-way up the hill (Figs. 2 and 4), is 
the most important survival, and even in its present form, 
acquired just over a century ago, is delightfully picturesque. 
A single, flattened arch has-replaced the usual medieval 
arrangement of a great gate for wheeled traffic and a narrow 
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7._THE PIAZZAS, LOOKING WEST 


one for people on foot; the two elevations date from the 
time when the alteration was made, but behind the stucco 
facing the original structure remains. The room over the 
arch has fine linenfold panelling with a carved frieze of 
arabesques, painted and gilt. Heads of Henry VIII and 
Anne Boleyn are introduced in the overmantel of the 
chimney-piece. The North Gate, close to the entrance to 
the castle, has also been preserved but is only a plain 
arch; the South and West Gates have disappeared. The 
site of the West Gate, which was demolished about 1810, 
was in the part of the High Street locally known as the 
Narrows (Fig. 1). 

Even without its Butterwalk, the High Street of Totnes 
would be of exceptional charm and interest, as this photo- 
graph of the Narrows shows. Most of the houses now wear 
Georgian attire, and though the Devon colour scheme is sub- 
dued, there is great variety in the treatment of the plastered 
and slate-hung fronts. Bow windows belly out here and there 
(Figs. 1 and 2); there are setbacks and overhangs, and much 
variation in roof treatment with hips, wood cornices, plaster 
coves, parapets, gables and half-gables all jostling each other. 
An underlying unity is provided by the pattern of sash bars 
in the windows, setting the scale. Much of the charm of 
Totnes will be lost if more of these are allowed to disappear, 
and already, as in every country town, the plate glass of 








shop windows has spoilt the 
ground storeys, except in 
the Butterwalk, where, for- 
tunately, it is hidden. 

The oldest dated house 
in the High Street is Nicho- 
las Ball’s, to which refer- 
ence has already been made 

Fig. 10). It stands opposite 
the church and the granite 
illars of its ground storey 
ormerly confronted those 
if the Church Walk. Its ex- 
erior would now be recog- 
iisable to its builder only 
yy the pillars, the two car- 
red friezes and the two 
vairs of flanking pilasters, 
he upper pair now bereft 
f anything to carry since 
he heightening of the top 
torey. In the upper frieze 
if strapwork the date 1585 
cccurs and in the lower 
ire Nicholas Ball’s initials 
ind his merchant’s mark 


9—NICHOLAS BALL’S 
MERCHANT’S MARK 


10,. 19350 


8.—_IN THE BUTTERWALK : PILLARS AND SLATE-HUNG FRONTS 


(Fig. 9). Ball was a wealthy merchant and, as we 
have seen, mayor and M.P. for Totnes. His death 
occurred during his mayoralty, a few months after 
he had built this house, whereupon his widow, Anne, 
née Carew, married Sir Thomas Bodley, the great 
benefactor of Oxford. The Balls had another house 
in the High Street, what is now No. 11, on the 





10.—NICHOLAS BALL’S HOUSE, BUILT IN 1585, THE YEAR OF HIS MAYORALTY. 
ELIZABETHAN CEILING IN NICHOLAS BALL’S HOUSE 





opposite side. It had originally been the Church House 
where ales were held, and had been acquired in 1554 
by William Ball. Dame Anne gave it to her son, 
Henry Ball, who went up from Devon to be edu- 
cated at Gloucester Hall, Oxford. The deed of gift, 
signed and sealed by his mother and Sir Thomas Bod- 
ley, is among the Corporation’s archives. Henry Ball 


(Right) 11—A SECTION OF THE 
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left money to the poor of 
Oxford and the poor of 
Totnes, the Totnes charity 
being known as Ball’s Gift. 

Nicholas Ball’s house 
(No. 16) preserves a fine 
Elizabethan ceiling in its 
first-floor room (Fig. 11), 
one of a number of decor- 
ated ceilings that still exist 
in houses in High Street 
and Fore Street. The treat- 
ment of a geometrical pat- 
tern of narrow ribs with a 
sparing use of floral motives 
is characteristic of the sec- 
ond half of the 16th cent- 
ury. The ceiling is divided 
into three compartments 
by wide beams, on which, 
rather surprisingly, appear 
not Nicholas Ball’s initials 
but M.E. (probably for his 
successor in the property, 
who may have been Mat- 
thew Every), together with 
his merchant’s mark and 
a love-knot. There is also 
an old ceiling in the other 
Ball house (No. 11), dating 
from Nicholas Ball’s time. 
Opposite, at No. 10, unsus- 
pected above a modern boot 
shop, are two more decor- 
ated ceilings in panelled 
rooms. The front room has 
the better ceiling of the two 
with no dividing beam. The geometrical 
pattern of quatrefoils, squares and lozenges 
is enriched with fleur-de-lis and Tudor roses 
(Fig. 12). Three early 18th-century windows 
have been introduced into the room but with 
a minimum of disturbance to the panelling. 

Other old ceilings occur at No. 32, High 
Street and in three of the houses in Fore 
Street. There is a particularly elaborate 
example at No. 64, Fore Street, which shows 
the early Stuart fashion for smaller compart- 
ments and wider framing members enriched 
with running ornament composed of scrolling 
flowers and foliage. The thistle and the 
Tudor rose occur, and in some panels there are 
arabesque ornaments recalling those used in 
the Nicholas Ball house. The arms of Totnes 
(Fig. 14) are displayed in the lozenge in the 
centre of one compartment; in the other are 
the Prince of Wales’s feathers with the 
initials C P (Fig. 13), putting the date after 
1612, when Henry, Prince of Wales died. 

Totnes is by no means unique in possess- 
ing richceilings of Elizabethan andearly Stuart 
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12.—PANELLED ROOM WITH ELIZABETHAN CEILING AT NO. 10, HIGH STREET 


times. At Barnstaple a number also survive, 
but at both places they attest the wealth and 
prosperity of Devon merchants in the days 
when Drake and Hawkins were singeing His 
Catholic Majesty’s beard. In Sir Richard 
Grenville’s hall at Buckland Abbey before 
the disastrous fire of 1938 there was an 
elaborate plaster ceiling with a pattern and 
ornaments closely resembling those of the 
ceiling in Nicholas Ball’s house at Totnes; 
the date on the contemporary chimney-piece 
at Buckland was 1576. The ceilings at Ford 
House, near Newton Abbot, also offer an- 
alogies with some of those at Totnes, but 
there is no means of deciding whether Totnes 
had its own plasterers, who also worked in 
the vicinity, or depended on Exeter, which 
was the great craft centre of Devon. 

Two of the most striking houses in the 
High Street are Nos. 26 and 28 on the south 
side (Fig. 6), both, unfortunately, disfigured 
by plate-glass shop windows. Both have 
gables rising above their pronounced cornices, 
and they form a pair, but their fronts show 


1950 





contrasting treatments. The left-hand house 
with the lonic pilasters was built by John 
Amyatt, who was town clerk in 1707. Its 
neighbour is distinguished by masks, elabor- 
ate scrolls to the architraves of the second- 
floor windows and an ornamental cove. At 
No. 32, a little higher up, there is a fine 
panelled room with a contemporary ceiling. 
The house is called the Mayor’s House, appar- 
ently because for a century and a half it was 
owned by the Brookings many of whom 
were Mayors of Totnes. 

The High Street of Totnes, so delightful 
but so narrow, presents an acute traffic 
problem, particularly in the summer 
months. It is to be hoped that a solution 
will be sought and found by by-passing, one- 
way traffic and strict parking regulations, 
and that any scheme of road-widening will 
be turned down. Even piecemeal widening 
of the narrowest sections would slowly but 
surely deprive the street of its character, 
which is unique in this country. 

(To be concluded) 


13 and 14.—DETAILS OF THE JACOBEAN CEILING AT NO. 64, FORE STREET. (Left) The Prince of Wales’s feathers and CP for 


Charles, Prince ; (right) the arms of Totnes 
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A BIG-GAME HUNTING RECORD 
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THE AUTHOR WITH THE TWO GIANT SABLE ANTELOPES HE SHOT RECENTLY IN ANGOLA 


“NEN years ago the giant sable antelope 
(Hippotragus niger variant) began to fascin- 
ate me. Later it became an obsession, an 

irge that had to be appeased. Ernest Hemming- 
vay felt the same towards the kudu; Major May- 
ion’s attraction was the addax. After all, big- 
‘ame hunters have their inexplicable whims, too! 
Thus my favourite game beast in my country, 
Spain, will always be the roe. 

Nine years ago I had the good fortune to 
read Major Maydon’s book Big Game Shooting 
in Africa, and in a chapter written by Captain 
Blayne I obtained the only information on the 
giant sable antelope that I have seen to date. 
The photographs in this book and the difficulties 
concerned with the approach to such a rare 
antelope, which lives in a little-known area of 
Portuguese Angola, made a profound impression 
on me. It was not, however, until September, 
1949, that my dreams could be realised. Then, 
thanks to the courtesy of the Portuguese 
Minister for Colonies, the Ambassador to Spain 
and the Governor of Angola, I was granted 
a permit to shoot two of these antelopes, one for 
Madrid’s Natural History Museum and the other 
for my collection. 

In mid-September I left Luanda for the 
hinterland, guided at first by Dr. Abel Pratas, 
chief of Angola’s department of Zootechnics. 
So well advised was I that in 25 days I managed 
to shoot elephant, kudu, eland, roan antelope, 
impala, waterbuck, reed-buck, etc., besides 
a great variety of smaller game shot with a sport- 
ing .22 long rifle. All this took place in the 
neighbourhood of the Cunene river. 

By now we were at Melunda, in the Pro- 
vince of Malange, fifteen miles from the Cuenza 
river, and there I decided to camp and look for 
our quarry. Accompanied by a native boy 
named Caundo I started out on my search, but 
it did not take me long to see that Caundo was 
hopeless and by far the worst tracker I had ever 
seen in Africa. 

On my second outing I was lucky to con- 
nect with a herd of giant sable antelopes, led 
by an enormous male, two smaller ones and 
several females with young—a total of 28. The 
size of the beasts and especially of their horns 
made a fantastic sight, giving the impression of 
pre-historic days. 

Caundo, to make his clumsiness worse, 
used heavy leather sandals that made a horrible 
noise on the recently burned prairie grass. I 
decided to stalk the big buck alone and ordered 
him to remain behind and well hidden. Crouch- 
ing and crawling on hands and feet, I stalked 
for two hours the most despotic and dictatorial 
herd-boss that it has been my luck to pursue. 
Finally he led the herd to the middle of a 
chana (a flat aud treeless area) about 175 yards 
from my thicket. With sights aligned I waited for 
my chance, and when he cleared several females 


that were in the way I fired at his shoulder. He 
went down all of a heap and when the dust 
caused by the stampede of the herd blew away 
I saw him again try to get up and then fall back 
dead. Remembering that Rowland Ward’s record 
was 643% inches, I took my tapeand measured the 
trophy. Sixty inches was the result. Not too 
bad! After taking the usual pictures, I returned 
with the boy to camp, eight miles away, with no 
water and under an inexorable sun. 

The following day we spent resting and 
had the dead beast brought to camp, where it 
was again photographed, measured, and had 
its characteristics noted. My dream had come 
true at last, but since I had a licence to kill two 


bucks I decided to try my luck next day on a big 
solitary old bull that I had been told about. 

Caundo asked to accompany me again and 
as, in spite of everything, he had brought me 
luck on the first occasion I let him come. 
Together we sighted the huge, old antelope early 
in the morning and, leaving the boy behind, 
I started the stalk alone. It did not take me 
long to realise that the beast was larger than the 
first and considerably more sly and crafty. 

The exhausting stalk lasted three anda half 
hours, during which I had to crouch and belly- 
wriggle through woods, brush and an enormous 


chana. 1 could feel that the creature sensed 
danger but did not wind me. Three times I 
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thought I had him while hidden by huge ant- 
hills and every time he dodged me. Finally, 
taking advantage of a colony of termite heaps 
and with the wind completely in my favour, 
I saw him alert and perfectly still. Two hun- 
dred yards, I thought as I aimed, and let him 
have it. Down he went like a ton of lead and 
without a kick! I ran towards my kill and was 
again struck by the great beauty of these 
creatures. 

By now Caundo was again by my side, 
helping with the measuring tape. I could not 
believe my eyes and had to check the measure- 
ment several times, for it was sixty-five inches. 
Was it possible that I had bagged a world’s 
record ? 

The following observations on the giant 
sable antelope, for comparison with the charac- 
teristics of the roan antelope will, I think, be of 
interest. The body is slightly smaller, but the 
testicles are twice as large. The head is not so 
coarse and tapers in more delicate lines. The 
ears are considerably smaller. The tufts of white 
hair below the eyes and cheeks are inferior to 
those of the common sable antelope. The hump 
between the ears, a characteristic of the species, 
was much larger in my first buck, leader and boss 
of the herd, than in the solitary beast, although 
he had a heavier body and longer horns. Cap- 
tain Blayne states that he never saw any old, 
solitary bucks, but I saw four during my stay 
near the Cuenza river. 

I took with me to Angola the rifles I had 
always used in Spain, shooting a 9.3 German 
magnum cartridge in double barrel and bolt 
action models. They killed outright; even my 
elephant was a one-shot kill and dropped dead 
before he could do 300 yards. 


COLD WAR - 


OW they do stick in the memory, those 
H sentences that come down to us from our 

boyhood, that we must have whispered 
over and over again to ourselves, rolling them 
luxuriously on our tongues! In some cases we 
can still see the reason why; there is something of 
picturesqueness or particularly of horror that 
makes the words memorable; but in others there 
is really nothing that now seems in the least 
noteworthy; the spell, whatever it once was, has 
departed, but the effect remains. Anybody can 
understand why one sentence has remained for 
ever in the memory of my admired friend, if 
I may so call him, Mr. Roughead, from his 
earlier reading as to Burke and Hare and their 
methods of murder. I must set it down for the 
grisly pleasure of doing so: ‘More is not re- 
quired—and all is still in that dark room with 
the window looking out on the dead wall.” 
It is perfect, the very absoiute of horror. 

* * * 


The sentences that I remember have to 
do with golf rather than murders, though I am 
very fond of both. They possess, I am bound to 
admit, no very exciting quality, though I will 
declare that Horace’s description of the St. 
Andrews swing has the right and memorable 
touch ; “Swing with their young, insolent 
fearlessness. It is but a caricature...’’ That is 
unquestionably good. 

I can hardly say so much for another 
which came vividly back to me the other 
day. I have been mewed up in bed by a 
doctor, ‘“‘wery fierce’’ as was the doctor in 
Pickwick, who said that crumpets were not 
wholesome. I was looking out of the window on 
a frozen landscape, hearing the east wind rum- 
ble in the chimney and thinking that perhaps, 
I was not so badly off where I was and that golf 
would be superlatively unpleasant. Suddenly I 
found myself murmuring, “At St. Andrews in 
bitter cold weather, which acted prejudicially on 
Simpson’s play, but did not affect Campbell in 
the least ” That was all; the quotation 
broke off there and, frankly, nothing could 
appear duller and yet the words were the most 
familiar friends, and I knew exactly to what they 
referred, a match sixty years ago over four 
greens between Willie Campbell and Archie 
Simpson, neither of whom, alas! I ever saw 
play. 

When I had first read those quite common- 
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on page 379 were taken by Dr. Abel Pratas 


place words in a passion of boyish hero-worship, 
they must have conjured up in my mind the 
vision of cruelly glacial golf, and they still do. 
I can see the bents heeling over under the bitter 
wind and feel the sand stinging my face: I can 
also feel the horrid slippery leather of which grips 
were once made, and as to my frozen hands, I 
cannot feel them at all because there is no feeling 
in them and I have no mittens on. Then, as I 
snuggle down deeper than ever in my bed, I 
reflect that odious as golf in icy weather can be, 
it was not nearly so bad to-day as at the date of 
that match. because we have learned to cover 
ourselves up with so many more warm things 
without rendering ourselves incapable of swing- 
ing the club. 
* * * 

I am very far from thinking that I invented 
mittens for golfing; I was introduced to them by 
older and wiser persons, but I do incline to 
believe that I was the first to preach their vir- 
tues in print, something over 40 years ago. I 
claim no good effects for my sermons, but I do 
say that many more people wear mittens now— 
sometimes two pairs at a time—than used to. 
I have been looking at the very first of my dis- 
courses on the subject and there is a picture 
of J. H. Taylor squeezing his wrists with diffi- 
culty into a pair I lent him, like a new Sir Philip 
Sidney, on a day of perishing cold. I do not 
think that to-day any champion would be 
caught thus unprotected. On the other hand, I 
very much doubt whether Willie Campbell and 
Archie Simpson had mittens on that bitter day 
at St. Andrews. Moreover, mittens represent 
but a small, though very valuable part, of our 
protective armour of to-day. There are mack- 
intosh trousers, for instance, which the prudent 
golfer instantly puts on when the wind blows 
cold and strong, and very comforting they are in 
the circumstances. Well, believe it or not, 
there was a time—lI remember it well—when 
those blessings had not been discovered. When 
I was trying last week to pay a birthday tribute 
to James Braid, I forgot one reason for gratitude 
to him. I believe he was the first man, certainly 
he was the first I ever saw, to wear mackintosh 
trousers. They had something of an official 
air, and for all I know he had bought them from 
a policeman. At any rate it was not the least 
of his many sagacious acts. 

Once we had no mackintosh trousers, or 
coats, and even umbrellas had not attained to 
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their present noble dimensions. If the 
weather was wet, we just got wet, wet through, 
and that was all about it. So did our clubs, for 
we had no hoods to our bags. As to cold, we 
all wore jackets and those were, I suppose, 
reasonably warm, but they sadly limited the 
number of woolly waistcoats we could wear also. 
More than one woolly under a thick, tight coat 
would have made movement impossible. It is 
different to-day when a man can wear heaven 
knows how many loose, flexible woollies, one on 
top of another, and yet whirl his club round his 
head with comparatively gay abandon. Spar- 
tans might say that we have become a softer 
race, but we have certainly become a _ wiser 


one, 
* * * 


There is a certain satisfaction in thinking 
over by the fireside the most hatefully cold days 
on which one has ever played or watched golf. 
I must admit that I cannot remember anything 
really glacial on the greatest occasions of all. 
Championships of appalling rain and hurricane, 
yes indeed; Taylor’s at Hoylake in 1913, Cot- 
ton’s at Carnoustie in 1937, and R. A. Whit- 
combe’s in 1938—there are just three to get on 
with, but as far as really perishing cold is con- 
cerned, I must go to a slightly lower level. 
We have had truly icy days at Rye for the Pre- 
sident’s Putter, which is no wonder in January, 
and then I think I have been as cold asanywhere 
in my life at Deal at the time of the Halford 
Hewitt Cup. There was one year when I dis- 
covered a dear little burrow in the sandhills 
looking at the Sandy Parlour green, and there | 
hibernated, relatively snug and warm while life 
anywhere else on the links was unendurable. 


Yet I am not sure whether I have not been 
colder at, of all places, Aberdovey, ‘‘the Madeira 
of North Wales,” as the guide book calls it. 
The weather turned traitor that time and for a 
whole week the ground was iron hard with frost 
and the east wind blew furiously. In looking 
back, there seems to have been nothing toler- 
able except the Benedictine after lunch between 
our two rounds—two full rounds, on my honour 
as a gentleman. However, we were younger 
then, and perhaps we enjoyed it all. But I do 
maintain that we had a right to be cross when 
there came a thaw and a south wind on the 
Sunday and we were not allowed to play. 


That was bitterer than any cold. 
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A BUTTERFLY OF THE CHALK DOWNS 


Written and Illustrated by S. and E. M. BEAUFOY 


HE chalk-hill blue butterfly oc- 
curs only in those parts of the 
chalk and limestone districts of 
southern and central England where 
the horseshoe vetch, the foodplant of 
its caterpillar, occurs freely. The deep 
yellow flowers of this low, creeping 
plant bear some resemblance to those 
of the better known bird’s-foot trefoil, 
yut the seed pods are distinctive and 
rive the plant its popular name; they 
ire formed in the shape of a series of 
iny horseshoes joined end to end. 

Ants are found in association with 
the caterpillars of the chalk-hill blue, 
which, in common with those of other 
British ‘‘blue’’ butterflies, possess, on the 
seventh abdominal segment, a honey- 
zland that secretes a clear, sweet fluid 
very pleasing to the ants, which will 
stroke the caterpillars with legs or an- 
cenne to stimulate the production of 
he liquid. The ants are believed to 
ifford the caterpillars some protection 
‘rom attacks by parasites. 

In years when the butterfly is par- 
ticularly abundant a patch of ground 
n a locality favoured by them may, 
when viewed from a distance, appear 
to be pale blue, such is the delightful 
ffect given by the unusual and lovely 
blue uppersides of the males when they 
are present in large numbers over a 
small area. By contrast, the female is 
sombre, with a dark brown upperside. 
\ pattern of many eye-spots is com- 
mon to the undersides of both sexes, 
on ground colour of silvery-grey in 
male and of light brown in female. 

Numerous varieties of the chalk- 
hill blue, often occurring in isolated colonies where 
in-breeding is likely to take place, have led to the 
species’ being one of those most sought after 
by collectors; indeed, abuses of collecting have 
been prevalent when, for example, great numbers 
of the butterfly have been captured and killed, 
a selection retained and all the others thrown 
away. Such behaviour could lead towards the 
extermination of a lovely insect in these re- 
stricted colonies and is wholeheartedly to be 
deprecated. Varieties of the chalk-hill blue 
include forms of the female in which the upper- 
sides carry, to a greater or less degree, some of 
the blue colour of the male. There are many 
variations, too, in the size, shape, and number of 
eye-spots on the undersides of the wings of both 
sexes. 

One generation only of perfect insects 
occurs in the year—they are on the wing from 
late July to early September—and the females 
lay their eggs, singly, on the foodplant or on 
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vegetation near it. The caterpillars hatch out in 
March and are at first pale cream and clothed 
with numerous long hairs. They grow very 
slowly for some time, but in June are fully 
grown, of the typical Lycanid wood-louse 
shape, tapering towards head and tail, bright 
green with vivid, yellow markings, and have 
many very short hairs. The honey-gland, too, 
is fully developed and attendant ants are plenti- 
ful. When ready to pupate, the caterpillar 
hides itself in a depression in, or among debris 
on, the ground, spinning around itself and the 
litter only a few weak threads of silk. The 
chrysalis is dumpy in shape and of a dull, 
ochreous colour, except for lighter patches on 
the wing cases. Before the butterfly emerges 
the chrysalis becomes very dark. 

In rearing the chalk-hill blue so that we 
might obtain photographs of its life history, we 
made the following observations. In two 
successive years, females were enclosed with 
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grass, bird’s-foot trefoil and sundry vetches 
except the horseshoe vetch, but “no eggs 
were laid, although we had provided plants 
named in some textbooks, in particular the 
bird’s-foot trefoil, as those that the caterpillars 
would accept. <A third attempt, when the 
females were supplied with grass and horseshoe 
vetch, resulted in over one hundred eggs being 
deposited, some on the vetch, but most on the 
neighbouring grasses. Naturally, no hard and 
fast conclusions can be drawn from these limited 
experiences, but it does seem that horseshoe 
vetch is necessary to induce the females to lay. 

The females and the horseshoe vetch were 
obtained from Somerset, and the eggs were 
collected from the vegetation and kept in boxes 
during the winter. When the caterpillars 
hatched in the following March, we were in 
Ipswich, and knew, at that time, of no horse- 
shoe vetch? nearer than Newmarket, some 
forty miles away. We therefore supplied 
the tiny caterpillars,;with bird’s-foot 
trefoil, kidney vetch and other plants 
that we had seen listed as alternative 
food, but they would eat none of them 
and all died. This seems to indicate 
that the horseshoe vetch is as essential 
to the life of the caterpillars as, in our 
experience, to the production of eggs. 
So, last March we had ready for a fur- 
ther batch of newly-hatched cater- 
pillars a diet of young leaves of horse- 
shoe vetch, plants of which were 
brought from Newmarket and kept 
potted-up in chalky soil. The tiny 
insects fed and flourished, at first par- 
taking only of the cuticle of the leaves 
but later tackling whole leaves. By 
the end of June their appetites were 
so healthy that our stock of horseshoe 
vetch was well-nigh exhausted and it 
was with some relief that we found a 
patch in a chalk pit only a few miles 
from home. (According to old records, 


this vetch used to be found in several 
places in East Suffolk, as, indeed, was 
the chalk-hill blue butterfly. Nowa- 
days, the butterfly no longer occurs in 
the eastern half of the county and it 
appears that the 


horseshoe vetch, 
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EGGS, YOUNG CATERPILLAR AND EGGSHELL, AND FULLY-GROWN CATERPILLAR. Magnified respectively 16}, 17 and 2 times. 







except in this one spot, has disappeared, 
too.) Possibly, in the later days of the 
larval stage, the caterpillars might eat 
other plants, and if so, this could, per- 
haps, have accounted for alternative 
foodplants having been listed by old 
authorities. 

Finally, our caterpillars were en- 
closed so that no ingress to their cage 
by ants was possible, but all the butter- 
flies that emerged were perfectly nor- 
mal. It would appear that though, in 
the wild state, the caterpillars benefit 
by the protection afforded by ants, the 
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presence of the latter is not essential to 
their development. We have success- 
fully reared other British ‘“‘blue’’ butter- 
flies from the egg stage both with and 
without the association of ants. The 
great exception is the large blue, 
whose life cycle cannot be completed 
without the aid of ants—but that is 
another story. 

News of the experiences of readers 
who may have bred the chalk-hill blue 
would be welcome, both with regard to 
foodplants and to the association of 
the caterpillars with ants. 


THE SHIELING OF THE ONE NIGHT 


OUTH from Rueval which, no more than 
S 409 feet above the level of the neighbouring 
Atlantic, is the highest hill on Benbecula, 
one of the Outer Hebrides, is a curious place- 
name. It is Airidh na h-Aon Oidhche, Shieling 
of the One Night, a name which commemorates 
a strange event in the distant past. The country 
around the site of the shieling is wild in the 
extreme. There are heathy and boggy wastes 
and lochs and lochans, pleasant enough in sum- 
mer sun, at the season of the flowering of the 
water lily, but grim and at times forbidding when 
scoured by the bitter winds of winter—as 
indeed the place was when I passed that way. 
The north wind blew ever stronger, and bliz- 
zards of snow, passing from time to time, before 
long covered Benbecula to the edge of the tide. 
I had set out from Balvanich, Township of 
the Monks (not far from it is the Township of the 
Nuns), which lies near the west side of the island, 
and when at dusk | returned to my hospitable 
base the drift was sweeping in dense white 
clouds the green machair, and on the 
windward side my face was covered with a mask 
of frozen snow. On the heathery slopes of 
Rueval there had been shelter from the storm, 
and I had disturbed a heron at its fishing on the 
shore of the loch beneath the hill. The Prince’s 
Bed, Leabaidh a’ Phrionnsa, is not far from here. 
There is on Benbecula a strong tradition that 
Prince Charles Edward was concealed here by 
Clanranald (after he had left his hiding-place in 
Corradal of South Uist) while preparations were 
being made to convey him to Skye. 
* * ~ 


over 


The strange tale of the Shieling of the One 
Night is of an era earlier than that of the 
Prince : perhaps it was told to him during his 
lonely nights in the cave at Corradal. It is not 
easy now to find the actual site of the shieling, 
for it was accurst, and was used for one night 
and one night only. 

At Balvanich lived, long ago, Fear Baile 
a’ Mhanaich, the Good-man of Balvanich. This 
was his Gaelic title; his name was MacPhee, and 
he was the father of seven sons. Seven, one 


must remember, is a mystic number, and we are 
told that he was the owner of a Black Dog, seven 
vears of age, who had never done any work. 
MacPhee’s neighbours did not cease to tell him 


By SETON GORDON 


that the dog was useless, and should be put an 
end to: his reply always was “The Day of the 
Black Dog is yet to come” (Tha latha a’ Choin 
Duibh gun tighinn fhathasd). 


* * * 


It was at that time the custom in Benbecula, 
as it still is in Lewis, to take the cattle at the 
beginning of summer to the moorland pastures. 
The people of the townships accompanied the 
beasts, and lived a happy and care-free life in 
the summer shielings. MacPhee and his seven 
sons set to and built a stone shieling (a rare 
thing), its back to the cold north, its face to the 
sun, like the bower of Deirdre. As they worked 
they could see in clear weather the cone of 
far-distant Hirt rise blue from the Atlantic; 
they could see white surf break lazily on the 
smooth flanks of lonely Hasker nan Ron, Hasker 
of the Seals. Nearer at hand, they could see the 
bright sands of Baleshare with the sea cobalt 
beyond them. South, they looked upon the hills 
of South Uist-Ben More and Hekla, often the 
resting-place of ocean clouds that were born 
above the Atlantic and grew to maturity on the 
hills. If they paused in their work and looked 
east, they saw across the Minch the green slopes 
of MacLeod’s Tables rise from the lonely shore 
of MacLeod’s Country in the Isle of Skye. Thus 
the spring hours passed quickly, and before the 
morning of May 1, when it was customary 
for the people to set out with their cattle for 
the summer shielings, the dwelling was finished. 
Like all true shielings, it has neither chimney nor 
door. The peat fire was in the middle of the 
room, and the smoke escaped through an 
opening in the wall resembling a doorway. There 
were two such openings, and they were kept 
closed or open according to the  wind’s 
direction. 

This, then, was the completed shieling, 
built on the shoulder of Staindebhal, on a ridge 
south of Rueval, highest hill of Benbecula. Here 
follows the story, narrated by one of the last of 
the old race of story-tellers in the island. 

When all was ready, MacPhee and his seven 
sons set out to pass the night in the shieling. With 
them was the Black Dog; it was never separated 





from MacPhee. The time came for retiring to 
rest. MacPhee said then, ‘Lads, you go in to 
sleep; I will follow.’”’ The lads went to their 
couches of heather, and as they went, each of 
them wished that he had his sweetheart with 
him, The old man (bodach) remarked that they 
had wished an evil wish. The lads had scarcely 
settled on their heather beds when eight sharp- 
featured women entered (the literal translation 
of the Gaelic is “a bill or beak of bone on each”’). 
Seven of the women went into the shieling, to 
where the seven sons were lying in darkness; the 
eighth stood in front of MacPhee. 

She who stayed with MacPhee said : “Is it 
not time you went to your bed, MacPhee?” He 
made answer, “It is not yet time for me to 
go.”’ She said again that it was time he went to 
his bed. “Not yet,” he replied. Intently he 
watched for any signs of his seven sons. Sud- 
denly he saw a stream of blood, and he realised 
that his sons were dead. The woman who stood 
beside him asked him again to go to his couch. 
He replied; “It is customary for MacPhee to 
have a look round, outside, before he retires for 
the night. When I come in, we will go to bed. 
Wait you here, until I come in.” 

MacPhee went out. He ran down the hill, 
closely followed by the Black Dog. Before long 
he realised that he was being pursued by her 
whom he had left inside. He turned and said to 
the Black Dog, ‘ Posero, Posero, MacPhee’s 
Black Dog, if you do not work this night you 
will never work.”” Immediately the dog leaped 
upon the woman, she trying to get at MacPhee 
and the dog holding her back. MacPhee, run- 
ning on as best he could, heard the sharp bark- 
ing of the Black Dog and the woman’s terrible 
screeching. He carried on, leaving the Black 
Dog behind. 

* * * 

When he got home his wife asked him 
where he had left the boys. He made answer : 
“The lads are asleep, and when the Black Dog 
returns the story shall be told.’’ He placed 
seven dishes of milk outside the house, and a 
wooden bowl of cream nearer the house than the 
seven dishes of milk. ‘‘ What in the world does 
all this mean? ’’ said MacPhee’s wife. “‘ It means,” 
he replied, ‘that the Black Dog went to work 
to-night, and he never did that before, and as 
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surely as he did he will come home as soon as his 
work is finished.” 

They went inside the hc use, and he securely 
closed each door and hole. ‘‘ Why,” asked 
MacPhee’s wife, “are you closing every door and 
window in the house like this?’’ He replied, 
“T will tell you that. The Black Dog is on his 
way home, and he is mad. If he goes to the 
milk dishes we shall live long, but if not our 
days are numbered.” 

The dog was seen coming, running fast and 
without a hair on his body. Although very 
black when he left, he was very white when he 
returned. His mouth was covered with white 
froth, altogether a fearsome sight. MacPhee 
watched the dog carefully; he made for the first 
lish of milk and lapped it up; he made then for 
the second dish, and drank that like the first, 
and so on from dish to dish until he had licked 
the seven dry. The dog then went to the dish of 
cream, but had hardly begun to drink when he 
fell dead—burst. MacPhee went over to the 
Black Dog and said : “‘ My faithful friend, there 
you are, dead, without a tremor. You were more 
faithful to me than my own sons. Had you not 
yeen there, I, too, would be stretched on the 
loor of the shieling with them.’’ He then 
suried the Black Dog, and at the Black Dog’s 
1ead he placed a stone. 

This old tale was taken down for me by 
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Mr. Donald MacLean, headmaster of Torlum 
school, Benbecula, from the narrative of Angus 
MacMillan, one of the best reciters of ancient 
tales in that island. The story of MacPhee and 
his Black Dog is one that is told throughout the 
Hebrides. 

In one version a cave in Jura is the 
site of the incident. To this cavern (An Uaimh 
Mhéor, the Big Cave) MacPhee, with his Black 
Dog and a party of sixteen hunters, repaired for 
the night, after sailing across the stormy strait 
from Colonsay. The first night they passed in 
the Big Cave without incident. Next day, after 
hunting, the party returned to the cave. In the 
roof of the cave was a hole through which a man 
might pass; this hole permitted the smoke of 
their fire to escape. When it came near the time 
to retire to their heather couches, each hunter 
wished that his sweetheart might be with him. 
“Well,” said MacPhee, ‘‘I prefer that my wife 
should be in her own house.”’ At this, seventeen 
women in green dresses appeared. The fire was 
suddenly extinguished, and the women went 
over in the darkness to where the hunters lay. 
Shortly afterwards MacPhee heard the cracking 
of human bones. The women then made as if 
to attack MacPhee, but the Black Dog rushed 
upon them and drove them from the cave. 
MacPhee took the opportunity to hurry to the 
boat, in charge of which a “‘gille,’’ or servant, 
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had been left. They hastily put to sea, and saw, 
overtaking them, an object which resembled 
a fiery star. This was the faithful Black Dog, and 
its heart had taken fire. When the dog overtook 
the boat MacPhee beheaded it with his claymore. 

It seems to me that the original tale was 
told in Colonsay, and that the Benbecula ver- 
sion, which I have not seen in print, is adapted 
from it. MacPhee is a Colonsay name, and it is 
said that the first of the family came to that 


island from Iona in very early times. The 
founder of the family was MacDubh Shithe, 
Son of the Black Man of Peace. He is men- 


tioned in the Annals of Ulster as being head of 
the college on Iona in 1164. One of the 
MacDuffies (the modern form of the name is 
MacPhee) in the year 1463 witnessed a charter 
by John, Lord of the Isles. 

Martin Martin, who wrote in 1700, noticed 
within the old priory at Oronsay (which is an 
isle at high tide but can be reached at low water 
on foot from Colonsay) a tomb with the follow- 
ing inscription: Hic jacet Malcolumbus 
Macduffie de Colonsay. Martin mentions that the 
“colour staff’? of the MacDuffies was orginially 
fixed in a stone through which a hole had been 
made to hold it. On that miraculous staff 
depended the fate of the family, and when, in 
1539, the last of the MacDufties died or was 
slain, the staff disappeared. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
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A STRANGE 
GOLDFISH 


pre have a goldfish without a 
dorsal fin. Is this an unusual sport? 
rhe fish seems to manage quite well 
without it, although it has a tendency 
to roll in a drunken manner, catching 
itself with a quick flick of the appro- 
priate pectoral—MICHAEL L. DE V. 
Hart (Lieutenant, R.N.), 16, Buchanan 
Street, Dunfermline, Fife. 

{This sort of sport is unusual in 
this country, but common in Japan 
and China, where the breeding of 
peculiar types of goldfish has been 
reduced to a fine art. Lack of the 
dorsal fin is not a great handicap to 
a fish, as it is the muscular movement 
of the body that gives it impetus.— 
Ep.] 


MICE THAT SING 


Sir,—I have read with interest your 
correspondence about singing mice, as 
a few months ago, on several occasions, 
I heard one of these. When I men- 
tioned it to a friend, he told me that 
the mouse was suffering from a disease 
of the respiratory organs which 
caused it to make a whistling or singing 
sound as it breathed. Is this so?— 
G. L. WEBBER, 13, Birch Street, 
Swindon, Wiltshire. 

S1r,—While looking over an old farm- 
house of which I had recently become 





the owner, I heard the sound of singing. 
There was no one in the house but 
myself, so I went along quietly into 
the next room. There, sitting in a 
corner of an old staircase, sat a mouse 
singing away to itself. I watched it 
until it saw me, whereupon it made 
off.—E. A. MiLBourn (Mrs.), Brun- 
stock House, Carlisle, Cumberland. 

[Several other readers have written 
to say that they have heard mice 
sing. This ‘‘singing”’ apparently is due 
to a heritable disorder of the respira- 
tory organs, just as the habit of run- 
ning in circles that is characteristic of 
the so-called waltzing mouse, another 
variety of the house mouse, is due to 
a heritable affection of the brain.— 
Ep.] 


THE LIFE OF STRAW 
THATCH 


S1r,—The answer to Major C. S. 
Jarvis’s question (January 20) is 
that the life of a thatched roof when the 
material used is wheat straw might be 
anything from 5 to 12 years, depending 
upon situation and local climatic con- 
ditions. 

After the first five years it 
deteriorates very rapidly. It can, of 
course, be made to last, or made to do, 
for a few years longer (even though its 
life be over), but in these days of high 
labour cost straw is definitely unecono- 
mic in the long run, and it is a mistake 


to employ casually anyone who may 
call himself a thatcher. Straw, a cheap 
material, is a high fire risk, and even 
if willing to cover it at all (except for 
substantial clients who provide other 
business) the insurance companies 
demand a high rate of premium.— 
Haro_p E. G. SALKILLD, Thatches, 
Loudwater, Hertfordshire. 


THE SACRO MONTE AT 
ORTA 


S1r,—The recent article by Mr. Edward 
Tucker on the Sacro Monte at Varallo 
—to which Samuel Butler’s study has 
given a certain fame in this country— 
prompts me to draw attention to its 
less-known competitor, that at Orta, 
Italy, near the beautiful lake of that 
name to the west of Maggiore. The 
conversion to the purpose of the low 
hill behind the town, previously occu- 
pied by the castle of Orta, was begun 
in 1583, ninety years after Varallo, 
and frankly in competition with it, 
by Amico Cannobio, abbot of the 
Franciscan monastery of Novara. 

The charm of the Sacro Monte of 
Orta lies largely in its not being a 
monte at all so much as a delightfully 
landscaped woodland park laid out on 
the level summit of its hill. The 
chapels, looking much more like little 
Renaissance temples, are set among 
the groves and glades, as can be seen 
in my first photograph, with a con- 


and benches for alfresco meals among 
the chestnuts, limes and laurels. 

The architect of most of the 
chapels was a Franciscan father, Cleto 
da Castelleto, who died in 1619. Forty 
chapels were intended, as at Varallo, 
and 10 were finished by 1630. But in 
1686, when 20 had been built, with one 
still unfinished, it was decided not to 
add to the number. Several are circu- 
lar or octagonal, others surrounded by 
loggias or colonnades. P. Castelleto, 
who we are told was a “‘ humble priest 
delighting in poverty,” designed in the 
style of the 15th rather than the 17th 
century, so that they are all reminis- 
cent of the little quasi-Classical build- 
ings introduced into the backgrounds 
of early Renaissance pictures. 

Whereas the sculptures in the 
chapels at Varallo represent the 
Christian revelation from Adam and 
Eve to the Entombment, at Orta their 
theme is the life of St. Francis. Each 
chapel contains life-size terra-cotta 
groups, painted proper, with painted 
backgrounds, and is dramatically lit. 
One of the most sensational of these 
groups is the vision of St. Francis 
ascending into Heaven in a golden 
chariot, which, together with its horses, 
hangs from the domed and painted 
ceiling of the eighth chapel. 

The principal sculptors were Dio- 
nigi Bussola, and Cristoforo Prestinari 








ONE OF THE TWENTY CHAPELS ON THE SACRO MONTE AT ORTA AND (right) THE BIRTH OF ST. FRANCIS, A TERRA-COTTA 
GROUP BY PRESTINARI IN ONE OF THEM 





See letter: The Sacro Monte at Orta 
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RETURN FROM HUNTING: AN OIL PAINTING BY ABRAHAM DE HONDT, 1655 


of Milan, who is not, I believe, other- 
wise well known. Among the painters 
of the backgrounds, G. C. Procaccini, 
A. M. Crespi, and Fiaminghini (E. M. 
della Rovere) are the most generally 
known names. Work on the mountain 
seems to have involved living as 
ascetically as the hermit who had 
charge of it. Among the accounts are 
entries for the camp equipment issued 
to Prestinari, though 

Bussola brought his 

family with him. The 

majority of the terra- 

cottas are recorded to 

have been baked on the 

spot, though some were 

brought from as far away 

as Rome. These highly 

realistic but vigorously 

modelled figures would 

repay longer study than 

I was able to give them 

during an_ all-too-short 

day spent in Orta, where 

there are many other 

beauties to be enjoyed. 

CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY. 


MODERN IRON 
GATES 
Si1r,—Both 
Ingram’s. article and 
the editorial note on 
iron gates in your issue of 


Lady 


See letter: Dogs Portrayed by Old Masters 


interest to record a recent event on 
the credit side. 

My wife shot a hen pheasant on 
Boxing Day, near a field which had 
recently been broken up, and when 
plucking it later on we noticed that 
its crop was unusually full. We 
opened it and found it stuffed with 
wire-worm : a careful count revealed 
no fewer than 1,162. She had also 





January 20 were of great 
interest. Many people 
will sympathise with 























Country LIFE’s hesita- 





tions about the copying 
of old designs (though 
copies of many kinds were 
made centuries ago), but 
surely the creation of new 
gate designs which are so 
old in spirit that they 
may be mistaken for genuine ones 
is very little better. Why not new 
designs? 

Iwo years ago I looked round 
some of the gates at Oxford. Those at 
Merton’s new buildings (shown in my 
first photograph) I still remember 
with real pleasure, but I can 
recall no others which are so 
emphatically and proudly modern. 
Rhodes House has some 20th-century 
gates (shown in my second photo- 
graph) of a more derivative character. 

There are, of course famous 
gates from earlier and better periods 
at Merton, Trinity, Magdalen, New 
College, Corpus Christi and doubtless 
elsewhere.— ByYWAyYMAN, Berkshire. 


AN ALLY OF THE FARMER 
Str,—There has, at various times, been 
a good deal of controversy as to how 
much harm (or good) pheasants do to 
farming, and it may therefore be of 


CONTRASTING MODERN WROUGHT- 
IRON GATES 
AND (right) 


AT MERTON COLLEGE 
RHODES HOUSE, OXFORD 
See letter : Modern Iron Gates 

found room for four ash keys and 
a few small snails.—C. G. TANGYE, 
158, Oak Tree Lane, Selly Oak, Birm- 
ingham, 30. 


SECOND-HAND CHURCH 
FURNITURE 
S1r,—There are several cases of parish 
churches getting pickings from the 
monastic houses after the suppression. 

The Augustinian Canons of Bar- 
lynch, in the parish of Kings Brompton, 
West Somerset, held the advowsons of 
Winsford and Morebath. Winsford 
has a door with Norman hinges very 
much cut down, probably from Bar- 
lynch. We know from documents that 
Morebath gota window from Barlynch ; 
it is not there now, as the nave was 
rebuilt by Butterfield. At the east 
end of the north aisle of Huish 
Champflower is a large window of high 
quality with remains of good stained 
glass, far too big for its position. This 


is said to have come from Barlynch. 

On the north side of the nave of 
Oake, in West Somerset, is a large Per- 
pendicular window, set the wrong way 
and evidently brought from else- 
where. Its proportions are peculiar. 
It is probably from the cloister of the 
Augustinian Priory of Taunton, who 
owned the living. 

These may be regarded as authen- 
tic cases, and others might be found, 
for example glass from Cartmel Priory 
Church now in Bowness-in-Winder- 
mere, Westmorland. But from time to 
time one finds it said of some specially 
interesting piece of furniture that it 
was brought from some monastic 
church and there is very often no 
foundation for the story. Sometimes 
there are traditions which’ cannot be 
proved but which are probably true, 
for example that the pulpit in the 
church of Bradford-on-Tone came 
from St. Mary Magdalen’s, Taunton. 

There are some cases of the trans- 
fer of monuments. One of the Poulet 
monuments at Hinton St. George in 
Somerset came from St. Martin’s in the 
Fields when that church was rebuilt. 
Another St. Martin’s monument is at 
Little Gaddesden, in Hertfordshire. 
The font of Shenfield, in Essex, is 
at Marsworth, Buckinghamshire. A 
splendid 14th-century wooden lectern 
from Exeter Cathedral is now in St. 
Thomas’s, Exeter. 

There have been some transfers 
from war-damaged churches; for 
example the beautiful 15th-century 
hanging branch candlestick formerly 


in the Temple Church, Bristol, is now 
in the cathedral.—F. C. EELEs, Eay/- 
ham, L anster, Somerset. 

{We thank several other corres 
pondents who have written to us on 
this subject.—Eb.] 


DOGS PORTRAYED BY 
OLD MASTERS 


Sir,—I was much interested by 
Mr. Croxton Smith’sarticle in Country 
LiFE of January 6, about dog portrai- 
ture and especially by the illustratior. 
of Mr. Gerald Massey’s painting 
attributed to Jan Weenix, of some 
fifty dogs. I enclose a photograph of a 
somewhat similar painting in my 
possession, in the hope that it may 
help to identify the artist of Mr. Mas- 
sey’s painting. My painting is signe: 
and dated—A. de Hondt, 1655—on 
the base of the drinking fountain, 
Abraham de Hondt (Hond, or Hon- 
dius) was born in Rotterdam between 
1625 and 1630; he came to England in 
early life and died in London in 1695 
—A. BRUEN, 9, Avranmore Road, Hey 
bert Park, Dublin. 


A PAINTING BY FRANZ SNYDERS 
S1r,—The reproduction of the paint- 
ing attributed to Jan Weenix shows 
in the right-hand bottom corner a 
bitch with a puppy about to suckle 
her, and she is snarling over her left 
shoulder at a fierce-looking dog which 
is snarling at her. 

There is a picture belonging to the 
National Trust in the Guards’ Club 
which depicts in the bottom right- 
hand corner a practically identical 
scene as regards the attitude and 
position of the bitch, the snarling dog 
and the puppy. This picture is by 
Franz Snyders (1579-1657). Except 
for the dogs, the rest of the picture is 
dead game, presumably in a larder.— 
ROMER BaGGaLLtay  (Lt.-Colonel), 
Guards’ Club, 16, Charles Street, Berke- 
ley Square, W.1. 


A PLAN TO BRIGHTEN 
CRICKET 


Sir,—Mr. Humpherus’s plan for 
brightening cricket by introducing the 
tip-and-run element into it (January 
20) deserves consideration. The bat has 
gained such ascendency over the ball 


that budding cricketers are more 
attracted to batting than to bowling, 
to the detriment of bowling. As this 
tends to get weaker we get bigger 
scores and longer matches, till we have 
arrived at the position when three 
days are often inadequate, even in fine 
weather, to reach a decision in a 
match and recourse is had to various 
forms of artificial declarations. In Test 
matches the position is worse. 

It might be argued against the 
idea that it would encourage defensive 
bowling. But it would also encourage 
offensive batting, and if the bowler is 

(Continued on page 386) 
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clever enough to stop a batsman 
scoring even one run, then surely he 
deserves his wicket. Such things as 
the bowling of wides could be easily 
legislated against. 

Furthermore a really offensive 
fielding side would be even more 
important than it is now.—I. MAyE- 
CowkIn, 77, Gloucester Tervace, W.2. 


FONTS OF LEAD 
S1r,—In Mr. J. D. U. Ward’s recent 
article on lead font she says the 
church at Woolhampton, Berkshire, 
at one time possessed a lead font, but 
that it is no longer in existence. This 
lead font is a 12th-century one and 
apparently lies buried either under the 
church itself or in the churchyard 


AN OLD CLOAM OVEN RECENTLY 
DISCOVERED IN THE WALL OF A 


CORNISH HOUSE 


See letter: A Cornish Cloam Oven 


probably no one now knows exactly 
where. The church was rebuilt in 1857, 
when, for some reason now unknown, 
the old font was disposed of. 

It would be interesting to know 
the exact number of these lead fonts 
in the country. Mr. Ward quotes 
29-30, and others say 36 to 38. Does 
anyone know for certain? A lead font 
is one entirely of lead, surely; most 
stone fonts are lead-lined. Lead fonts 
were made by casting them flat, as a 
rule in two parts, curving them round 
a lead base and heavily soldering the 
joins. They are smaller than the 
usual stone fonts and are both 
e‘tractive and_  interesting.—S. G. 
KatnEes-THoMAS, Newbury, Berkshire. 


LLANDRINDOD WELLS IN 
THE 1840s 


Sir,—You may care to 
the reproduction of a drawing—the 
original in brown ink and wash— 
which I have found in a portfolio in 
our family archives. It records, very 
faithfully, the appearance of the 
Pump Room, and some of its elegant 
devotees, at Llandrindod Wells, as 
seen by one of my forbears in the 
summer of the year 1846.—WAYFARER, 
Lancing, Sussex. 


A CORNISH CLOAM OVEN 


Str,—I send you a photograph of a 
very old Cornish cloam or clomb oven, 
recently uncovered here. 

I was opening up the original 
open hearth, which is 6 ft. across with 
large granite slabs at each side, sup- 
porting a very flat brick arch. The 
south end wall of the house is more 
than 4 ft. thick, and on the outside 
was a stone structure 6 ft. high and 
about 4 ft. wide and deep. As this 
served no apparent purpose I started 


illustrate 
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to take it down, whereupon I came 
across the oven shown in my photo- 
graph; it had been sealed off from 
the hearth by a very rough filling of 
stone and brick. It was removed to 
the county museum at Truro. 

When I was moving more of the 
wall, another almost exactly similar 
oven came to light on the right of 
the hearth. From its appearance and 
the way it was built in with a flue 
leading into the main one, I judged 
that this oven was built at the same 
time as the wall. It will therefore be 
300 years old or more, as the history 
of the house goes back to 1630. 

The other oven at the back 
would seem to be an addition. My 
attention has been drawn to nine 

lines on -the top of the 
oven, representing the 
number of pecks of flour 
that could be baked. 

This type of oven 
was very. general in 
Cornwall, and though 
hardly ever in use nowa- 
days, remains in the old 
house walls and comes 
to light only occasion- 
ally. In this second oven 
was an old rusty box 
iron. It had a wooden 
handle and an iron trap 
door to lift for the in- 
sertion of a hot piece 
of metal. A former 
tenant tells me that his 
mother used to bake 
bread in a similar oven 
which is still to the 
side of another open 
hearth in an_ inside 
wall. But why there 
should be three ovens in 
one house I cannot 
imagine.—J. K. M. 
HAMILTON (Lt.-Colonel), 
Old Roselyon Manor, Par, 
Cornwall, 


THE PROBLEM 
OF CONIFERS 


Sir, —May I comment on 
one of several points 
raised in Mr. Massing- 
ham’s letter of last week 
about conifers? He says 
that “ uniform planta- 
tions of conifers violate ecology.” It 
should be remembered that great 
tracts of virgin, natural forests of 
conifers, some of them of one species, 
exist in various parts of the world. 
Even in this island there are remnants 
of pure Scotch pine forest, and the 
Continent has pure spruce. As for North 


America. ..! Nevertheless, since Mr. 


10, 1950 
Massingham mistakes me 
for an uncritical admirer 
of the Commission’s 
work, I will concede that 
some of the blocks of 
single species planted be- 
tween 1920 and 1940 
have looked to me un- 
wisely large, and I have 
often regretted the fail- 
ure to conserve or to 
plant a better sprinkling 
of ‘“‘medicine’’ trees and 
to use more broad-leaved 
trees where fire-resistant 
species are needed by 
fire-traces, railways and 
so forth. 

But the chief point 
remains: conifers are the 
only trees which will 
yield anything like an 
economic return on many 
expanses of poor, ex- 
posed land—and that is 
especially true of lan. 
which has not carried 
trees within recent times. 
— J.D.U. Warp, Abing- 
don, Berkshire. 


YORKSHIRE 
HAY-SLEDS 


Sir,—Your correspond- 

ents’ recent references 

to the hay-sleds used in 

the Yorkshire dales and elsewhere 
prompt me to send a photograph of 
such a sled being made by a carpenter 
at Hawes, Upper Wensleydale, York- 
shire. The bars and sides are of larch, 
the runners of ash or elm, and ash is 
also used for the pegs. As a rule the 
sleds made here are 9 ft. long, but 
shorter ones are necessary for such 
places as Burtersett, near by, where 
the fields are not only smaller but 
situated on the steep hillsides. When 
the ground to be traversed is stony, 
or when roads have to be negotiated, 
the sleds are fitted with irons made by 
a local blacksmith.—G. B. Woon, 
Rawdon, Leeds. 


MALAYAN PLANTS IN 
BRITAIN 


Sir,—Apropos of the article African 
Acre, by D. Compton James (January 
6), it would be interesting to know if 
you or any of your readers know if 
jacaranda seeds have been grown 
successfully in England. 

Most of the flowers and fruit 
mentioned in the article grew in my 
garden in Malaya, although not 
peaches and nectarines. My tomatoes, 
grown ffirst from English _ seed, 
flourished only in the same bed as my 


CARPENTER MAKING A HAY-SLED A’ 


HAWES, YORKSHIRE 
See letter: Yorkshire Hay-sleds 


orchids, where they were a tremendous 
success, providing a continuous suppl 
throughout the year by seeding them 

selves. 

The late Sir Philip Sassoon took 
tropical creeper seeds from my gar 
den, which I believe he grew success 
fully at Trent, and Sir George Camp 
bell, of Succoth, grew! midnight! moon 
lilies, which bloomed in his green 
houses near Inverary from seeds | 
sent to him from Singapore. Its day- 
time sister, the lovely vine Morning 
Glory, I have grown in profusion out of 
doors in Wiltshire from Malayan seeds 
more than ten years old.—RuBy 
Maxton, The Grange, Chitterne, War- 
minster, Wiltshire. 

(We understand that there is no 
difficulty in growing jacaranda seeds 
in this country, provided they are not 
too old.—Ep.]} 


THE ORIGIN OF ROUND 
HOUSES 


Wade’s letter 


S1r,—Major 
about the round house at Bentley, 
Hampshire, reminds me that when 
Wheatley church, Oxfordshire, was 
built and there was delay in building 


recent 


(Continued on page 389) 


SKETCH OF THE PUMP ROOM AT LLANDRINDOD WELLS IN 1846 


See letter: Llandrindod Wells in the 1840s 
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The 18 horse-power Semi-Razor Edge Whitley Saloon 

is a four door, five seater luxury English thoroughbred 

in every sense of the word, combining the best of tradition 
with the finest of modern lines. 



























































One-day air travel to the principal Italian cities 
—Rome £51 6s., Milan £42 6s. return—or 
prompt reservations for through journeys by 
rail and coach are just two of the benefits of 
the comprehensive CI T service. Others are fully 
described in ‘Italy 1950’, a handbook of 
suggestions for enchanting mountain, lake and 
seaside holidays, and inclusive air, rail and 
coach tours. Write for it today. 

Italian Railways, Air and Shipping Lines, and 
CIAT Luxury Coach Services, are officially 
represented by CIT, which has 110 branches 
abroad and throughout Italy offering an indivi- 
dual travel service second to none. 


Consult YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or 
CIT. ITALIAN RAILWAYS 





Italian travel ina nutshell Qe , 
Call at 66-68 Haymarket, London SW1-WHI 3682-3-4 


write to Travel Information Director, CIT, 25 Haymarket, 
London SW1 Telegrams: Italcit Lesquare London 




















Tradition— 


| FOUNTAIN COURT 


in the 
CITY OF LONDON 


showing a Corner 





of the Executive Offices 
of the BANK 
* 
Not the least of the attractions 
of the City of London are the 
half-hidden by-ways and alleys, so 
rich in historical association. ‘The 








ancient rights of way, thus jealously 
guarded against the encroach- 
ments of the master-builder, are a 
permanent witness to the great 
traditions of the City. Amongst 
the institutions proud to share in 
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NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK 
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HEAD OFFICE; 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Principal Overseas Branch: 1, Princes Street, London, E.C.2 





Agents and Correspondents 


Branches throughout 
throughout the World. 


Engiand and Wales 
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has made Ovaltine 


the Worlds most popular food Beverage 


UALITY first! . . is the guiding principle in the _ Wi . 
manufacture of ‘Ovaltine’. This delicious food and the orld s 

beverage is prepared from Nature’s finest foods, and ; ° 

products of the famous ‘Ovaltine’ Farms set the highest B est Nig Atcap 

standards for the malt, milk and eggs used. 

‘Ovaltine’ contains nutritive elements of the greatest 

value for promoting radiant health, and for building 

up body, brain and nerves. 


‘Ovaltine’ is also the World’s accepted aid to restful 
sleep. Taken at bedtime it relieves nervous tension, 
influences relaxation and quickly prepares the way for 
sleep. And while you sleep ‘Ovaltine’ provides nourish- 
ment to renew strength and energy, so that you awake 
really refreshed. 


For all these reasons be sure to make ‘Ovaltine’ the 
regular day-time and bed-time beverage for every 
member of your family. Remember, ‘Ovaltine’ provides 
the highest possible quality at the lowest possible price. 


A. Wander Ltd. fee The Ovaltine’ Dairy Farm with 
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Model illustrated 18 in. x 42 in. £9.7.6 

(fittings extra). Obtainable from your 

usual merchant—if not, write to us. 

Also a full range of other models at 
- equally reasonable prices. 
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BABY COACH 
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ROMAN ALTAR, USED AS A FONT IN MEDIAZVAL TIMES, IN CHOLLERTON CHURCH, 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


spire, jesters said that the tower 
: 10uld be crowned with our pyramidal 
sone round house. This has been 
<scribed to Vanbrugh by H. A. Tip- 
ying (English Homes, period iv, vol. 11) 
end Hawksmoor by Laurence Whistler 
siy John Vanbrugh, 1938). The old 
rien of the village always said that it 
as built in their grandfathers’ time 
y the Cooper family, local lime- 
burners and brickmakers. Their date 
was right. It is given in the vestry 
minute book as 1834. The round house. 
ontains the stocks.—W. O. HAssALL, 
he Manor House, Wheatley, Oxford. 


UNUSUAL BEHAVIOUR OF 
MALLARD 


Str,—The Handbook of British Birds 
says of mallard that ‘‘coition, as in all 
ducks, takes place on water.’’ Among 
those that nest in my garden and the 
adjacent ground at Twickenham it 
occurs frequently on land. Moreover, 
it is often promiscuous : several drakes 
will copulate with a brooding duck as 
soon as she leaves her nest and while 
her mate looks on apparently with 
complete detachment. — LOUGHNAN 
PENDRED, The Atheneum, S.W.1. 

{In Vol. XL of British Birds 
(1947) there is an account of mallard 
from the Serpentine behaving in a 
similar fashion in 1934.—EbD.] 


ENGLAND OR EGYPT? 


S1r,—I enclose a photograph of part of 
my mother’s garden at Gezira, on 
the outskirts of Cairo. It is very 
different, imagine, from most people’s 
conception of an Egyptian garden. 
Indeed, one might easily be misled 
into thinking that the photograph had 
been taken in England, but for 
the date palms in the background.— 
Mary Row att (Miss), 4, Hays Mews, 
Berkeley Square, W.1. 


EARLY 19th-CENTURY 
COMPENDIA 


SirR,—Some years ago in Edinburgh 
| bought a compendium like those des- 
cribed by your other correspondents. 
it is not quite as large as Baroness 
de Robeck’s, being % in. smaller in 
each direction, but it is also in beau- 
tifully tooled crimson leather. The six 
dummy volumes are Ossian’s Poems, 
3utler’s Hudibras and Cowper’s Poems. 

The workbox drawer has all its 
ttings, needlebooks, yard measures 
n mother-of-pearl and ivory, ‘spools 
f thread, an emery cushion and an 
vory spool with wax, and a little ivory 
“iqué acorn with a perforated top, 
yhich I imagine must have held sand. 

None of these compendia seems 
0 be exactly similar in measurements 





See letter: Roman Materials in a Church 


to each other, although they all have 
the same features in colour and decor- 
ation.—JoAN VERNEY, 33, Hyde Park 
Gate, London, S.W.7. 


ROMAN MATERIALS IN A 
CHURCH 


S1r,—The letter in a recent issue about 
the Roman altar in the church of 
Tretire, Herefordshire, prompts me to 
send you a photograph of a similar 
altar at the west end of Chollerton 
Church, Northumberland, which has 
apparently done duty as a font in 
early medieval times. To adapt it to 
this purpose the altar has _ been 
inverted, and the base hollowed out to 
form the basin of the font. No part of 
the inscription is visible to-day, but 
it is said that the letters I. O. M. could 
be traced some sixty years ago. A 
second font, of 13th-century date, 
stands a few yards away and can also 
be seen in the photograph. 


(Right) ROMAN MONOLITHIC COLUMNS IN THE SOUTH AISLE 


The church is situated close to 
Cilurnum, an important station on 
Hadrian’s Wall, and is noteworthy for 
another survival from Roman times. 
The south arcade of the nave contains 
imposing monolithic columns of rude 
workmanship which are undoubtedly 
of Roman origin and were probably 
taken there from the station when 
the first church was built in Norman 
times.—T. R. Fenwick, 9, College 
Grove Road, Wakefield, Yorkshire. 


LIVERPOOL CITY MOTTO 
S1r,—Apropos of the recent enquiry 
by Mr. Stanley A. Harris about the 
motto Deus nobis haec otia fecit, borne 
by both Sir William Temple and the 
City of Liverpool, it may interest him 
to know that this same inscription 
appears above the doorway of the 
dining-room of Barlow Hall, now the 
club house of the Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy Golf Club, Lancashire. Barlow 
Hall was built about 1584, with later 


ti 
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additions made after ‘a disastrous fire 
in 1879. 

In the window of the great hall 
are the coats-of-arms of several 
families connected with the Barlows 
by marriage, and among them are 
the arms of Stanley impaling those of 
Barlow. Margaret, sister of Alex- 
ander Barlow, married Edward Stan- 
ley, third Earl of Derby, and as the 
Earls of Derby have always been 
closely associated with the City of 
Liverpool, the motto may have origi- 
nated from that family.—E. H. W. 
HvuTcuHInson, Hale, Cheshire. 


THE PRICE OF OAK 
BARK 

As a bark tanner with over 50 
years’ experience, may I comment on 
Mr. Morgan’s statement in his letter 
(January 6) regarding the price of oak 
bark ? My records go back to the 1870s, 
and the price of bark was never more 
than £5 per ton. I think Mr. Morgan 
must have mixed his 22s. Bark was 
bought in my young days at 22 cwt. 
to the ton, to allow for the sap’s not 
being thoroughly dried out on delivery 
to the tanner. 

Oak bark is still needed by high- 
class sole-leather tanners and, whereas 
in the period up to 1939 one firm might 
consume between 600 and 700 tons a 
year, to-day there is difficulty in 
getting 200 tons a year, and the price 
is around £15 for 20 cwt.—R.W. Mus- 
coTtT, The Tannery, South Yardley, 
Birmingham, 25. — i 


LETTERS IN BRIEF 


SIR, 


Early Cast-iron Bridges.—I have 
a Staffordshire frog mug, with a 
companion bowl, both _ bearing 


prints of the iron bridge over the 
River Wear mentioned by a corres- 
pondent in a letter of January 20. 
The making’ of _— iron bridges 
was evidently considered to be an 
achievement worthy of commemora- 
tion. On the print it is recorded that 
the bridge was built by Rk. Burrows, 
Esq., that the span was 236 ft., 
height 100 ft., and that it was begun 
in 1793 and opened in 1796.—BarKER 
FRERE, Mangreen Hall, Norwich. 


A White Partridge.— During shoot- 
ing in this district this winter a white 
partridge has been seen on several 
occasions. Whether it is a true albino 
I cannot say.—V. L. Copp (Mrs.), 
Kings Down, Deal, Kent. 


CORNER OF A GARDEN ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF CAIRO 
See letter: England or Egypt? 
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MEREDITH, POET AND BIRD-LOVER 


about birds to be called ornithologists, 

though some of them reveal a more than 
casual acquaintance with birds and their ways. 
And when they write bird-poetry they tell you 
more about themselves and their philosophy 
of life than about the bird which is ostensibly 
the subject of the poem. 

From Keats’s Ode to the Nightingale one 
earns no facts about the bird except that its 
ong is entrancing to an imaginative and recep- 
ive mind. In Shelley’s To a Skylark the only 
actual information is that this lark rises to a 
prodigious height and sings continuously as it 
lies; also the very doubtful proposition is pro- 
vounded that ‘“‘shadow of annoyance’’ never 
ame near it and that it “‘ne’er knew love’s sad 
atiety.”’ A skylark, when its mating and nest- 
ng season is over naturally abandons all 
houghts of the avian equivalent of love 
intil next spring, and its song, renewed in 
iutumn, does not reveal any symptoms of 
sad satiety. And during its intervening moult 

suspect that it experiences more than a 
shadow of annoyance. Moulting birds always 
ook very much under the weather. But 
Shelley’s lark was a spirit: “bird thou never 
wert,” 

Wordsworth’s “Ethereal minstrel! Pil- 
‘rim of the sky !’’ strikes one as being much 
more like him than the lark. He may be right 
in stating that it can drop into its nest at 
will, but if my observation goes for anything 
it rarely does so; it drops some distance off 
and then runs to it. In fact, since the pundits 
tell us that the hen only incubates the eggs 
and the singer is presumably the male bird, 
there seems to be no valid reason why he 
should give away the site of the nest by 
dropping to it. If he feeds the sitting hen, 
he would be unlikely to do so just after his 
beak had been open in song and empty. 

But these are trifles. One does not read 
bird poetry expecting to be given facts about 
birds; nor does one want poets to be only 
ornithologists, who, it must be confessed, are 
sometimes dreadfully prosy people. When 
birds have inspired them, poets have been 
bountiful in their gifts—to us—of imagina- 
tive thought and beautiful words, our 
unfailing solace and refreshment in times of 
depression or despondency. We gladly par- 
don the givers of such generous gifts for any 
little inaccuracies. Perhaps it is a little 
ungracious to look for them. 

George Meredith was a keen observer of 
country sights and sounds, and though this is 
often apparent in his prose writings it is in his 
poems that his wide knowledge and intimate 
sensibility find their fullest expression. His 
“Earth”’ philosophy is founded upon and inter- 
woven with what is often loosely called Nature. 
To define this philosophy in a sentence or two 
is not easy. Mr. G. M. Trevelyan writes that; 
“his Faith is an attitude of trust and joy in the 
good elements of a world which . . . clearly con- 
tains both good and evil.” Mr. Siegfried 
Sassoon speaks of his ‘‘acceptance of the life- 
giving and joy-giving power of Nature.’’ It is 
notable that both these sympathetic, though 
at times critical, admirers of Meredith stress 
the joy of his philosophy. It is, indeed, accep- 
tance of the lessons of Earth with gladness, 
not with a weary, disillusioned stoicism. Here 
Meredith is at one with Coleridge, who knew 
that joy was 

the spivit and the power 

Which wedding Nature to us gives in dower, 
for Meredith 

Keeps the youth of souls who pitch 

Their joy in this old heart of things. 

The accuracy of his bird lore often pleasant- 
ly surprises you. It crops up in places where it 
would be overlooked by those who, though they 
love his poetry, are not inveterate bird-watchers. 

In A Ballad of Past Meridian occurs the line: 

And sightless hope, a woodlark in night sky. 
Meredith knew the charm of Jullula’s moon- 
light melody. Skylarks sing in dawn twilight; 
someone may have heard one singing at night, 
though I never have. But it is woodlark which 
is par excellence a night songster. It still sings 


= poets have been knowledgeable enough 


GEORGE MEREDITH. 
birds and Nature he was, as in many other respects, 
in advance of his time ”’ 


By E. W. HENDY 


on commons not far from Box Hill, Surrey. And, 
a slight touch perhaps, Meredith knew that the 
chaffinch sometimes renews its song in the 
sultry days of summer. 

With Meredith, as with Keats, Shelley, 
Wordsworth and many other Nature poets, his 
poetry is primarily the vehicle of his philosophy 
of life. Birds are merely incidental examples 
used to drive home his beliefs. To those who 
can accept his philosophy whole-heartedly and 
without mental reservation this is a virtue, not 
a fault. I am not one of these, for I find his 
creed at times a somewhat grim one, in spite of 
the joy inherent in it. Of The Thrush in February 
Mr. Sassoon says: “It is the thrush that makes 
the poem memorable, not the moralisings.”’ 
Such a criticism I, and most field naturalists, 





acclaim as sound. Similarly, in that amazing 
lyric, The Lark -Ascending, Meredith must 
remind one that 

Tis love of earth that he instils. 

Melampus, crammed as it is with acute and 
personal apprehension of the ways of woodland 
birds and beasts, is forme too much impregnated 
with his own ‘reading of earth.’ 

No, in Meredith’s poetry it is his keen obser- 
vation and understanding of birds and their 
habits which most appeal to the bird-lover. He 
must have had an exceptionally quick eye and 
keen ear when in his prime. Mr. Sassoon remarks 
how in A Faith on Trial, ‘“‘his observation of 
every detail of nature comes to him now in his 
need, because it has long ago become instinctive 
in him.”’ So, also in Modern Love, Meredith 
remembers that ‘the larks from running rings 
pour showers :”’ (it is “the spiral stair’’ that the 
skvlark ascends; woodlark flies in ellipses.) 
Chilled in heart and body in a wintry attic at 
Christmas, he feels how ‘‘the small bird stiffens 
in the low starlight.’’ In the memorable sonnet 
beginning : ‘‘ We saw the swallows gathering in 
the sky”’ the lovers’ “little moment” of recon- 
ciliation is mirrored in his mind by the ‘‘ multi- 
tudinous chatterings”’ of this happy company of 
travellers to be. There is no sound in Nature 
which conveys more completely contentment 
and well-being. To the re-united pair it is 
momentarily an atonement. In each of these 
passages intense emotion finds expression in 
bird memories. 


“In his knowledge of 


Meredith must have often watched swallows 
intently. Could there be a happier simile, or one 
more accurate than 

About her mouth a placid humour slipped 

The dimple, as you see smooth lakes at eve 

Spread melting rings where late a swallow 

dipped ? 
And in Love in the Valley, his young love is 
. wayward as the swallox , 

Circleting the surface to meet his mirrored 

winglets... 

Wavward as the swallow overhead at set of 

sun, 
Again, in Wodern Love, 

These two were vapid falcons in a snare 

Condemned to do the flitting of the bat 
summarises in two vivid lines the tragic fate of 
the wedded but ‘‘ever-diverse’’ pair. In all 
these passages it is to birds that he turns for 
expression of the intensity of his emotion. 

In Love in the Valley, too, heightened 
emotion expresses itself naturally and inevit- 
ably in similes suggested by the graceful 
ways of birds. Recollecting past happiness in 
twilight tranquillity, the lover sees how 

Lovely are the curves of the white owl 

sweeping 

Wavy in the dusk lit by one large star. 
Bird sounds and sights harmonise with his 
beatitude. These tropes rise in the poet’s sub- 
consciousness as leaves grow on the tree. The 
white dove against the rain cloud, like his 
love, is light of earth.’”’ (Sea-gulls 
silhouetted against a stormy sunset have the 
same breath-taking beauty). The flamboy- 
ance of golden-yellow trefoil, cinquefoil, 
stonecrop and ripening wheat attains its 
apogee, its apotheosis in the green-yellow of 
the laughing yaffle. It is the blackbird’s 
“mellow fluting notes’’ which wake his 
dream-lady 

... with round and roguish challenge . 

Quaintest, richest carol of all the singing 
throats. 

The nightjar’s elfin spinning wheel Mere- 
dith knew well and loved: at the climax of 
the penny-whistle idyll in Richard Feverel the 
bird “spins his dark monotony on the branch 
of the pine.”’ In Love in the Valley 

Lone on the fir-branch, his 

unvaried, 

Brooding o’er the gloom, spins the brown 

evejar. 
(The matter-of-fact ornithologist might here 
irrelevantly interpolate a cavil at the “ 


“sole 


vattle-note 


un- 
varied’”’ song of the nightjar, for at the end of 
each row of his spun warp comes a note which 

drops in pitch. But what does that matter ?) 

It is significant, too, that in Melampus, a 
poem which is a melodious synthesis of Mere- 
dith’s love and understanding of Nature, it is 
the piping voice of a bird which unveils to him 
‘the secrets held by creatures nearer than we 
toe arth”’ and which pipes “him much for his 
good could he understand.” Melampus finds 
“vitality, there; there solely in song,’’ thus 
once more echoing Coleridge’s joyful attitude. 
Bird music thrills the woodland throughout 
this poem: birds flit ‘‘on a beat of quivering 
wings,’ know where to seek their food and how 
to escape their foes. Melampus looks aloft at 
them, ‘‘kind of hand’”’—a bird-watcher, not a 
collector of eggs or skins. And, though “loving 
them all,’’ he is no easy sentimentalist, for he 
realises ‘‘where alike we are, unlike where.” 
We are of one blood but different: there is a 
“veined division, veined parallel,’’ though 
‘well-spring is common ground.” 

Meredith was indeed no_ sentimentalist 
about birds, or anything else. He knew that 
true sentiment is never divorced from common 
sense. A Whimper of Sympathy begins: 

Hawk or shrike has done this deed 

Of downy feathers : rueful sight ! 
and goes on 

So hard it seems that one must bleed 

Because another needs will bite ! 

All round we find cold Nature slight 

The feelings of the totter-knee’d. 

We cannot ‘dwell in yon dribble of dew.” If 


‘ 
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some of our well-meaning sentimentalists could 
learn Meredith’s lesson of “acceptance” we 
should have less nonsense spoken and written 
about blood sports. 

Mr. Sassoon writes that in Melampus 
Meredith shows ‘‘an acceptance of the view of 
nature offered by modern science—an eternal 
activity that overflows with individual life.” 
This is true enough, but his acceptance is 
tempered with a sane humanism. Scientists no 
doubt love their specimens, but their love is 
prone to decline into a rather frigid microscopic 
tabulation of detail. They dissemble their love 
too thoroughly. Something more than this is 
needed if we are to see Nature thoroughly and 
see it whole. 

To a bird-lover The Thrush in February is 
one of the most lovable of Meredith’s poems. 
It is, as Mr. Sassoon says, “‘a summing-up of his 
whole nature philosophy.’’ But it is not for 
this that a bird man loves it. It is rather 
because he recreates by many subtle hints and 
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which to some of us seems unnecessary and 
inconclusive. But in The Thrush in February, 
Meredith has found the key to the mind—and 
heart—of a song-thrush so far as this is humanly 
possible. Or so it seems to me. 

Then there is The Lark Ascending, which 
Mr. Sassoon places among certain poems in the 
English language ‘“‘matchless of their kind.” 
Certainly I know no poem about the skylark 
which can be compared with it as an accurate, 
imaginative, and sympathetic understanding 
of the song. Certainly not Shelley’s, nor 
Wordsworth’s : these poets, as I have hinted 
above, make the bird’s song the vehicle of their 
own thought : so does Meredith, and here, as in 
The Thrush in February, the philosophy seems 
to the naturalist less apposite than the song. 
Shelley’s metre has always repelled me as being 
too staccato for the skylark. Meredith knew 
better: he has caught admirably the rhythm 
of the skylark’s aubade, its ‘‘ many links without 
a break.”’ There is not a single full stop in the 


... WAYWARD AS THE SWALLOW ... 
CIRCLETING THE SURFACE TO MEET HIS MIRRORED WINGLETS 


touches a perfect picture of a song-thrush in the 
ideal environment of a mild February evening. 
lhe singer fronts the vale and the moist sou’- 
wester which has “left our heavens clear 
in pale.” “His Island voice’’ (how the phrase 
recalls the individual quality of the song, 
separate from though part of the twilight 
scene!) evokes the very essence of spring and 
“the young time with the life ahead,’ and this 
is re-echoed in the poet’s heart. Every epithet 
marks some recollected feature of this thrush’s 
song : it is a “plain-song pipe’”’ contrasted with 
the foreign singer’s’ more sophisticated melody. 
It comes “by fits like welling rocks,’’ “spouts 
of a blushful spring in flow;” it is a “leaping 
note;’’ each phrase recalls to memory and 
crystalises the verve and vigour of the perform- 
ance. And at the same time the thrush is the 
“twilight bird,’ a phrase suggesting the wistful 
quietism of the no-man’s land between day and 
night. It is, too, the “bird of promise, bird of 
happy breath’’—the singer enjoys his singing; 
it is not merely the arrogant shout of challenge 
and warning to other trespassing males imagined 
by the pedestrian supporters of the theory that 
bird song is simply territorial. 

No one knows for certain what is in the 
mind of a bird, though many learned persons 
think they do and have said so at a length 


whole length of the sixty-four lines of the first 
stanza. It runs like the stream from whose 
flow he draws apt metaphors :— 

Like water-dimples down a tide 

Where ripple ripple overcurls 

And eddy into eddy whirls 
Reading, you “toss your heart up with the 
lark,”’ for ‘‘ this is being bird and more.”’ 

The poem contains many haunting, unfor- 
gettable lines : they all communicate the essence, 
the spirit of the song—‘‘an ecstasy to music 
turned;”’ “‘sweet-silvery, sheer lyrical;”’ “‘sera- 
phically free of taint of personality.’’ And here, 
as in Melampus and The Thrush in February, the 
keynote of the melody is joy; it is “simple sing- 
ing of delight; renewed in endless notes of glee;’’ 
“‘he is joy, awake, aglow;”’ (In A Faith on Trial 
the lark is “the bird of felicity’’). This is much 
more than territorial challenge. Nor is it mere 
meaningless melody. The song is 

Sweet to the quick o’ the ear, and dear 

To her beyond the handmaid ear, 

Who sits beside our inner springs. 

Asa confirmed night-walker Meredith knew 
full well the charm of nightingale music, though 
he no doubt was aware (unlike the urban- 
minded Portia) that the bird also sings by day. 
It is especially in The Young Princess that he 
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gives rein to his delight in nightingale min 

strelsy : the whole poem throbs, thrills as the 

“bird of passion” sings over his tears :— 
When the South sang like a nightingale ... 
He chuckled, he sobbed, alow, aloud... 


Here again, amid the tragedy of the theme, 
nightingale, in spite of his tears, is not ‘‘ most 
musical, most melancholy,” but Coleridge’s 
“merry nightingale,’’ 

The song of the bird was wine in his blood. 
And Meredith’s nightingale is “‘he’’, not “‘she.”’ 
Pleasant as is the myth of Philomela, that the 
cock only sings is now a commonplace. 

But it is in Night Frost in May that the 
bird-lover who knows this song finds its most 
satisfying description. Here we recognise “the 
low throb of expectancy’’ with which the 
listener awaits the renewal of matchless cadences. 


In this shrill hush of quietude 

The ear conceived a severing cry. 

Almost it let the sound elude, 

When chuckles three, a warble shy, 

From hazels of the garden came . . 

Voice of an Eden in the bird 

Renewing with his pipe of four 

The sob : a troubled Eden, rich 

In throb of heart... 

The fervour of the four long notes,... 

Endless the crossing multiplied 

Of silver and of golden string. 

But the poem should be read in full. 
Every word, every phrase recalls and 
recreates the charm of the music 
which in its infinite variety  sur- 
passes the song of any English singing 
bird. 

The green woodpecker, or yaffle, 
is evidently another favourite with 
Meredith. He loves him, not only 
for his rich, exotic colouring but for 
his ribald laughter. He too is a deni- 
zen of the Woods of Westermain 
where 

Yaffles on a chuckle skim 

Low to laugh from branches dim. 


And surely, when he wrote “with 
hindward feather and with forward 
toe,” he must have had in mind the 
silhouette of a lapwing decked out 


with waving crest and _ iridescent 
springtime plumage. 
There is a poem, Change in 
Recurrence, written while Meredith 
stood at his cottage gate and surveyed 
the garden which his dead wife had 
tended so lovingly and so carefully 
and kept a sanctuary for birds and 
all wild creatures—there ‘‘they had 
surety no enemy lurked.’”’ Blackbirds 
rifled the rowan berries unchecked. 
She knew any tit of the troop 
All as well as the snail-tapping 
thrush. 
Blackbird and thrush were there still, 
as he gazed: 


. . . ‘twas the scene of the frame 

With the face, the dear life for me fled. 
No window a lute tomy name, 

No watcher there plying the thread. 


I know no poem where so deep a pathos is 
compressed in three vivid stanzas, packed with 
memory and regret. He accepts. And here, 
again, it is the sight of her loved birds that 
sharpens the cutting edge of pathos. 

When Meredith wrote there were fewer 
bird-watchers than to-day. In his knowledge of 
birds and Nature he was, as in many other 
respects, in advance of his time. I am well 
aware that this attempt at an appreciation of 
his bird-lore is not exhaustive; in his poems 
occur many other allusions—slight touches— 
which show that his eye and ear were always 
alert for the bird in the bush or in the air. He 
walked as Melampus did, marking well what the 
mystical woods disclose. If what I have written 
incites others who love both birds and poetry to 
search for and discover more hidden treasure, 
my efforts will have been worthwhile. 

Quotations are made from Meredith's poems 
by permission of Messrs. Constable, and from 
Mr. Siegfried Sassoon’s book Meredith by per- 
mission of the author. 
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THE MONTE CARLO RALLY 


the hardest since the series started in 1911. 

This will be more readily appreciated 
when it is realised that of the 283 starters only 
five succeeded in reaching the Principality with- 
out loss of marks. For most competitors 
it became a battle to reach Monte Carlo within 
the three hours extra allowed, and there were 
few beyond the first five who had much hope of 
appearing in the results. 

As many readers may not be familiar with 
he conditions governing this event, it may be 
vell to explain in some detail precisely how it 

conducted. Routes from the various starting 
laces are approximately equal at just over 
000 miles and competitors have the choice of 
arting from either Glasgow, Lisbon, Florence, 
slo, Prague, Stockholm, or Monte Carlo itself, 
hich they leave at minute intervalsin numerical 
rder. The arguments among competitors for 
nd against the various starting points are 
»verned almost entirely by the consideration 
f avoiding the worst that the elements can 
jo, although the overriding consideration of 
xpense forces many people to choose the less 
leal ones. Glasgow is theoretically dangerous, 
s the chance of very bad fog on the North 
toad is ever present. The entire route must be 
»vered at an average speed of over 31 m.p.h. 
nd not more than 40 m.p.h., and, while this 
peed does not sound over-high, it must be 
emembered that the time allowed for it includes 
all stops for adjustment and replenishment. 

Excluding full-scale motor racing, the 
Monte Carlo Rally is probably the most import- 
nt event in the international motoring calendar, 
nd it is not surprising, therefore, that an 
nereasing number of manufacturers are enter- 
ing proper teams of cars and that the R.A.C. 
»btained for entrants a special fuel allowance 
to cover the British section of the route. From 
Glasgow, where the cars started leaving on their 
long trip just after 4 p.m., to Folkestone, no 
troubles were experienced with the car I was 
driving, a Jowett Javelin, and the difficulties 
experienced by drivers were confined to one or 
two patches of ice on the high moors, in Lanark- 
shire and between Penrith and Scotch Corner. 

The crossing of the Channel was soon over, 
fortunately under smooth conditions, and before 
long the cars were heading for Luxembourg, 
whence the route circled round by Amsterdam 
and Brussels before heading south. At Luxem- 
bourg, where starters from the other capitals 
began joining the Glasgow column, one began 
to hear the usual embroidered rumours about 
one’s rivals’ progress. One thing was clear : that 
so far weather conditions were on the competi- 
tors’ side. In the capital of the Grand Duchy 
most drivers had time for a leisurely bath and 
dinner before setting out for Amsterdam. One’s 
memories of another more serious competition 
were stirred on passing in this section both 
Nijmegen and Arnhem. Then, at a steady 
cruising speed of 60-65 m.p.h. the cars pressed 
on across the Ardennes under a clear sky to the 
long dyke-lined roads leading across the plains 
of the Low Country. As in last year’s Rally, 
the welcome and keenness of the Dutch Auto- 
mobile Club were outstanding. Apart from an 
excellent ham-and-eggs breakfast, we were given 
motor-cycle police escorts to guide us out of the 
city and well on to the Brussels road. 

From Glasgow to the Dutch-Belgian frontier 
the outside temperature had been constantly 
below freezing point, and near Luxembourg 13 
degrees of frost were recorded. Then the temper- 
ature started rising, and we tried hard to 
remember whether this was a sign of snow, but, 
with the thought of the Alpes Maritimes ever 
present, preferred to avoid worrying in advance. 
Those British drivers who had not previously 
competed in the Rally were rapidly becoming 
imbued with the enthusiasm of the Continental 
spectators and gendarmerie, who insist on urging 
one on constantly, as though the event were an 
out-and-out speed contest. 

Already the car was becoming untidy inside 
in the usual Rally fashion owing to the pleasant 
custom at each control on the Continent of 


Tie recent Monte Carlo Rally was one of 


presenting the crew with sandwiches, choco- 


late, and even brandy and liqueurs. Oddly 
enough, no information regarding the weather 


had yet filtered through, but, as if we were all 
apprehensive about possible troubles to come, 
the section from Paris to Nevers became almost 
a race. And there at Nevers one’s premonitions 
were justified, as snow was falling—slowly and 
inexorably, as though it meant to snow for ever. 

Many are the arguments for and against 
chains in-snow. The main argument against 
them is that on any clear patch it is impossible 
to raise the road speed enough to maintain the 
schedule without running a great danger of 
having the chains break. Be that as it may, we 
pressed on chainless, with snow falling steadily 
and freezing hard on the road surface. Only 
some of the Scandinavians, who are the experts 
at driving in icy conditions, passed us. But 
good fortune deserted us, as after building up 
to a cruising speed of about 50 m.p.h. (where 
the average motorist without the competitive 
urge would be driving at 10 m.p.h.) we left the 
road in an uncontrollable slide. 

After getting back on the road without too 
much difficulty, we restarted, but from then on 
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to Monte Carlo. By now, like many others, we 
had realised that hopes of preventing further 
loss of time were in vain and our efforts became 
a battle to finish before the three-hour margin 
permitted had expired. 

The section over the Cols between Digne 
and Grasse was a nightmare drive; the Col des 
Leques was a sheet of ice on both the climb and 
the descent, and while one was, prehaps, justi- 
fied in taking risks on the ascent, it was too 
much for our tired nerves to repeat the per- 
formance with mad dashes between the 
unguarded hairpins of the descent. The sudden 
drop beyond the road edge, although it could 
not be seen in the swirling snow, could not be 
forgotten. Already an unfortunate Dutch com- 
petitor and his wife had gone straight over the 
edge, and although they escaped serious injury, 
the car was a total loss.‘ Those who had late 
starting numbers were now having to face 
considerably worse conditions than the earlier 


starters, as the weather had been worsening 
steadily. This was the more annoying, as the 
Jowett was performing perfectly. Only my 


going off the road and the trouble with the wind- 
screen wipers prevented us from finishing within 





MONT DES MULES IN THE 


REGULARITY TEST IN THE MONTE CARLO RALLY. The unusually large supply of 
lights is typical of a Rally Car 


the minute hand was moving faster than the 
kilometre figures on our speedometer. In the 
next ten miles we must have passed easily 
twenty cars either in a ditch or refitting chains, 
and on one particular hill where there was a 
French lorry halted in the middle of the single 
traffic lane cut through the snow many people 
would have felt justified in abandoning hope. 
However, despite our chainless wheels we suc- 
ceeding in thrusting through, but by Lyons we 
were 52 minutes late. From Valence to Digne 
the conditions remained the same, but seemed 
somehow easier in the daylight. We were run- 
ning on N 7, one of the great National routes, 
which, although normally of four vehicles’ 
width, had been reduced to a single lane, and 
so hard was the snow falling that it was at 
times difficult to distinguish the road from the 
surrounding wilderness of white. Shortly before 
Digne the ultimate disaster occurred, when the 
windscreen wipers ceased working and a hurried 
inspection revealed that the trouble was not 
electrical, but mechanical. Apart from the delay 
in examining the wipers the trouble made it very 
difficult to drive, although we kept squirting 
anti-freeze and glycerine on the screen and that 
helped the snow to slide off. By Digne we had 
reluctantly been forced to fit chains—reluctantly 
because this would mean further delay in 
removing them for the final dash from Grasse 








the permitted time, and that by only one 
minute. 
Of the 283 starters over 100 failed to 


reach Monte Carlo, and of those who did, only 
five, as I have said, arrived at the scheduled 
time without loss of marks. Final victory, 
after the regularity tests in the mountains 
above the Principality, went to Becquart, on a 
Hotchkiss, with Gatsonides only one _ point 
behind in second place on a Humber-Snipe. 
The outstanding feature of the Rally was the 
sweeping successes gained by Simca. This 
French-built version of the Fiat finished third 
and fourth in the general classification; first in 
both the 1,500 c.c. and 1,100 c.c. classes; and 
obtained both the team prize and the Coupe des 
Dames, which is awarded to the highest-placed 
car driven by a crew of ladies. As was antici- 
pated, the Grand Prix d’Honneur in the coach- 
work competition went to a Rolls-Royce. 

The lesson which most competitors have 
thoroughly learnt is to enter as soon as possible 
for the 1951 Rally so as to obtain an early 
starting position, in the belief that once bad 
weather starts it always gets worse. Although 
the Jowett did not come back covered in glory 
—and that was no fault of its own—no member 
of the crew regrets for an instant all the trials 
and tribulations involved in taking it through 
to Monte Carlo in such difficult conditions. 
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This house in the heart of England has 
been insured against fire continuously with 
the Royal Exchange Assurance since 1737. 


Head Office at the Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3 
and 


Branches and Agencies throughout the Country and Overseas 
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FLORAL BEAUTY 


SWEET PEAS 


THE QUEEN OF ANNUALS 
Novelties for 1950. 

CREAM DELIGHT.—Gold Medal Scottish Sweet 

Pea Trials 1948. A very large cream, with flowers 

of great substance, well placed on long stout stems. 


18 seeds 2/6 


FAIRY PRINCESS.—Award of Merit N.S.P.S. 
and R.H.S. Trials 1946. Certificate of Merit Scottish 
Trials 1946. A delicate pink on cream. Suitable 
for both garden and exhibition. 18 seeds 2/6 


SCARLET O’HARA.—<Award of Merit N.S.P.S. 
and R.H.S. Trials 1946. A pure scarlet of robust 
constitution which revels in the brightest sunshine. 

18 seeds 2/6 


Complete List of Sweet Peas on request 


DAILY MAIL IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION 
Olympia, March 7th-April Ist. 
SEE OUR EXHIBIT OF SEEDS, GARDEN TOOLS, etc. 
STAND Nos. 97 and 101. 








CARTERS TESTED SEEDS, LTD. 
RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 


134 Regent Street, W.1 129 High Holborn, W.C.1 
53a Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 Houston Road, S.E.23 
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Lodge Plugs Ltd., Rugby, England 
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LISTER 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


TO OWNERS OF 
MILKING MACHINES 
PRESENT AND FUTURE 


THERE’S NO NEED TO WAIT NOW FOR 
YOUR 14/2 h.p. LISTER PETROL ENGINE 


LISTER 


An additional 500 machines a week are 
coming from a new Lister factory. This 
is the engine that starts up quickly 
fourteen times a week, year after year 
without wasting any time or temper. 


The same engine will also drive a dynamo 
and a water pump. Ask the Lister 


Advisory Department to make 
recommendations free. 
PRICE £3200 compete 


Carriage paid to nearest Railway Station. If your Dealer cannot 
supply, please advise us. 


R. A. LISTER & CO. LTD., DURSLEY, | 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
LISTER | ENGINES - PUMPS + ELECTRIC GENERATING PLANTS ° 


. DAIRY TINWAR, 
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THATCHING 
STRAW 


I learnt of difficulties that arise 
from the greater use of combine 
arvesters and the seeming indiffer- 
nce of farmers to the quality of straw 
hat is put aside for thatching. The 
ombine, of course, chews up the straw 
nd makes it useless for thatching. 
he straw that this thatcher likes best 
; Little Joss cut with the binder a 
ttle on the green side. Farmers who 
new their business, he told me, 
ilways used to set aside for thatching 
traw one of their early cut fields of 
vheat. They had to start cutting 
arly if there was a big acreage so as to 
et round the whole lot before some of 
he fields were over-ripe and shedding 
heir grain. Now it seems the general 
rend is to leave the wheat to get quite 
ipe, and this makes the straw brittle. 
can understand this happening in a 
iry season like 1949, but the thatcher 
ssured me that it was not always the 
eason. He had noticed this trend for 
ome years. He dismissed the idea 
hat the poorer quality of straw now- 
days is due to the use of artificial 
ertilisers. Given the right straw, he 
an put a thatch on a cottage that will 
ast for twenty-two years. But if the 
traw is brittle and not of the best the 
hatch may last for only half that 
ime. Best of all is rye straw, and 
here are still some farmers who keep 
heep which they run over rye crops 
arly in the spring and then again a 
little later, leaving the crop to grow 
ip to form heads and then putting in 
the binder to get high quality thatch- 
ing straw. The rye gives two green 
feeds for the sheep and _ first-class 
thatching straw. The land should 
benefit by the treading and manuring 
of the sheep, so it should not be a 
cropping season wasted. 


“[ieamt to a master thatcher, 


Apprenticeships 

HERE is, I believe, a scheme run 

by the Rural Industries Bureau for 
apprenticing youngsters to master 
thatchers. I have not heard lately of 
much progress along this line, although 
it is most important that young men 
should learn the _ thatcher’s art 
thoroughly if countless thatched cot- 
tages and barns are to be properly 
maintained. One trouble is that the 
younger generation are in such a 
hurry nowadays to earn big money 
that they will not stay long enough in 
an apprenticeship where they do not 
get a full wage, even though in learn- 
ing the job they ensure themselves a 
good livelihood thereafter. It probably 
takes five years to make a thatcher. 


Threshing Gangs 


ITH the closing of the Ministry 

of Agriculture hostels, it becomes 
even more difficult to obtain extra 
hands to make a gang at threshing 
time. The Poles and others we have 
been able to get from these hostels are 
now being drafted into factory work 
in South Wales and elsewhere, and the 
hostels are being closed. Few farmers 
carry a big enough staff to be able to 
take threshing in their stride without 
upsetting current work that has to go 
on, such as feeding livestock and 
ploughing. Almost all farms need to 
take on some additional labour when 
the threshing machine comes. Before 
the war we used to rely on the thresh- 
ing contractor to bring a gang with 
him. The farm found two or three 
men. There were also Irishmen about, 
but the threshing gang was comprised 
mainly of those who had country jobs, 
such as the rabbit catcher, the black- 
smith and the odd man who did some 
jobbing gardening. Such occasional 
help seems to have disappeared from 
the countryside. Now that the hostels 
are being closed it looks as if we shall 
have to help one another by lending 
men from one farm to another for 


threshing, as we used to do for sheep 
shearing. It is true, of course, that, 
as more combine harvesters are used 
each year, the amount of th-eshing 
out of rick is less. But there are 
many farms where acreages are too 
small to fit the combine. 


A Proven Guernsey Sire 
AN enquiry from an_ Australian 
breeder to the Misses Andrews 


and Spencer, of Chalvington Manor, 


Hailsham, Sussex, resulted in a 
thorough search through all the 


records of the progeny of the Chalving- 
ton herd’s senior sire, Rose Lad 2nd of 
Maple Lodge. The results are so out- 
standing that they must be a matter of 
interest to everyone connected with 
breeding for milk production. Rose 
Lad 2nd, born in Mr. E. P. Mahy’s 
Maple Lodge herd in Guernsey in 
1938, was subsequently purchased by 
his present owners. Forty-five of his 
daughters have reached the advanced 
register of the English Guernsey 
Cattle Society, and between them 
have been awarded 104 advanced 
register certificates and four diplomas 
of merit. One of his heifers was a 
winner at the London Dairy Show in 
1948, and another won the Empire 
Cup class and was best Guernsey in 
the inspection classes at the London 
Dairy Show last year. Rose Lad 2nd 
of Maple Lodge has himself won the 
Bradfield Cup, when he was best for 
bull and progeny over all breeds in 
England and Wales in 1947. The 
owners of Rose Lad have line bred 
from him in the Chalvington herd, 
which has won many _inter-breed 
trophies. 


More Livestock 

OWS, sheep, pigs and poultry 

show increases in the past year, 
according to the December agri- 
cultural returns, which have just been 
published. I am glad to see par- 
ticularly that the ground we were 
losing in pig breeding is now being 
regained slowly. The latest figure for 
England and Wales is a total of 
261,000 breeding sows, compared 
with 244,000 a year previously. This 
increase is nothing to shout about and 
does not offer the housewife an early 
prospect of more bacon and pork off 
the ration. Poultry continued to 
increase. We now have 43 million as 
against 37 million a year ago. The 
wheat acreage is up to 1,863,000 
planted by December 2. The Minister 
wants to get 2,500,000 acres, so if he is 
not to be disappointed there will have 
to be large plantings of Atle wheat 
during the next month. The numbers 
of farm-workers are on the down 
grade—December, 1949, 691,600, com- 
pared with December, 1948, 716,400. 
I expect both Mr. Tom Williams and 
Lord Llewellyn will scan these labour 
figures carefully, because at a public 
lunch recently they had a difference 
of opinion about the trend in agri- 
cultural employment. Lord Llewellyn 
has proved to be right. 


Open-cast Coal 


ONGRATULATIONS to the 

N.F.U. on having moved the 
Ministry of Fuel to agree that the 
farmer who has part of his holding 
taken for open-cast operations is 
entitled to special compensation be- 
cause the rest of the farm that has 
been left for him to farm has become 
less economical to work. It has been 
no fun for the farmer who has lost 
part of his farm to be condemned to 
make a farming loss if he stays on in 
his home. Ultimately he may get all 
his land back again, but he certainly 
deserves some additional compensa- 
tion for what he loses now. 

CINCINNATUS. 


ANOTHER FORDSON ADVANTAGE 


TRACTOR ENGINE EXCHANGE PLAN 





| 





eplacement Engines direct from the 
Ford Factory—increase Tractor Life 


Owners of Fordson or Fordson Major 
tractors have a big advantage over other 
tractor owners. After years of heavy 
wear you can exchange your tractor 
engine for a ‘Replacement Engine’ 
direct from the Ford Factory. Fitted 
by experts, at a time and place to suit 
yourself, your saving compared with 
an overhaul is considerable, and the 
engine carries the same warranty as a 
brand new unit! It increases power, 





saves fuel and gives your Fordson a 
new lease of proatable life. Your local 
Fordson Tractor Dealer can supply 
one for the low charge of £29 (ar 
Dealer’s depot — fitting charge extra). 
See him about it right away. 





MAJOR TRACTOR 


PLOUGH FOR PLENTY—do a Sterling Job and 
a ‘Major’ turn for Great Britain! 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH 
SLEPT HERE ONCE 
>>> ONLY ONCE 





Legend has it that she exclaimed—‘‘What a nice house !””—but 
as she occupied the north wing bedchamber one evening in 
December, we cannot overlook the possibility that what she 


really said was—‘‘What an ice house !” It would be idle to deny 
that the extremities of the house did tend to a certain frigidity 
before His Grace installed the central heating, and more par- 
ticularly before we discovered the excellent heating properties of 
Regent Fuel which now provides such luxurious warmth 
without fumes, failure, or fuss with the installation. A great 
pity that no “Regent” comforted the Elizabethan reign. Had 
that been so, she would most certainly have said—‘‘What a nice 
warm house !’—as guests do now, and the warmth of its 
hospitality would never have been in question. 


Homes that offer the warmest greeting 


rlyon REGENT OUL 60 heating 


REGENT OIL COMPANY LTD., 117 PARK ST., LONDON, W.! 
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The Colonel says 
‘* Now that’s a winner— 


it’s Gilbey’s....” 





GILBEYS GIN 


YOU’LL BE GLAD YOU GOT GILBEY’S 






















SHERRY FACTS 


“Mostly a matter 
of nose 


Wines made from the same Vine- 
yards in Spain acquire different 
characteristics—the result of fer- 
mentation. The art of blending these 
wines which become Sherry is ‘‘mostly 
a matter of nose” but so that these 
particular characteristics can be repeated 
by the accuracy, skill and art of the 
expert, specimen samples of all 
Fernandez Sherries are kept for years 
in the Bodegas in Jerez. That is one 
reason why Fernandez Sherries 
are consistently of the finest quality. 


Fernandez 


SHERRY 


Produce of Spain 
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THE NEW RATING 
SYSTEM 


1948, which became operative 

last week, will affect the pockets 
of most householders. Under the Act 
the task of assessing rateable values is 
taken out of the hands of local autho- 
rit'es and vested in a special depart- 
me it of the Board of Inland Revenue 
wii offices all over the country. 
Mc reover, the present system of assess- 
in; the rateable value of dwelling- 
ho :ses is drastically changed. 

Under the new scheme, dwelling- 
he ses are divided into three main 
ca 2gories: council houses and flats 
bu It since 1918; private houses, other 
th n flats, built since 1918 and within 
th rateable limits imposed by the 
R: 1t Restrictions Acts; and all other 
he ises and flats. For the first cate- 
go y, the gross value for rate assess- 
m it will be 5 per cent. of the hypo- 
th tical cost of building in 1938, plus 
5 er cent. of the value of the site in 
th t year; for the second, 5 per cent. 
of the hypothetical cost of building in 
1¢ '8, plus 5 per cent. of the current 
si » value; and for the third, the 1939 
re table value of the property. The 
A: = requires revised valuation lists to 
be prepared every five years, and it is 
ex oected that the first of them will be 
reidy by April 1, 1952 or 1953. 


D -FINITION OF A DWELLING- 
HOUSE 


Tiss Local Government Act, 


ta) 


] f will be noted that the new scheme 
applies only to dwelling-houses, 
and this fact, as Mr. T. S. Dulake, 
a Fellow of the Royal Institution of 
Chartered Surveyors, pointed out the 
other day. raises the question of 
composite properties, for example, a 
shop with a house above it, or a board- 
ing house. The advantage of a house 
is that it is assessed on a 1938 or 1939 
basis, whereas a shop is assessed at 
to-day’s rental value. A _ boarding 
house can be assessed either at its 
present-day letting value or at its 1938 
value, which would be considerably 
lower. 

The Act, said Mr. Dulake, gave 
little guidance as to when a house was 
to be considered a boarding house, for 
it defined a dwelling-house as “a 
hereditament used wholly or mainly 
for the purposes of a private dwelling 
or private dwellings, with or without 
any garage, outhouse, garden, yard, 
court, forecourt or other appur- 
tenances.’’ In the case of a shop with 
a flat above it, if a separate assessment 
was obtained for the flat it would be 
assessed on the 1938 basis, and the 
shop at present rental values, so that 
the aim of ratepayers would be to have 
their flats separately assessed. 


NO UNIFORMITY 
HEN the Local Government Bill 
was before Parliament, it was 
repeatedly stressed that one of its 
prime objects was to achieve uni- 
formity of rates. Unfortunately, as 
Mr. Dulake is at pains to point out, it 
does nothing of the sort. The Act, he 
said, disturbed the question of fairness 
in many ways, and disturbed it among 
individual houses themselves, because 
there were artificial limits (imposed 
by the Rent Restrictions Acts); for 
example, if a house (outside London) 
was rated at less than £75 it came on 
the pre-war basis and the hypothetical 
cost of construction, and if at more 
than £75 it came on a totally different 
basis, namely, the rents prevailing for 
at type of house in 1939. There 
‘ould, therefore, be very substantial 
fferences in the assessments for 
milar houses. 
Inequality would also arise, said 
\r. Dulake, if a house on one side of 
1e road happened to be within the 
»unty of London, and a similar house 
1 the opposite side of the road was 


outside the County boundary. Again, 
inequality would arise when there was 
a mixture of controlled and de- 
controlled rents. 


BURST PIPES 

T this time of year, in many homes, 
burst pipes are the order of the 
day. A sharp frost, followed by a 
sudden thaw, and an ominous dripping 
is heard from the direction of the spare 
bedroom. One glance through the 
open door reveals an ugly, sodden 
patch in the peerless white of the 
ceiling, and a patch of similar dimen- 
sions on the carpet. A basin is placed 
to catch the water and the plumber is 
sent for. But, since most of one’s 
neighbours are in a similar plight, help 

is likely to be some time in coming. 

Simple precautions can be taken 
to prevent this very tedious business. 
At the beginning of winter, water-pipes 
should be wrapped in felt or sacking, 
andif the frost is severe and likely to be 
of long duration, it is a good plan to 
place oil lamps or stoves at strategic 
points. Water supplies that are not 
essential should be turned off and the 
pipes emptied. This applies particularly 
to garden supplies, for of all pipes these 
are likely to be the most expensive to 
repair, since more often than not they 
run underground for considerable 
distances and it is difficult to locate 
a leak. 

Finally, it is possible to insure 
against burst pipes. The usual pre- 
mium is £5, and in a hard winter and 
where the plumbing is suspect, this 
may well prove a worthwhile invest- 
ment. But policy-holders should re- 
member that the fact that they are 
insured does not exempt them from 
taking reasonable precautions to avoid 
bursts. 


ONE MAN’S MEAT... 

ROM Warminster, Wiltshire, comes 

a report that the tenant of a modern 
villa has been called upon to pay 
damages for redecorating the interior 
with “a black bituminous substance.” 
It appears that he was anxious “by 
a colour scheme of black-and-white, to 
make it resemble either the Gothic or 
the Tudor period.’’ But, as was 
pointed out by a daily newspaper, 
there is a considerable difference 
between the two styles, and if the 
ultimate effect was black-and-white 
it can hardly have been in the strict 
Gothic tradition. A valuer who gave 
evidence was even more emphatic, 
for he is reported to have said that the 
effect would “depress any likely 
tenant.” 


SYDE ESTATE SOLD 

HE Syde estate of 879 acres, 

situated seven miles to the south 
of Cheltenham, has been sold by 
Messrs. Jackson-Stops (Cirencester), 
who have been responsible for its 
management. The well-known Glou- 
cester beeches stood on the property, 
but it was discovered recently that 
many of these fine trees were diseased 
and it was agreed with the Town 
Planning authorities that they should 
be removed. The area has since been 
carefully replanted. 

Tindon End, Thaxted, Essex, an 
attested farm of approximately 240 
acres, has been sold by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley to a client of Messrs. 
Goddard and Smith. 


£40,000 PURCHASE BY 
HOSPITAL 

ESTMINSTER Hospital has 

bought St. George’s House, 
Vincent Square, S.W.1, for about 
£40,000. The deal was negotiated by 
Messrs. Herring, Son and Daw, for the 
Hospital, through Messrs. Hampton 
and Sons. PROCURATOR. 
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Infra-Red Photography 


Astronomers today are able to photograph stars 
invisible to the eye, pilots can take aerial 
photographs through fog and haze, and detectives 
are able to expose forgeries of anything from 
banknotes to Old Masters —all by means of 
modern infra-red photography. Although infra- 
red rays are similar to the radiations which we 
call visible light, they cannot be seen by the 
human eye. Nevertheless, photographic plates 
can be made sensitive to these rays by treatment 
with certain dyes. These plates can then be 
used to photograph objects that are invisible. A 
boiling kettle, for example, can be photographed 
in complete darkness because of the infra-red 
rays which it emits. Infra-red rays can also be 
used to photograph distant landscapes or stars 
because they can penetrate the atmospheric haze 
which scatters normal light. 

The first crude forerunner of the infra-red 
photograph was made just over a century ago by 
Sir John Herschel. He exposed to the sun’s rays 
a piece of blackened paper, the reverse of which 
had been moistened with alcohol. But during 
the decade following the end of the first world 
war investigations by W. J. Pope and W. H. Mills 
and their collaborators at Cambridge contributed 


greatly to the systematic study and preparation 


of infra-red sensitising dyes. 
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Paper roads 


Tearing its way though virgin forests a bulldozer clears the 
way for another road. Every timber-felling camp established in 
Bowaters forests in the Province of Newfoundland needs its own high- 
way. To service new camps Bowaters engineers construct over sixty 
miles of road every year. Through dense forests, across rivers and swamps, 
roads are driven that must stand up to the wear and tear of traffic and 
extreme changes in climatic conditions. For roads are the only means of 
getting regular supplies of food, equipment and mail to the camps during 
the lonely months of preparing timber for its journey to the Corner Brook 
Mills. That all the formidable obstacles have been overcome in construct- 
ing roads through a country well-known for its lack of communications 
reflects the pioneer spirit of Bowaters. It is such enterprise and re- 
source that has enabled the Bowater Organisation to meet demands 
for paper and its products in every part of the world. 


Issued by 
THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


London 
GREAT BRITAIN CANADA AUSTRALIA SOUTH AFRICA U.S.A NORWAY SWEDEN 
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The VEW way of beating by GAG! 


HURSEAL HEAT 


MEANS REAL 

























WARMTH — COMFORT FOR EVERY HOME 


Here's the newest and cosiest 
way of heating by gas—with the 
Hurseal Flueless Gas Radiator. 
The special diffusing oil sealed in 
the radiator transmits healthy 
warmth at the right temperature 
to every part of the room. No 
more hot faces, cold feet and 
shivery backs. Enjoy uniform 
Heat. 
Electric and paraffin-burning models 


warmth with  Hurseal 





also available. 
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Visit your local supplier for a demonstra- 
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three sizes) or, in case of difficulty, write 
for illustrated leaflet direct to Hurseal Ltd. 
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PRIVATE LETTERS FOF 






PUBLIC EYES 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


SHOULD think that Mr. J. C. 
I Trewin and Mr. H. J. Willmott 

had publication in mind when 
they began to write the letters that 
appear in London—Bodmin: An Ex- 
change of Letters (Westaway, 10s. 6d.). 
Mr. Trewin, born in Cornwall, is a 
theatre-critic now living in Hamp- 
stead. Mr. Willmott, born in Cam- 
bridgeshire and with experience of the 
north of England, is on the staff of a 
newspaper published in Bodmin. In 
the book we have 22 letters that passed 


between these men in 1948. Every-~ 


time Mr. Willmott begins ‘Dear 
John” or Mr. Trewin begins ‘‘ Dear 
H. J.”’ one is conscious of a girding-up, 
of someone at a desk out to do his 


interrupts herself, breaks off—just 5 
if she were talking. We seem less 
read her letters than to overh 
them.” 

The best thing to do with t 
present letters is not to try to ov 
hear them, but frankly to read then : 
in a word to forget that they ae 
letters and to accept them as litera 
exercises. Certainly you are not ov -- 
hearing iriend talking to friend, y 
are reading something written { 
everybody, when you come on thin ‘s 
like this in Mr. Trewin: “‘An inca'- 
culable man, Komisarjevsky ; a mast 
of stage lighting and grouping; infal i- 
ble in Tchehov—I hear yet the ai 
umn violins of The Three Sisters at the 


5 
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LONDON—BODMIN : AN EXCHANGE OF LETTERS 


Between J. C. Trewin and H. J. Willmott 
(Westaway, !0s. 6d.) 


“RIP VAN WINKLE.” 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


JOSEPH JEFFERSON. Foreword by Eleanor Farjeon 
(Reinhardt and Evans, 18s.) 


GREEK CITY-STATES. By Kathleen Freeman 
(Macdonald, !5s.) 


THE BOAT. By L. P. Hartley 


stuff, never of someone in disarray, 
caught in an off moment. They are at 
the tape like race-horses, never sham- 
bling along the street like elephants 
in creased flannel bags that look as 
though they would come down at any 
moment. 

The consequence of this is that 
the letters tend to be extensions of 
the authors’ professional personalities 
rather than projections of themselves, 
and this is especially true of Mr. Tre- 
win’s side of the book. If you are 
greatly interested in what was being 
done in the theatre at the time of the 
letters you will find him “ good value’”’ ; 
if not, you will think him rather cir- 
cumscribed. 

Mr. Willmott, living in the coun- 
try, necessarily has more to write 
about than a specialist living in a 
capital city, but he does not use this 
advantage as fully as he might. His 
letters are far too bookish. We do 
occasionally find him planting lettuce 
or giving us a good country anecdote; 
but even his country anecdotes at 
times must have a “‘cultural’’ flavour, 
as when we are told of Sybil Thorndike 
reading Plato in a village hall. 


MINDS SET ON PRINT 


One seems to feel in the minds of 
both writers the pressure of the ques- 
tion : ‘‘ How is this going to read be- 
and that is fatal to 
good letter-writing. The best letters 
are day-to-day gossip that builds up 
anunpremeditated picture of the writer 
and his surroundings. You don’t find 
literary flourishes in them. They are 
not likely to call the village doctor a 
‘“medical practitioner.”” Lord David 
Cecil says of Dorothy Osborne’s Let- 
ters : ‘‘ The language is colloquial; the 
tone intimate and easy. She exclaims, 


tween covers? ”’ 


(Putnam, 12s. 6d.) 
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Fortune years ago—but dangerous in 
Shakespeare whom he insisted on en- 
livening, jollying, slapping on the 
back. True, there were fine things now 
and again : the uplifted gold trumpets 
around Ayrton’s Lear...’ and so on. 

This book is not worth reading as 
a collection of letters, but it is wort! 
reading for the sake of finding oui 
what two men have to say about 
books, plays, music, painting, and 
what not, in a series of papers tha! 
might just as well have been addresse«! 
to anyone else as to the two who were 
in fact, the ones to receive them. 


TRIALS OF A GREAT ACTOE 


Joseph Jefferson was an Ameri 
can actor whose greatest success wa 
as Rip van Winkle. He lived fron 
1829 to 1905 and he wrote his auto 
biography under the title Rip va 
Winkle. A new edition of this book 
with a foreword by Jefferson’s grand 
daughter, Miss Eleanor Farjeon, i 
now published by Reinhardt anc 
Evans (18s.). The foreword is a mos 
attractive piece of writing, giving us « 
glimpse of the old actor in his las 
years. Miss Farjeon, when 22 years « 
age, crossed the Atlantic with he: 
mother, Jefferson’s “ beloved elde 
daughter Maggie,’’ who, herself, hac 
not seen her father for 25 years. Sh« 
gives us here a picture of the “en 
chanted summer ”’ passed by a greai 
colony of Jeffersons. The old mar 
had a fine estate and each of his chil- 
dren had a summer house on it. Joe 
was the centre of the picture—‘‘the 
youngest old man I have ever known, 
and beyond all, young or old, the most 
fascinating.’’ Grover Cleveland was 
there, come for the fishing. ‘‘ They 
looked like a couple of hayseeds, rathet 
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than the finest comedian in America 
and a twice ex-President.”’ 


TRAVELLING SHOWMEN 

The boy who was thus to live 

io enjoy a wide fame, famous com- 
panions, and considerable wealth, 
began life in poor circumstances. His 
family had been connected with the 
theatre for generations, and he gives 
is in the autobiography a stirring 
nicture of what life was like in the 
cond quarter of the last century for 
ie travelling showmen of America. 
hey trundled themselves and their 
rops through the sparsely populated 
yuntry, on carts, stage coaches, river 
oats, knocking up accommodation 
yr their shows here and there as best 
i1ey could, and rarely having more in 
ikings than the cost of moving on to 
1e next stand. 

Certainly Joe Jefferson learned 
is job the hard way, rubbing shoul- 
ers with all sorts of people, getting 
is knowledge of human foibles from 
eing them at first-hand. “Actors 
ften had to turn their hands to some- 
iing else for a livelihood besides the 
rofession. My father painted signs 
yr a Whole summer in Vicksburg, and 
ur leading man manufactured genuine 
javana cigars in the same studio. 
often acted as ‘drummer,’ and when 
yusiness was slow would sally forth 
imong the wharf boats to solicit 
orders.” 

In Springfield business received 

blow when the town’s religious 
eaders ‘‘by some political manoeuvre 
sot the city to pass a law enjoining 
. heavy licence against our ‘unholy’ 
alling.”” And so a small theatre that 
Jefferson’s father had just built could 
not open until a young lawyer called 
and said he would fight the case, but 
wouldn’t take a fee, win or lose. He 
only wanted to see justice done. He 
won the case. His name was Abraham 
Lincoln, and it seems ironical, after 
that, that his assassin was to be an 
actor. 

It was a hard life, but when 
success came it came in abundant 
measure. Throughout it all, in good 
times and bad, Jefferson writes with 
modesty and humour. It is a fine pic- 
ture of American theatrical life at that 
time. 


HOW GREEK FOUGHT GREEK 


Most people, says Dr. Kathleen 
Freeman, in a preface to her Greek 
Citv-States (Macdonald, 15s.), think of 
\thens, and perhaps Sparta, when 
they think at all of ancient Greece. 
It is not generally realised that there 
were “hundreds of other city-states, 
great and small, which when Greek 
civilisation was at its zenith occupied 
sites from the western Mediterranean 
to the coast of the Levant, from the 
Black Sea to North Africa.”’ 

The point about them is that 
though each was Greek, each was inde- 
pendent. They did not form an empire. 
There was no understanding that in 
times of war they should act together, 
and, indeed, they often acted against 
one another. Each produced its own 
way of living which, while still Greek, 
had its own flavour and idiosyncrasy. 

How wide the differences were 
beneath the common crust is the thing 
that Dr. Freeman seeks to bring out 
in this deeply interesting volume. 
She has taken nine of these city- 
states, choosing them for “‘ their diver- 
sity of origin, environment, size, way 
of life, destiny.” Imposing relics of 
some of them still stand : others have 
been ploughed under without trace by 
the years. They displayed ‘‘the most 
intense passion for separation that 
the world has ever seen,”’ but Dr. 


Freeman is not one to favour enor- 
mous aggregations. If separatism has 
its dangers, the human race could just 
as easily perish from inanition under 
some immense control. The states 
perished not because separatism was 
bad, but because inter-state wars were 
fierce and frequent and “ because their 
governments were, on the whole, actu- 
ated by immediate self-interest as they 
saw it, and nothing in their thought 
or their education taught them that 
immediate self-interest means ulti- 
mate disaster.’’ Self-interest she sees 
now, as then, to be the enemy. 
‘“There is only one way ’’—to eradi- 
cate it—‘‘ which so far has never been 
seriously and systematically tried : 
through the cultivation of that least 
developed and most neglected faculty 
of the human mind—imagination.”’ 


REBELLION ON THE RIVER 


In Mr. L. P. Hartley’s new novel 
The Boat (Putnam, 12s. 6d.), the boat 
is a symbol. Timothy, the rather 
flabby-minded “hero,’’ has been living 
on “independent means ’’ and a little 
writing in Italy. The war brings him 
home and he _ settles—comfortably 
for a bachelor—into an old rectory 
with two servant girls and a gardener, 
He has been attracted to this house 
because the advertisement promised 
him a boat-house and boating. The 
boat-house is there all right and he 
buys a boat to go into it, but the 
fishing-rights along the river are all 
let and the last thing the fishermen 
want is a boat on the river. What 
should Timothy do? That is the 
theme. 

The war has brought a group of 
townspeople as temporary dwellers to 
this quiet place, and their attitude is : 
“Isn't the river free? Use your boat 
if you want to ’’; but it isn’t so simple 
as that, for Timothy’s social and men- 
tal affinities are rather with the gentry 
than with any sort of rebellion. How- 
ever, a blonde from among the 
rebels gives him her favours and then 
withholds them unless he will, so to 
speak, ‘“‘row and be damned.”’ So 
Timothy rows—incredibly for one 
who knew something about the game 
—on a day of flood, and lands a num- 
ber of people into disaster. 

This ‘‘parable ’’ side of the book 
didn’t seem to me to have much real- 
ity, but the book is deeply readable 
nevertheless, for two reasons. One is 
the skill and beauty of Mr. Hartley’s 
writing, and the other is his assurance 
in bringing alive the working-class 
characters. The servant girls and 
charwoman, the two gardeners, the 
village policeman: all these have a 
humanity that makes the other char- 
acters seem pale. There is a charming 
episode where Timothy motors his 
servants to see a ruined abbey, and 
“as they turned away Effie remarked 
that she wished they could see the 
place on the movies—it would look so 
pretty there.’”’ I know how true this 
bit of observation is, because only the 
other day I heard a servant say, on 
looking at a charming lighted interior : 


“My! It’s like a picksher on the 
pickshers.”’ 
. 





The Fowler’s Art.—A new edition 
of Mr. Wentworth Day’s The 
Modern Fowler (Batchworth, 15s.) is 
most welcome, for probably no man 
has a wider knowledge of wild-fowling 
in general and of the East Coast 
marshes and_ saltings in  particu- 
lar. Apart from a map (a serious 
omission), all the information that 
a would-be fowler needs is here— 
where to go, what sport to expect and 
what sort of gun and other gear to 
carry, all seasoned by the author’s 
gift for telling a good story. 
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“Glad you like this sherry 


—it’s South African 


It’s extremely good. I got some 
South African wine the other 
re 


I know. A good wine, but not of 


this quality. 

Precisely, but why the difference ? 
Well, this is a truly representative 
South African wine. You see, 
though the Cape has been for 
centuries one of the world’s finest 
wine countries, it couldn’t compete 
in Britain with European countries 
until Empire wines got a duty 
preference twenty years ago. That 
bucked up the South African 
industry. 

But why haven't we tasted such 
wines before ? 

Because really fine wines are 
achieved by selectivity, experiment 
and slow maturing. South Africa 
has done as much in twenty years 
with some wines as the Continent 
has in generations. 

Only certain wines, then ? 


So far. All are good, but not all are 
fine. The improvement is naturally 
progressive. 

Were South African wines well- 
known here before the preference 
twenty years ago ? 

Now you’re delving into history 
They used to be very popular. But 
in 1860 Mr. Gladstone removed the 
Colonial Preference and sent the 
South African wine industry into 
the wilderness. 

Is that likely to happen again ? 

I hope not. Imperial Preference has 
encouraged the South African wine 
growers to tremendous efforts 
The British Government is not likely 
to lead such an important Empire 
Industry up the garden again. It 
wouldn’t make sense. 

So we can look forward to several 
kinds of really fine wines from 
South Africa ? 

You certainly can, and very soon, 
too.”” 


SOUTH AFRICAN WINE FARMERS ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON) LIMITED 
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Paper roads 


Tearing its way though virgin forests a bulldozer clears the 
way for another road. Every timber-felling camp established in 
Bowaters forests in the Province of Newfoundland needs its own high- 
way. To service new camps Bowaters engineers construct over sixty 
miles of road every year. Through dense forests, across rivers and swamps, 
roads are driven that must stand up to the wear and tear of traffic and 
extreme changes in climatic conditions. For roads are the only means of 
getting regular supplies of food, equipment and mail to the camps during 
the lonely months of preparing timber for its journey to the Corner Brook 
Mills. That all the formidable obstacles have been overcome in construct- 
ing roads through a country well-known for its lack of communications 
reflects the pioneer spirit of Bowaters. It is such enterprise and re- 
source that has enabled the Bowater Organisation to meet demands 
for paper and its products in every part of the world. 


Issued by 
THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


London 
GREAT BRITAIN CANADA AUSTRALIA SOUTH AFRICA U.S.A NORWAY SWEDEN 
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Here's the newest and cosiest 
way of heating by gas—with the 
Flueless Gas Radiator. 
The special diffusing oil sealed in 
the radiator 


Hurseal 
transmits healthy 
warmth at the right temperature 
to every part of the room. No 
more hot faces, cold feet and 
shivery backs. Enjoy uniform 
Hurseal Heat. 
Electric and paraffin-burning models 
also available. 


warmth with 
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HURSEAL HEAT 
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three sizes) or, in case of difficulty, write 
for illustrated leaflet direct to Hurseal Ltd. 
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PRIVATE LETTERS FOF 
PUBLIC EYES 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


SHOULD think that Mr. J. C. 
I Trewin and Mr. H. J. Willmott 

had publication in mind when 
they began to write the letters that 
appear in London—Bodmin: An Ex- 
change of Letters (Westaway, 10s. 6d.) 
Mr. Trewin, born in Cornwall, is a 
theatre-critic now living in Hamp- 
stead. Mr. Willmott, born in Cam- 
bridgeshire and with experience of the 
north of England, is on the staff of a 
newspaper published in Bodmin. In 
the book we have 22 letters that passed 
between these men in 1948. Every- 
time Mr. Willmott begins ‘‘ Dear 
John” or Mr: Trewin begins ‘‘ Dear 
H. J.”’ one is conscious of a girding-up, 
of someone at a desk out to do his 


interrupts herself, breaks off—just 
if she were talking. We seem less 
read her letters than to overh 
them.”’ 

The best thing to do with t 
present letters is not to try to ov 
hear them, but frankly to read the1 
in a word to forget that they 
letters and to accept them as litera y 
exercises. Certainly you are not ov: - 
hearing iriend talking to friend, y 
are reading something written 
everybody, when you come on thin 
like this in Mr. Trewin: ‘An incz'!- 
culable man, Komisarjevsky ; a mast 
of stage lighting and grouping; infal 
ble in Tchehov—I hear yet the ai 
umn violins of The Three Sisters at t!e 


YAAAAAAAAAAAMAAAAAAAAMAMAMAK 


LONDON—BODMIN : AN EXCHANGE OF LETTERS 


Between J. C. Trewin and H. J. Willmott 
(Westaway, 10s. 6d.) 


“RIP VAN WINKLE.” 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


JOSEPH JEFFERSON. Foreword by Eleanor Farjeon 
(Reinhardt and Evans, 18s.) 


GREEK CITY-STATES. By Kathleen Freeman 
(Macdonald, 15s.) 


THE BOAT. By L. P. Hartley 
(Putnam, 12s. 6d.) 


AAAAAAAAAAMMNQAAAAAAMAAAMAA 


stuff, never of someone in disarray, 
caught in an off moment. They are at 
the tape like race-horses, never sham- 
bling along the street like elephants 
in creased flannel bags that look as 
though they would come down at any 
moment. 

The consequence of this is that 
the letters tend to be extensions of 
the authors’ professional personalities 
rather than projections of themselves, 
and this is especially true of Mr. Tre- 
win’s side of the book. If you are 
greatly interested in what was being 
done in the theatre at the time of the 
letters you will find him “ good value’’; 
if not, you will think him rather cir- 
cumscribed. 

Mr. Willmott, living in the coun- 
try, necessarily has more to write 
about than a specialist living in a 
capital city, but he does not use this 
advantage as fully as he might. His 
letters are far too bookish. We do 
occasionally find him planting lettuce 
or giving us a good country anecdote; 
but even his country anecdotes at 
times must have a “‘cultural’’ flavour, 
as when we are told of Sybil Thorndike 
reading Plato in a village hall. 


MINDS SET ON PRINT 


One seems to feel in the minds. of 
both writers the pressure of the ques- 
tion : ‘‘ How is this going to read be- 
and that is fatal to 
good letter-writing. The best letters 
are day-to-day gossip that builds up 
anunpremeditated picture of the writer 
and his surroundings. You don’t find 
literary flourishes in them. They are 
not likely to call the village doctor a 
‘‘medical practitioner.”’ Lord David 
Cecil says of Dorothy Osborne’s Let- 
ters : ‘‘ The language is colloquial; the 
tone intimate and easy. She exclaims, 


tween covers? ”’ 


Fortune years ago—but dangerous in 
Shakespeare whom he insisted on en- 
livening, jollying, slapping on the 
back. True, there were fine things now 
and again : the uplifted gold trumpets 
around Ayrton’s Lear ...’’ and so on. 

This book is not worth reading as 
a collection of letters, but it is wort! 
reading for the sake of finding oui 
what two men have to say about 
books, plays, music, painting, and 
what not, in a series of papers tha! 
might just as well have been addressed 
to anyone else as to the two who were 
in fact, the ones to receive them. 


TRIALS OF A GREAT ACTOE 


Joseph Jefferson was an Amer! 
can actor whose greatest success wa 
as Rip van Winkle. He lived fron 
1829 to 1905 and he wrote his auto 
biography under the title Rip va 
Winkle. A new edition of this book 
with a foreword by Jefferson’s grand 
daughter, Miss Eleanor Farjeon, i 
now published by Reinhardt an 
Evans (18s.). The foreword is a mos 
attractive piece of writing, giving us < 
glimpse of the old actor in his las 
years. Miss Farjeon, when 22 years « 
age, crossed the Atlantic with he 
mother, Jefferson’s ‘‘ beloved elde 
daughter Maggie,’’ who, herself, ha: 
not seen her father for 25 years. Sh: 
gives us here a picture of the ‘‘en 
chanted summer ’’ passed by a grea 
colony of Jeffersons. The old mar 
had a fine estate and each of his chil 
dren had a summer house on it. Joc 
was the centre of the picture—‘‘th« 
youngest old man I have ever known 
and beyond all, young or old, the most 
fascinating.’’ Grover Cleveland wa: 
there, come for the fishing. ‘‘ They 
looked like a couple of hayseeds, rathe1 


















than the finest comedian in America 
and a twice ex-President.”’ 


TRAVELLING SHOWMEN 

The boy who was thus to live 
to enjoy a wide fame, famous com- 
panions, and considerable wealth, 

egan life in poor circumstances. His 
imily had been connected with the 
heatre for generations, and he gives 
s in the autobiography a stirring 
icture of what life was like in the 
cond quarter of the last century for 
1e travelling showmen of America. 
hey trundled themselves and their 
rops through the sparsely populated 
untry, On carts, stage coaches, river 
ats, knocking up accommodation 
wr their shows here and there as best 
iey could, and rarely having more in 
kings than the cost of moving on to 
1e next stand. 

Certainly Joe Jefferson learned 

s job the hard way, rubbing shoul- 
ers with all sorts of people, getting 
is knowledge of human foibles from 
eing them at first-hand. ‘“ Actors 
ften had to turn their hands to some- 
iing else for a livelihood besides the 
rofession. My father painted signs 
yr a whole summer in Vicksburg, and 
ur leading man manufactured genuine 
lavana cigars in the same studio. 
often acted as ‘drummer,’ and when 
jusiness was slow would sally forth 
mong the wharf boats to solicit 
orders.”’ 

In Springfield business received 

blow when the town’s religious 
saders “‘ by some political manoeuvre 
ot the city to pass a law enjoining 
heavy licence against our ‘unholy’ 
alling.’’ And so a small theatre that 
jefferson’s father had just built could 
1ot open until a young lawyer called 
und said he would fight the case, but 
wouldn’t take a fee, win or lose. He 
only wanted to see justice done. He 
won the case. His name was Abraham 
Lincoln, and it seems ironical, after 
that, that his assassin was to be an 
actor. 

It was a hard life, but when 
success came it came in abundant 
measure. Throughout it all, in good 
times and bad, Jefferson writes with 
modesty and humour. It is a fine pic- 
ture of American theatrical life at that 
time. 


HOW GREEK FOUGHT GREEK 


Most people, says Dr. Kathleen 
Freeman, in a preface to her Greek 
City-States (Macdonald, 15s.), think of 
\thens, and perhaps Sparta, when 
they think at all of ancient Greece. 
It is not generally realised that there 
were “hundreds of other city-states, 
great and small, which when Greek 
civilisation was at its zenith occupied 
sites from the western Mediterranean 
to the coast of the Levant, from the 
Black Sea to North Africa.”’ 

The point about them is that 
though each was Greek, each was inde- 
pendent. They did not form an empire. 
There was no understanding that in 
times of war they should act together, 
and, indeed, they often acted against 
one another. Each produced its own 
way of living which, while still Greek, 
had its own flavour and idiosyncrasy. 

How wide the differences were 
beneath the common crust is the thing 
that Dr. Freeman seeks to bring out 
in this deeply interesting volume. 
She has taken nine of these city- 
states, choosing them for “their diver- 
sity of origin, environment, size, way 
of life, destiny.” Imposing relics of 
some of them still stand : others have 
been ploughed under without trace by 
the years. They displayed ‘‘the most 
intense passion for separation that 
the world has ever seen,’’ but Dr. 


Freeman is not one to favour enor- 
mous aggregations. If separatism has 
its dangers, the human race could just 
as easily perish from inanition under 
some immense control. The states 
perished not because separatism was 
bad, but because inter-state wars were 
fierce and frequent and “ because their 
governments were, on the whole, actu- 
ated by immediate self-interest as they 
saw it, and nothing in their thought 
or their education taught them that 
immediate self-interest means ulti 
mate disaster.’’ Self-interest she sees 
now, as then, to be the enemy. 
“There is only one way ’’—to eradi- 
cate it—‘‘ which so far has never been 
seriously and systematically tried : 
through the cultivation of that least 
developed and most neglected faculty 
of the human mind—imagination.”’ 


REBELLION ON THE RIVER 


In Mr. L. P. Hartley’s new novel 
The Boat (Putnam, 12s. 6d.), the boat 
is a symbol. Timothy, the rather 
flabby-minded “‘hero,’’ has been living 
on “independent means ”’ and a little 
writing in Italy. The war brings him 
home and he _ settles—comfortably 
for a bachelor—into an old rectory 
with two servant girls and a gardener, 
He has been attracted to this house 
because the advertisement promised 
him a boat-house and boating. The 
boat-house is there all right and he 
buys a boat to go into it, but the 
fishing-rights along the river are all 
let and the last thing the fishermen 
want is a boat on the river. What 
should Timothy do? That is the 
theme. 

The war has brought a group of 
townspeople as temporary dwellers to 
this quiet place, and their attitude is : 
“Isn’t the river free? Use your boat 
if you want to ’’; but it isn’t so simple 
as that, for Timothy’s social and men- 
tal affinities are rather with the gentry 
than with any sort of rebellion. How- 
ever, a blonde from among the 
rebels gives him her favours and then 
withholds them unless he will, so to 
speak, “row and be damned.’”’ So 
Timothy rows—incredibly for one 
who knew something about the game 
—on a day of flood, and lands a num- 
ber of people into disaster. 

This “parable ’’ side of the book 
didn’t seem to me to have much real- 
ity, but the book is deeply readable 
nevertheless, for two reasons. One is 
the skill and beauty of Mr. Hartley’s 
writing, and the other is his assurance 
in bringing alive the working-class 
characters. The servant girls and 
charwoman, the two gardeners, the 
village policeman: all these have a 
humanity that makes the other char- 
acters seem pale. There is a charming 
episode where Timothy motors his 
servants to see a ruined abbey, and 
“as they turned away Effie remarked 
that she wished they could see the 
place on the movies—it would look so 
pretty there.”” I know how true this 
bit of observation is, because only the 
other day I heard a servant say, on 
looking at a charming lighted interior : 


“My! It’s like a picksher on the 
pickshers.”’ 
—— 





The Fowler’s Art.—A new edition 
of Mr. Wentworth Day’s The 
Modern Fowler (Batchworth, 15s.) is 
most welcome, for probably no man 
has a wider knowledge of wild-fowling 
in general and of the East Coast 
marshes and saltings in particu- 
lar. Apart from a map (a serious 
omission), all the information that 
a would-be fowler needs is here— 
where to go, what sport to expect and 
what sort of gun and other gear to 
carry, all seasoned by the author’s 
gift for telling a good story. 
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No finer 
Whisky 

Soes into 
any bottle 









“Glad you lik 
—it’s South African 


It’s extremely good. I got some 
South African wine the other 
Gays 

| know. A good wine, but not of 
this quality. 

Precisely, but why the difference ? 
Well, this is a truly representative 
South African wine. You See, 
though the Cape has been for 
centuries one of the world’s finest 
wine countries, it couldn’ t compete 
in Britain with European countries 
until Empire wines got a duty 
preference twenty years ago. That 
bucked up the South African 
industry. 

But why haven't we tasted such 
wines before ? 

Because really fine wines are 
achieved by selectivity, experiment 
and slow maturing. South Africa 
has done as much in twenty years 
with some wines as the Continent 
has in generations, 

Only certain wines, then ? 


Youn Haic acol® 


Nonny Rage Alege i 
*Marnincn j 


S0Lp Lasst 


Sitmoeo isa 
scown ON 








e this sherry 


So far. All are good, but not all are 


fine. The improvement is naturally 


progressive. 

Were South African wines well- 
known here before the preference 
twenty years ago ? 

Now you’re delving into history 
They used to be very popular. But 
in 1860 Mr. Gladstone removed the 
Colonial Preference and sent the 
South African wine industry into 
the wilderness. 

Is that likely to happen again ? 

I hope not. Imperial Preference has 
encouraged the South African wine 
growers to tremendous efforts 
The British Government is not likely 
to lead such an important Empire 
Industry up the garden again. It 
wouldn’t make sense. 

So we can look forward to several 
kinds of really fine wines from 
South Africa ? 

You certainly can, and very soon, 
too.”” 


SOUTH AFRICAN WINE FARMERS ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON) LIMITED 
ORAM EA TE RI 
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PART ONE 


Photographs by CounTRY LIFE Studio 


ONDON couturiérs have decided on a 
suit silhouette, but for afternoons and 
evenings styles vary considerably. Most 
of the suits keep to the classic streamlined 
silhouette with short jackets and tight skirts 
ending above mid-calf—skirts that are 
decidedly shorter. Jackets that balloon 
exuberantly out at the back appear as well; 
so do short hiplength box jackets, both styles 
made in the softer, more pliable woollens and 
tweeds. The worsteds, baratheas, etc., stick 
to the classic shape. 

The straight tight skirts have detail 
placed at the back; a stitched flap, as Hardy 
Amies shows it on wrap-around skirts, oradeep 
inverted pleat with a line of machine stitching 
down both creases; or as at Mattli’s, where an 
excellent navy tailor-made in Bedford cord has 
a scarlet lining to the deep wrap-over of the 
slim skirt that is revealed in movement as 
a vivid flash down the back. 

Suit jackets in firm materials fit as closely 
as the paper on the wall, define the waist and 
end above the hipbone. Detail tends to be 
placed well to the side on the short basques. 
Pockets are emphasised by crossover flaps or 
some equally neat tailored treatment. Tight 
sleeves on some of the tailored jacketS are 
zipped at the wrist or buttoned at the sides. 
The bloused jackets have sleeves that burgeon 
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Juliet cap made from a novel straw entirely composed 
of large daisies sewn on to a base of coarse black mesh. 


Simone Mirman 


(Left and below) Another of the new straws so fine that 
it looks like a spot navy and white taffeta. This small 
cap is reversible. The spotted side has large ear flaps; 
when reversed it has an upstanding bow and spotted rim. 
Simone Mirman 


out into enormous puffs and cape effects 
Materials for the suits are mostly smooth 
patterns small and intricate. Mixtures of gre) 
and subdued browns predominate, with som« 
attractive cream, oatmeal and honey coloure« 
tweeds combined with nut-browns and orange 
Two greys are featured by Molyneux, the dar! 
clerical shade for the jacket and the paler fo 
the skirt, revers and cuffs. Neat pigski 
collars and cuffs trim a dice-checked black anc 
tan worsted suit with a slim skirt knife-pleatec 
on to a hip yoke and sleeves that button to th: 
wristband from just below the elbow on th: 
outside. 

The coatfrocks make another outstandin; 
group in the early collections. They ar 
slender as reeds, often with skirts slashed ovei 
a skintight underskirt and plain tops. Many 
achieve a flat look that is reminiscent of the 
twenties heightened by the flat cartwheel 
straws set on a tilt with which they are shown. 

Printed frocks are as simple in outline 
as the tailored cloth coatfrocks; a few retain 
the overskirt worn over a slim underskirt, 
though this is much pruned of fullness. All 
these reed-slim coat dresses in wool or in silk 
are shown with tiny closely fitting helmets of 
flowers or large cartwheels worn on one side. 
Molyneux showed an enchanting helmet in 

(Continued on page 404) 
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e@ A Walpole dress in fine wool with matching 
moire to accentuate the fly-away collar, cuffs 
and peplum. The pencil-slim skirt is designed with 

a centre back pleat to give freedom for walking 
Hips 36-42 16 gns 





WALPOUES 
of Bond Street 


with sideways brim can corner of Oxford Street 
be made in many colours 


Head-hugging felt hat 





79/6 





AND AT 175-176 SLOANE STREET SW! 
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Harvey Nichols 


of Knightsbridge 


‘taeaesd git ROO. 
rm GCECRTF 
i oc Wa 


Charming two piece for spring in jersey tweed. 
The shirtwaist dress has a permanently pleated 
skirt, elbow sleeves. The well-tailored matching 
jacket is unlined. In flannel grey, soft blue, 
lichen green or stone beige. 
to order, hip sizes 36-42. 


Jersey Dresses . . . first floor 


Other colours 
Two piece 22 gns 
Dress only l44.gns 


Harvey Nichols & Co. Ltd., Knightsbridge, London, S.W.|. SLOane 3440 
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ivy leaves, another in white marguerites; also 
enormous black hats in featherweight bali- 
buntal straw. One had its brim made from 
five enormous petals of straw. His simple two- 
coloured prints showed intricate irregular 
designs in a colour on a white or pale ground. 
Skirts had their slim lines broken by one-sided 
drapery, crossover effects, or overskirts, and 
low curved or wedge necklines were given to 
the simple bodices that bloused slightly over 
a tight waistband. The hats Erik showed with 
the Hardy Amies coatfrocks were great fun: 
cartwheels in white, navy or black made from 
narrow streamers of wafer-thin coconut palm 
as fine as tissue paper. Erik tells me he uses 
150 yards in each hat, and the irregular surface, 
thick edge to the brims combined with exces- 
sive lightness are most attractive. 

Summer coats hang straight from slim 
shoulders and are cut as simply as a raincoat 
in smooth material or in a soft textured tweed. 
Collars are kept small and turn-down; sleeves 
tend to be wide. 


Beene aid materials—organdies, 
organzas and cotton laces—as_ white 
and crisp as a paper doyley—are featured for 
many afternoon and evening dresses, and form 
one of the leading motjfs of the shows. Hardy 
Amies shows a débutante’s enchanting dress 
called Hope. Its huge bouffant white organdie 
skirt is circled by two deep bands of flat tucks 
with a third in between at knee level of cut-out 
embroidery. Over the strapless boned top 
buttons a closely fitting long-sleeved jacket of 


white cotton braid lace from Nottingham. A short-skirted white cotton 
lace, fine and fragile, has the low plunging neckline framed by a frothy 
fichu composed of several layers of white organdie. 
embroidered organdie cut on slim lines is slit up the front to show its 
white organdie underskirt. This has a high plain top caught at the throat 
and was shown with an immense flat navy hat tilted to one side. A long- 
skirted white organdie at Norman Hartnell had its huge skirt made from 


A light crinoline straw cap that is almost trans- 
parent—white one side and navy the other. Hugh 
Beresford from Marshall and Snelgrove, Bradford 


1950 


décolletage has been shown by most of the 
designers. 

The stiff silk mid-calf dresses, killed | 
over-popularity, are replaced by elegant sli 
frocks in chiffon, lace or in fluid silks and ha: e 
their slim skirts broken by drapery plac« 
either in the centre front, to one side, or as 
back panel. Simple tailored frocks in thick r 
silks or linens often have a low V, square 
wedge neckline, a bloused back and brief sleev: 

Evening dresses in the grand manner a 
as glamorous as ever in the traditional pictu <¢ 
styles. About the only novel shape is tie 
evening dress that is short in front and swee 
the ground at the back. Molyneux show: 
a caramel coloured satin with its wide, ank] 
length skirt compressed into pointed peté 
that mould the hips and buttoned at eith 1 
side. A very pretty treatment of the déc« 
letage was formed by flat bands dipping toa k 
V in front and then carried over the top of tl 
arms. Hartnell’s white slipper satin hz 
panniers that gave an additional width to tl e 
magnificent stiff skirt, which was sewn wit 
garlands-of glossy green ivy leaves and whi 
and pink satin roses in a trellis design. The 
tight green bodice was boned and strapless. 
An ivory slipper satin had its skirt worked 
a trellis design made from vouleaux of the 
material. A mimosa yellow tulle was sew 
with hundreds of tiny satin primroses arrang¢ 
in deep points on the vast skirt. The bodice 
was two-coloured with the top half in gathere: 
turquoise tulle. 

In another category is the delightful frock 


for the South and summer evenings designed by Mattli. In black un- 
crushable linen, this has a wide gored ballet skirt with a deep horizontal 


A mid-calf white band of wheat-ears embroidered about knee level. <A bolero entirely 


petals edged in looped '-inch wide braid and dots. One shoulder was left blue grounds. 
bare, the other tied with a huge floating organdie bow. This one-sided 


embroidered in wheat-ears covers the strapless top. 

Rayon suitings in tiny check patterns, mostly black and white, are 
featured everywhere for classically tailored suits for the afternoon. White 
polka dot foulard is shown for summer on cinnamon, coral or brightish 


P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 
(To be concluded). 
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This Competition does not apply to the United States. 








WEDDING 
STATIONERY 


ALSO ASK YOUR STATIONER 
FOR BIRTHDAY, ANNIVERSARY, 
OCCASION CARDS AND 
“BRIEFLINE’’ PERSONAL NOTES 


W:+N-*+ SHARPE LTD + BRADFORD 





ACROSS.—3, Robin; 8, Apogee; 9, Averse; 10, False start; 11, Tour; 
12, Entrench; 14, Isabel; 16, Scruff of the neck; 18, Yonder; 20, Rounders; 
23, Halo; 24, Hemisphere; 26, Motion; 27, Oriole; 28, Great. 

DOWN.—1, Sprain; 2, Ages; 3, Reason; 4, Breach of promise; 
5, Nantwich; 6, Restrained; 7, Astute; 12, Essay; 13, Round robin; 
15, Lakes; 17, Farthing; 19, Orator; 21, Upshot; 22, Rarely; 25, Heir. 


ACROSS 


CROSSWORD No. 1044. 1. It does not grow the flowers and vegetables 


for which it is famous (6, 6) 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the first correct 8. The best way to cure this brute is by a sus 
Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach ‘‘Crossword No. 1044, 
Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than 


the first post on the morning of Wednesday, February 15, 1950 
Nore. 


pension of licence (7) 
. “The cataracts blow their ——s from th 
steep’’—Wordsworth (7) 
A pea can become a cure for anything 
apparently (7) 
« Poe said: “‘Get fat!” (7) 
3. Protection sought by the speculator on t! 
farm? (5) 
. Allis not quiet in the interior for such peop 
(9) 


5. As represented a beam of light shows in tl 
gateway (9) 
9. This coin will provide you with soup f 
a change (5) 
. An addition to the company (7) 
3. Required for letters O.H.ML.S. (2, 5) 
. What did for poor Ted? (7) 
25. How an architect should arrange his colum 
(2, 5) 
What the one of three came in for was 
feast of words (7, 5) 


DOWN 


. Books were in old days but not because the: 
were dangerous (7) 
2. He and Clive get bundled into a taxi mavb 
(7) 
3. Mean (9) 
. Barbarian with a following in Germany (5 
. Hopeless defeat suffered by a composer in t! 
normal course of work? (7) 
3. To do this should not be something to boas 
of (7) 
7. What the Kaiser decided to do in 1888 (4, 3, 5 
0. Not lianas but birds (12) 
. Pins glint (anagr.) (9) 
7. A sapper takes to wireless telegraphy mm 
without a feeling of regret (7) 
. Go over the familiar track (7) 
. “Sole, sir, as a change from this?”’ (7) 
. An Archbishop of Canterbury in the pit never 
theless signifies approval (7) 
22. ‘Deeper than did ever plummet sound 
“T’ll —— my book”’—Shakespeare (5) 





” 





The winner of Crossword No. 1042 is 


SOLUTION TO No. 1043. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of February 3, will be announced next week. 


Mr. J. J. Scott, 
32, Glebe Place, 
Chelsea, S.W.3. 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 
re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/- and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated eondition 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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| During their triumphant 


tour of America and Canada, 







all the members of the 

ep , 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet wore 
Aristoc nylons off-stage. 


Aristoc, along with 







Britain’s leading fashion 
designers, are proud to have 


been associated with so 





distinguished al comparly. : 








4 Py 
Caduisile . 
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Charming Cocktail Dress or short 
Dinner Dress in black Poult with 
turquoise sequin flowers. Also 
Surah silk, in many shades. 





llustrated catalogue of White House \ 
Maternity Models sent upon request. 


( Suing 
“HE WHITE HOUSE 
(Linen Specialists) LTD. 
|, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.|1. 


TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 5473 
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* Obsainable only from 
the best Bespoke 
Tailors at home 


and overseas 


THE CHAMPION OF CLOTHS 


RRSP © THE CLOTH OF CHAMPIONS 
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The war against weeds 
is worth winning! 


Selective weed killing is one of the most important cultiva- 
tion developments of recent years. If you have land under 


cereals, grass or certain roots, let us send you the 


Latest information 


on selective weed killers and their application. The value 


of increased yields is far greater than the cost of treatment ! 


SHELL SELECTIVE 
WEED KILLERS 


SHELL CHEMICALS LIMITED (Agricultural Division) 


(DISTRIBUTORS) 


Dept. LW, 12 Linden Park, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. Tel: 3440 





Good 


living 


is the 


SUT 








TI hss dood (Moves 


specially silevted 


for ee 


JOSE RAMIREZ 
SHERRY 




















of your surroundings 


The pictures on your wall, the colours you live with, 

the flowers in your garden, your choice of food and wine, 
best expressed in House and Garden. 

Published every other month. The February/March issue 
on sale at your newsagent for 3/- on February 3rd. 
Subscription to six issues £1. House and Garden, 

Dept. CL.. 37, Golden Square, London, W.1. 


House & Garden 


One of the Condé Nast Publications 








But we need 
YOUR HELP 


for 


NOBODY’S CHILD 


Increased income 
Urgently Needed 


5,000 NOW IN OUR FAMILY 
A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY 
NOT STATE SUPPORTED 

Gifts gratefully received by the Secretary 


’ CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


3 (Formerly Waifs and Strays) 
. > . Stn. : “i 
Wenle eSE  ASS Ga OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, 
LONDON, S.E.II 
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I is the purpose of our inns 
to be social centres 
where a man and his wife can 

enjoy good company and good beer — 


with games or music, perhaps, 






to make relaxation the 


more enjoyable. 









beer is best 
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founders of Lloyds Bank. 
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To a Banker’s Credit... 


The construction of inland waterways greatly contributed to 
the success of the Industrial Revolution. Among the Com- 
missione)’s appointed in 1768 to examine the financial aspect of 


canal development was a banker: Sampson Lloyd, one of the 


It is no coincidence that to-day those who have constructive 
plans for the development of commercial and industrial 
projects which can perform a useful public service turn to 


Lloyds Bank for guidance and financial support. 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 


ee) 
1077 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 
























The Time, which is syng 
the exclusive R.P, 
Service. The Yerhaul of your 
treasured watch~and such makes as 














entrusted to this highly 
skilled gfaftsman. 


Watchmaker to the nobility 
and gentry for 25 years. An 
estimate is always submitted. 


Postal enquiries to:- 
REX PALMER, 

5 Kings Acre Hale, ee | 
HEREFORD. Tel.s 











ROYAL sHOW 
OXFORD 


JULY 4th to 7th, 1950 





Closing of Entries 
HORSES (breeding classes) 


Provisional March 16th 

Final ee ... May Ist 

(Riding and Driving 

Classes) . ... «. May 3l1st 
CATTLE, GOATS, SHEEP & PIGS 

Provisional March 16th 

Final sae May Ist 
CIDER and PERRY May 13th 
WOOL ee ... May 13th 
POULTRY ..;. .«.. May 31st 
FLOWER SHOW June Ist 


Prize Sheets and Entry Forms will be 
forwarded on application to 


ALEC HOBSON, Secretary 
Royal Agricultural Society of England 
16, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1 
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IRELAND’S BEST HOTEL 





Direct air service 








private bathing. 
golf . tennis . fishing 


orchestra . ballroom 


sandy beach 





excellent unrationed food 


ROSAPENNA HOTEL 


Co. Donegal, Eire. Tel. : Downings 4 
Agents: Thos. Cook & Sons, Ltd. 


TREWORNAN MANOR HOTEL 


ST MINVER, NORTH CORNWALL 
16th CENTURY MANOR. 
Close to famous St. Enodoe Golf Course 
and Daymer Bay Beach, with 
FINE VIEWS OVER CAMEL ESTUARY, 
Produce from own Farm, 44 to 7 gns. 
Write for Brochure B. 








MOONFLEET HOTEL 
FLEET, WEYMOUTH 


Delightful country hotel by the sea, provid- 
ing excellent food and comfort at reasonable 


a Pp cost. 
Own'milk, poultry and eggs. : 
Fully licensed. Ballroom. Fully inclusive 




















Packed by HARDEN BROS & LINDSAY LTD * 
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*CB Trapt wh 
Formerly known as the famous DOCTOR teas 


121 CANNON STREET * LONDON - 


S 





terms 6/74 gns.— WEYMOUTH 1948. 





THE TEST OF TIME 
ENGLISH-MADE RED 


Cedar Garden Frames 


Never need Painting. Glazed 
without Putty. 


* 
Over a long period of time our 
garden frames have been every- 
where acknowledged as the BEST. 
They are designed for the keen 
gardener, and have proved inval- 
uable. Woodwork, workmanship 
and fittings are of high standard— 
and the price is right. Immediate 
delivery from stock. 

* 


Write for List No. C.128 


GABRIEL, WADE & ENGLISH, Ltd. 
WISBECH 


ceumeaumnl ng 
ENGLISH BROTHERS) 
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THE RED POLL 


The Red Poll as it is known today has been in existence for 
over 100 years and is derived from the Norfolk and Suffolk 
breeds. It is truly dual-purpose, combining good milk yields 
with excellent beefing qualities. The picture shown here is 
of a Red Poll prize heifer of 2 years and was painted in 1841. 


PRESENT-DAY types of Britain’s world-famous livestock have 
been developed by patience, study, selection and research. 
This is equally true of Fisons Fertilizers. 


It’s Fisons for Fertilizers 


FISONS LIMITED HARVEST HOUSE IPSWICH 


























